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Introduction 


John P. Bequette 
University of Saint Francis 


This volume is a collection essays on Christian humanism in the Middle Ages. 
Our definition of Christian humanism takes its cue from Thomas Merton, who 
understood humanism as the attempt to elevate the human person *to a level 
consonant with his dignity as a son of God, redeemed by Christ, liberated from 
the powers that keep him in subjection.”! While Merton was writing in view of 
modern threats to human dignity, the contributors to this volume share the 
conviction that Christian humanism addresses perennial concerns, and thus 
we could expect to find indicators of Christian humanism in every epoch of 
Christian history. In the Renaissance, Christian humanism was the work of a 
pan-European elite community of scholars who concentrated their intellec- 
tual energies on ancient texts and the ideas they contained. Their goal involved 
"shaping the human soul and mind on classical civilization"? as a way of re- 
asserting human dignity in opposition to its perceived eclipsing in the Middle 
Ages with its uncritical acceptance of Aristotelian scholasticism. Applying this 
sense of humanism to medieval thinkers would be grossly anachronistic. What 
is needed is a less period-bound definition of humanism. The contributors to 
this volume maintain that Christian theology is ineluctably humanistic. This is 
due to the fundamental Christian mystery of the Incarnation, that God 
assumed a human nature in Jesus Christ in order to accomplish the salvation 
of humankind. This involves deliverance from the debilitating effects of sin 
and the restoration of the original nobility of the human nature created in the 
image of God. Moreover, this salvation is comprehensive in scope, addressing 
the human person in his or her totality and human beings in the entirety of 
their historical existence. Thus, Christian humanism concerns itself not only 
with Christian anthropology per se, but also engages the classical philosophi- 
cal and literary tradition insofar as the great thinkers of this tradition reflected 
upon the mystery of human existence. 

In the way of providing a working definition of Christian humanism, we 
maintain that Christian humanism is the theological and philosophical reflec- 
tion upon the mystery of the human person in light of the person and work of 


1 Conjectures of a Guilty Bystander (New York: 1966), 69. 
2 Alasdair A. MacDonald, Zweder R.W.M. von Martels, and Jan R. Veenstra, (eds.) Christian 
Humanism: Essays in Honour of Arjo Vanderjagt (Leiden: 2009), ix-x. 
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Jesus Christ. This comprehensive Christian humanism gives rise to a series of 
perennial questions that can be productively applied to the Middle Ages. These 
questions include: (1) What is the human person? What is the basis of human 
dignity? (2) What moral and educational ideals are involved in shaping the 
human person and helping the person to realize more fully his/her dignity as 
created in the image of God? (3) What role, if any, does classical culture play in 
shaping the human person and expressing his/her dignity? Our authors will 
explore what form these questions take in the writings of various medieval 
writers, and how they answer these questions. 

When discussing the current state of scholarship on medieval Christian 
humanism the natural place to begin is with Richard Southern's work Scholastic 
Humanism and the Unification of Europe (Oxford: Blackwell, 1995). This two- 
volume work serves as a sort of magnum opus consummating a life-long career 
dedicated to medieval intellectual history. It explores the distinctly medieval 
humanism that emerged concomitantly with scholasticism in the 12th century. 
Perhaps the best way to comprehend the importance of Southern's work by 
viewing it in terms of two challenges it poses. First, Southern challenges the 
commonplace tendency of scholars to view the humanism of the 12th century 
as merely a precursor to the humanism of the 16th century. The latter studied 
ancient literature for stylistic purposes, and aimed at the cultivation of 
“sensibility and linguistic skill"? Renaissance humanists regarded this “as pre- 
eminently humane in contrast to the formal, systematic and supposedly 
'desiccated' studies of logic, theology, and canon law, which remained as the 
supposedly moribund monuments of the medieval schools."^ On the contrary, 
scholastic humanism sought a recovery of that primal, comprehensive wis- 
dom our first parents possessed prior to sin. Scholastic humanists “aimed at 
restoring to fallen mankind, so far as was possible, that perfect system of 
knowledge which had been in the possession of or within the reach of man- 
kind at the moment of Creation.”> The challenge confronting the scholars of 
the 12th, 13th, and 14th centuries was "to take up once more the ancient task of 
restoring the knowledge that had been lost at the Fall"6 The second notion 
Southern challenges is the popular understanding of humanism as inherently 
opposed to any supernatural referent. It is a humanism that attempts “to 
extend human knowledge and activity, and consequently to limit, or more 


R.W Southern, Scholastic Humanism and the Unification of Europe. Vol. 1 (Oxford: 1995), 18. 
Ibid. 
Ibid., 4-5. 
Ibid., 5. 
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often abolish, the intrusion of the supernatural in human affairs." Scholastic 
humanism challenged this grossly delimiting understanding of humanism in 
that it too sought to extend human knowledge and activity. The scholastic pro- 
gram, however, "did not indeed seek to exclude the supernatural. Quite the 
opposite: it required the supernatural as a necessary completion of the natural 
world. Southern identifies four characteristics of this supernaturally based 
humanism: (1) an emphasis upon “the dignity of human nature"; (2) “intro- 
spection as an instrument of enquiry”; (3) “the cultivation of friendship, human 
and divine"; and (4) "systematic intelligibility"? The medieval scholastic sense 
of human dignity entailed a confidence in the human person's ability to know 
the cosmos: "the conception of the inherent dignity—that is to say, the intel- 
ligibility and rational plan—of nature, whether human or cosmic, had scarcely 
existed in the period of stress from which western Europe was just emerging in 
the second half of the uth century"? This inherent dignity of human nature 
also implied a certain confidence in the area of self-knowledge. Such self- 
knowledge was not only possible, but a necessary path toward a fuller knowl- 
edge of the God in whose image the person had been created. Thus, "the search 
for God within the soul became one of the chief innovations of the monastic 
leaders of this period,” including thinkers such as Anselm of Bec and Bernard 
of Clairvaux.! The third characteristic, a cultivation of human and divine 
friendship, also naturally extends from the dignity of human nature. The pre- 
mier example of this is Aelred of Rievaulx who "enunciated a principle which 
also had its application in scholastic thought: 'Nature prompts human beings 
to desire friendship; experience fortifies this urge; reason regulates it; and the 
religious life perfects it.”!? Finally, the intelligibility of the cosmos was also a 
natural implication of the dignity of creation. For Southern, this is the most 
important feature of scholastic humanism, for it integrates the other charac- 
teristics he enunciates: “the dignity of human and cosmic nature is the founda- 
tion of scholastic humanism; the intelligibility of nature is the symptom; and 
the friendship between God and Man is an expression of this symptom."? 


7 Ibid. 17. 

8 Ibid. 18. 

9 Ibid., 22-35. 
10 Ibid, 25. 

11 Ibid, 26-7. 


12  Aelred of Rievaulx, De Spirituali Amicitia, Patrologia Latina 195:669—72, quoted in 
Southern, 28-9. 
13 Southern, Scholastic Humanism, 30. 
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Another important study is Willemien Otten's From Paradise to Paradigm: A 
Study of Twelfth-Century Humanism (Leiden: Brill, 2004). Otten's study is in 
large part a challenge to Southern's work. Whereas Southern had viewed scho- 
lasticism, with its emphasis upon precision and clarity of expression, as the 
determining characteristic of humanism, Otten views the fluid and rhetorical 
nature of pre-scholastic “theologizing” texts of the Chartrian school as more 
expressive of a genuine humanism. She sees in the literature a "trialogue" 
involving God, nature, and humanity, the goal of which is not philosophical 
precision or "establishing identity" but the elucidation of "the archetypal relat- 
edness of all kinds of knowledge with respect to human nature.”!* Later she 
writes: "To be able to reduce speculative and metaphysical problems to the 
rhetoric of conversation and to turn concentrated conversation into a true 
meeting of the human and the divine is what I see as the particular humanist 
quality of the literary texts that are studied in this book."5 Methodologically, 
Otten utilizes the topic of return to paradise' as a hermeneutical key to unlock 
the texts. She gives two reasons for this choice. The first has to do with the 
"form" of the texts. The texts constantly employ scriptural imagery as opposed 
to abstract conceptual language in describing nature as paradise. This use of 
biblical language and imagery has the effect of "leaving open the possibility of 
actual realization,” a “lurking hope that [nature] may one day be restored to 
her original splendor." 6 The second reason for choosing the ‘return to paradise’ 
motif has to do with content, in that it reveals the distinctly Christian charac- 
ter of the return. It is not a "facile pantheism" but an historical return to the 
primal order of creation which gives a sense of distance and perspective to the 
relation between God and nature.!" Otten thus sees in pre-scholastic Christian 
humanism the attempt to establish the essential relationality between God 
and nature through the interpretive powers of the human mind. In this medi- 
tative conversation centered on the return to the paradise of pre-lapsarian 
nature, humanity becomes “spokesperson and interpreter of nature's destiny"? 

The most recent work on historical Christian humanism is a collection of 
essays edited by Alasdair A. MacDonald, Zweder R.W.M. von Martels, and Jan 
R. Veenstr titled Christian Humanism: Essays in Honour of Arjo Vanderjagt 
(Brill, 2009). The essays focus on the interaction between Christianity and 


14 Willemien Otten, From Paradise to Paradigm: A Study of Twelfth-Century Humanism 
(Lieden: 2004), 3. 


15 Ibid, ;. 
16  Ibid,:7. 
17 Ibid, 18-9. 


18 Ibid, 21. 
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pagan learning, the "frictions between Christian and pagan learning, in a 
somewhat loosely defined humanist context" (ix). This "loosely defined" 
humanism is characterized by three things: (1) “the educational program of the 
studia humanitatis and the renewed interest in classical philology" (ix); (2) 
"educational and moral ideas directed toward shaping the human soul and 
mind on classical civilization" (ix—x); and (3) “speculative thought based on the 
remnants of classical culture" wherein "natural man and his capacities...could 
be studied independently of divine grace" (x). Given these defining and, I 
would argue, constricting characteristics, it is not surprising that the majority 
of the essays focus on individuals from the Renaissance period. Several essays, 
however, are of interest. Albrecht Diem's “A Classicizing Friar at Work: John of 
Wales' Breviloquium de virtutibus" examines a moral treatise on the virtues 
written by the Franciscan John of Wales (d. 1285), one who *bridges the gap 
between 12th-century and 15th-century humanism’ in his use of the sources of 
antiquity? The treatise, titled Breviloquium de virtutibis antiquorum princip- 
ium et philosophorum, is a handbook on training in the virtues that employs 
exempla from the ancient classical world as well as Scripture and the early 
Church. The central question for John, according to Diem was “whether non- 
Christian morality existed, whether excellent deeds of the antique could be 
judged as virtuous despite their ignorance of Christian revelation, and whether 
they could be regarded as useful for Christian education.7? Diem’s article 
investigates how John of Wales legitimates the use of pagan authors for 
Christian moral catechesis.?! Another relevant essay is Istvan P. Bejczy's "Virtue 
as an End in Itself: The Medieval Unease with a Stoic Idea." Bejczy explores the 
ambivalence with which Christian writers approached the Stoic concept of 
virtue, “that virtue is an end in itself and constitutes its own reward.”?? Bejczy 
contrasts this with the view of the Church Fathers, that “virtue has God as its 
goal and the union with God in the afterlife as its reward"? He then provides 
an interesting and informative survey of medieval and early Renaissance 
thinkers who addressed the Stoic idea, including Augustine, Alan of Lille, Peter 
Abelard, Peter Lombard, Lorenzo Valla, and Coluccio Salutati. The tension 
with which medieval Christian thinkers struggled had to do with natural 


19 Albrecht Diem, “John of Wales’ Breviloquium de virtutibus," in Christian Humanism: Essays 
in Honour of Arjo Vanderjagt (Brill, 2009), 76. 

20 Ibid., 77. 

21 Ibid. 

22 Istvan P. Bejczy, “Virtue as an End in Itself: The Medieval Unease with a Stoic Idea,” in 
Christian Humanism: Essays in Honour of Arjo Vanderjagt (Brill, 2009), 105. 

23 Ibid. 
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virtues being directed to an end beyond earthly felicity. Bejczy concludes that 
in spite of this tension, the thinkers he examines shared an underlying if 
ambiguously expressed conviction that virtue served ultimate human happi- 
ness because its final end was God: “In a way, virtue was its own end and reward 
in the medieval view: the loving adherence to God in the afterlife counted as 
the perfection of the prime Christian virtue of charity.”?4 

In light of these three works we see several strains of Christian humanism 
that emerge in the Middle Ages. One strain emphasizes the intelligibility of the 
cosmos through human reason, rooted in the archetypal centeredness of cre- 
ation in Christ. Another strain focuses on the dignity of nature as the creation 
of God and rooted in the dignity of humanity. The human thinker becomes the 
conduit whereby this dignity of nature is theologically expressed. At the same 
time, certain limitations are evident, the most obvious being the exclusive 
focus on thinkers from the 12th century and later. There is a need for studies of 
the Christian tradition prior to the 12th century. To what extent where the fea- 
tures of Christian humanism present in earlier writers? Another limitation is 
the near total absence of studies that extensively explore Christian anthropol- 
ogy. While the authors of the 12th century and later shared a common view of 
the human person as created in the image of God and redeemed in Christ, the 
details of this view varied considerably from one thinker to the next, and when 
we examine them in detail we discover a considerable amount of nuance in 
regard to their views on human freedom, human knowledge, and other issues. 
Therefore, the present volume intends to make two contributions to current 
scholarship on medieval humanism: (1) to expand the exploration of Christian 
humanism to thinkers prior to the 12th century, and (2) to more fully explore 
the various dimensions of Christian humanism in the thinkers of the 12th, 13th, 
14th and 15th centuries, specifically—but not exclusively—in the area of theo- 
logical anthropology. The chapters in this volume are contributions from an 
array of scholars representing history, literature, philosophy and theology. 
They are arranged chronologically, and exhibit the various questions that 
define Christian humanism throughout the history of Western culture. They 
can, nevertheless, be categorized topically. First, there is the moral and spiri- 
tual formation of the person. We see this in the first essay by David Fleischacker. 
In his study of Augustine, Fleischacker investigates the "turn to interiority" 
manifested in Augustine's The Trinity, Confessions, and City of God. Influenced 
by the contemplative strain of Neoplatonism, interiority exercised consider- 
able influence on medieval Christian thought. From this focus on interiority 
there naturally emerges a preoccupation with the moral and spiritual development 


24 Ibid., 118. 
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of the human person. John Bequette examines this in the context of early 
medieval monasticism by exploring two of Bede's Gospel homilies. Focusing 
on Bede's understanding of the human person as microcosm and his appro- 
priation of Augustine's doctrine of the six ages of history, Bequette studies 
Bede's appropriation of Augustine's historical schema in the context of lectio 
divina, where Bede artfully applies it to the personal, spiritual formation of his 
monks. Eileen Sweeney's chapter explores Abelard's "Christian Socratism" 
through several texts: his ethical treatise Know Thyself, his correspondence 
with Heloise, his Laments, and finally his Collationes. Sweeney discovers in 
Abelard an unrelenting attention to the irreconcilable ambiguities and trage- 
dies that characterize the human condition. She pays particular attention to 
Abelard's firm commitment to Christ in spite of his firm refusal to resolve 
human conflict through a simple appeal to salvation history and the ultimate 
resolution of divine providence. Sweeney sees in Abelard a “willingness to 
leave oppositions unresolved and to dwell in the uncomfortable dilemmas and 
complexities that confront human existence." Justin Jackson's contribution on 
Julian of Norwich explores the topic of Christian humanism in relation to 
Julian's signature concept of Christ as “Mother.” After explicating the founda- 
tions of Julian's cosmic, ontological understanding of redemption, Jackson 
identifies in Julian a theological anthropology in which the human person is 
“knitted” to Christ as Mother who nurtures and sustains the person to their 
final destination: eternal life. 

The second topic has to do with the restoration of fallen nature, both 
human and cosmic. Aage Rydstrem-Poulsen's chapter examines the human- 
ism of William of Saint-Thierry, focusing on two things: William's understand- 
ing of nature and his understanding of love. In contrast to the autonomous 
understanding of nature held by many schoolmen in his day (i.e., Abelard), 
William conceived of nature as fundamentally derived from God and thus 
defined in relation to God. This gives rise to a theological anthropology on the 
part of William in which the highest dignity of the human person rests in the 
love of God and neighbor, a genuinely human reality which is nonetheless 
equated with the Holy Spirit. Thus, the human person becomes by grace what 
God is by nature. David Appleby's study of Bernard of Clairvaux continues in 
a similar vein. While acknowledging Bernard's profound pessimism about 
human nature vitiated by sin and the ability of classical humanist learning to 
contribute to the spiritual restoration of the person, Appleby discovers in 
Bernard's thought a recognition of the positive role played by the body in the 
recovery of human dignity through grace. “Bodily necessity" for Bernard 
becomes “a vital means of overcoming the effects of the first sin and restoring 
human dignity." 
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A third topic focuses on "abstract" considerations of the human person ín 
esse, typical of scholasticism. Benjamin Brown's contribution examines 
Anselm of Canterbury's anthropology, focusing on Anselm's understanding of 
human reason, human will, and human dignity. Of particular note is Anselm's 
belief in the "aseity" of human acts, a conviction which reveals an authentic 
humanism in this pivotal thinker. John Slotemaker's chapter on Peter Lombard 
challenges the common conception of the Lombard as, “an un-original com- 
piler or systematizer of patristic theology," focusing on his role in the transmis- 
sion of Augustine's psychological analogy of the trinity to the later theological 
tradition and the role the Lombard played in placing theological anthropology 
at the center of the theological enterprise. In his study of Thomas Aquinas, 
Benjamin Smith focuses on Thomas' understanding of the intellectual soul as 
imago Dei, which is the source of human dignity and which is the basis of the 
human person's participation in God's rule of creation. As a uniquely rational 
being, *man belongs to the metaphysical nobility of creation: those who rule 
freely participate in divine providence, and may even become adopted sons of 
God.” Smith identifies three different states of imago Dei: that which is com- 
mon to all human beings by nature, that which is bestowed through grace, and 
that which is fully realized in glory. In this Thomistic distinction Smith discov- 
ers a universal basis of human dignity that is neither reductionists nor elitist. 
Richard Bulzacchelli's chapter on John Duns Scotus demonstrates how the 
Subtle Doctor goes beyond the Neoplatonic and Aristotelian philosophical 
understandings of the human person and arrives at a view of "feminality" that 
is genuinely personalist in its affirmation of the role of the woman as an active 
participant in procreation. The theological issue in which Scotus was able to 
make this bold assertion, according to Bulzacchelli, was the question of the 
Immaculate Conception of Mary. 

Finally, there is the topic of intellectual activity and classical learning, spe- 
cifically the role these play in the realization of Christian ideals. Andrew 
Salzmann's chapter on Hugh of St. Victoris an examination of the Didascalicon, 
a pedagogical text that introduces the students to the proper study of the lib- 
eral arts, not only as a prelude to the study of Sacred Scripture but also to 
enable the student to “read” correctly the “book of nature" which forms the 
foundation of the arts. The goal of Hugh's comprehensive curriculum is the 
acquisition of Wisdom, which restores within the soul the divine likeness and 
thus enables it to arrive self-perfection. J. Stephen Russell's chapter on Aelred 
reveals the sanctifying role played by intellectual labor pursued for its own 
sake. Russell highlights key rhetorical strategies employed by Aelred in his 
Dialogue on the Soul, a discourse which recognizes at the outset the ultimately 
unanswerable question about the exact nature of the soul, while at the same 
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time recognizing the value of such discourse in the ongoing sanctification of 
the participants. Colt Anderson's chapter on Bonaventure analyzes his 
Collationes in Hexaemeron, challenging the notion that Bonaventure made a 
decisive turn against Aristotelian, scholastic philosophy later in life. By taking 
a fresh look at the text in terms of the medieval preaching tradition, he shows 
that Bonaventure rhetorically employed the classical philosophical tradition 
in order to keep his university audience engaged and to demonstrate to them 
the proper role of philosophy as a necessary step in the acquisition of the 
Wisdom that became incarnate in Christ. In this way, the collations were able 
"to assist in the moral and spiritual formation of the audience." Nancy Enright's 
chapter on Dante discusses the role of classical culture in the articulation of 
the Christian view of the human person and in the educational goals such a 
view entails. Focusing on Dante's use of Virgil in the Divine Comedy, Enright 
sees in Dante's Virgil the perfect personification of the abilities and the limits 
of classical poetry and philosophy. They represent "the best that unregenerate 
humanity can achieve, a brilliant legacy given into the hands of Christianity,’ 
but are nevertheless "insufficient in themselves to lead a soul to salvation." Ian 
Levy's study of John Wyclif demonstrates that Wyclif had a much more affir- 
mative view of the ability of the human mind to rationally understand the cre- 
ated order as well as the mysteries of faith, thus challenging the image of Wyclif 
as the embodiment of the intellectual skepticism the prevailed in 14th century 
universities. 

The list of authors explored in this volume is not, of course, intended to be 
conclusive. The editor has attempted to include at least one representative fig- 
ure from each of the periods and/or movements that constitute the Middle 
Ages, and has recruited colleagues whose interests and expertise contribute 
toward this realization. It is our hope that these chapters will provoke further 
research and discussion on these topics as they relate to the medieval Christian 
tradition. 


CHAPTER 1 
Augustine: Foundations in Christian Humanism 


David P. Fleischacker 
University of Mary, ND 


11 Introduction 


If humanism means a return to the sources, Augustine is a significant source 
for Christian humanism. His impact on theology and culture down through 
the ages has been profound and lasting, and this is certainly true about his 
views of the human person. However, as one can imagine, Augustine’s contri- 
butions are massive, developed over the course of his life, and the import of 
many of his ideas for today’s world are widely debated. So, let me start with a 
few definitions that will focus and limit this paper. By Christian humanism 
I mean a Christian view of the human person, a view that discovers the natural 
and supernatural goodness and destiny of the human being. By foundations, 
I mean the key heuristic canons that orient questions toward certain answers. 
A heuristic canon is an anticipatory orientation of a particular question! 
Within each question is an anticipation of the general features or character of 
the answer, which allows the questioner to know that the answer has been 
discovered when the answer arises. Thus, the features or character of the 
answer within the question is what is meant by a heuristic canon. Augustine’s 
heuristic canons are foundational because these oriented and catalyzed his 


1 Iam borrowing the notions of heuristic and canon from Bernard Lonergan. See Bernard 
Lonergan, Insight: A Study of Human Understanding, 3rd ed. (New York: 1970), 35-66 and 
70-102. In short, heuristic structures are built from heuristic notions, each notion is a 
particular specification of an answer to a particular question. "A heuristic notion, then, is 
the notion of an unknown content and it is determined by anticipating the type of act 
through which the unknown would become known. A heuristic structure is an ordered set 
of heuristic notions” (Insight, 392). In a fundamental manner, intrinsic to all questions are 
fundamental natural notions, and these are identified by Lonergan as the three transcen- 
dental notions—intelligibility, being, value/good (in Insight, all that he had differentiated 
was the notion of being), which then can be specified by heuristic notions. For the tran- 
scendental notions, see Bernard Lonergan, Method in Theology (Toronto: 1971, reprinted 
2003), 11-2 for an introduction. I would argue that the first canon discussed in the chap- 
ter refers to the transcendental notions though undifferentiated from each other, and the 
subsequent canons in this chapter are rooted upon specifications of these transcendental 
notions. 
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questions as he explored the human person. Subsequently, identifying the 
heuristic canons operative within Augustine results in an explanation of what 
allowed him to discover a differentiated and expansive view of the human per- 
son, especially as found in his Confessions, The Trinity, and City of God. This 
chapter therefore does not seek to provide an account of all that Augustine 
said or discovered about the human being, nor does it provide an historical or 
dialectical assessment of what he said, and finally, it does not assess all of the 
secondary writings about what Augustine said of the human being. However, it 
is absolutely critical to identify Augustine’s heuristic canons in order to ade- 
quately attempt these larger projects, because one of the first steps in grasping 
an author is to understand how the author was seeking answers. The operative 
heuristic canons are central to this understanding. In short, Augustine not only 
contributed some profound and lasting formulations of the human person, 
but he contributed the very mode by which such profound and lasting contri- 
butions can be made. 

At least four key heuristic canons arise in Augustine’s writings. The first is 
rudimentary. It was the canon of being, a canon which is illuminated by the 
light of being, and which opened Augustine to the incorporeal reality of 
being and truth. Since the emergence of this canon in Augustine was a break 
from a distorted set of canons, it was a conversion that sprang from divine 
grace. In turn, the conversion that formed this first canon opened the doors 
to the second, third, and fourth. The second canon sought the incorporeal 
components of human nature. The third canon sought the state or habits of 
those components as these emerged both from human effort and from divine 
graces. The forth canon sought the dialectical development of these states 
and habits. Hence the first provided the general light for the second, third, 
and fourth, which are sequentially linked to each other, building upon each 
other seeking a whole view of the person and the destiny of the person his- 
torically and eternally. All of these Augustine would have understood as inti- 
mately tied to God's loving graces. One moves and lives and has one's being 
in God. I will develop these points in order to reveal how these heuristics 
provide a rich foundation for Christian humanism.? Now let us proceed to 
the details. 


2 IfI had time, I would argue that he not only can but has provided the West with some of its 
deepest and most abiding modes of exploring human life, history, and creation. But the 
length of such evidence is beyond the confines of the limited scope of this chapter. 
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1.2 The First Heuristic Canon: The Incorporeal Conversion 
to Being and Divine Presence? 


Augustine recounts the first moment of his incorporeal conversion to being in 
book seven, chapter ten of the Confessions.* In essence, Augustine's incorpo- 
real conversion names a radical shift in recognition of what is real in this uni- 
verse that was made possible by the illumination of divine presence (lucem 
incommutabilem), a shift that he claims is crucial not only in his own biograph- 
ical history, but for anyone who is going to think seriously and fruitfully about 
the things of God and creation. Such divine presence is the most important of 
God's graces.5 He reminds the interlocutor in many of his writings that 


3 Iam taking the term “incorporeal conversion" from Augustine's De Trinitate: Proinde restat ut 
aliquid pertinens ad eius naturam sit conspectus eius, et in eam quando se cogitat non quasi per 
loci spatium sed incorporea conuersione reuocetur (De Trinitate, 14.8) (The Trinity, trans. 
Stephen McKenna [Washington, D.c.:1988], 421). McKenna translates this “It remains, there- 
fore, that if sight is something belonging to its nature, and the mind is recalled to it when it 
thinks of itself, not as it were by a movement in space, but by an incorporeal conversion; on 
the other hand, when it does not think of itself, it is indeed not in its own sight, nor is its gaze 
formed from it; but yet I knows itself, as if it were a remembrance of itself to itself” 

4 Fr. Matthew Lamb highlights how this conversion to a personal and conversational relation 
with God as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, is a key difference between Augustine's Confessions 
and Rousseau’s, the latter which set much of the tone and format for modern biographies 
which become best sellers because they are riddled with deformations rather than perme- 
ated by the loving and redeeming presence of the Trinity. See Eternity, Time and the Life of 
Wisdom (Washington, D.C.: 2007), 2. 

5 Asa note, for Augustine, during certain points in his life, he called all things that are good 
graces, since all come from God, and God ultimately does not need anything, but even cre- 
ates with absolute gratuity. However, Augustine did highlight many types of external and 
internal goods as special graces of God that are key both for our justification and for perfec- 
tion as human beings. I would argue that special moments of divine presence which 
Augustine will identify as he does here in the Confessions—as a "light" that shines above the 
eye of his mind and the "light" of truth—are the most important types of graces. This was key 
in his own conversion to being, as well as his conversion morally and religiously as one finds 
in the Confessions. And then in later writings, he will introduce phrases such as the light of 
faith, the light of conscience and the light of grace, all of which have that same eternal light 
as their source. One must be careful here not to place the notions of grace within later devel- 
opments, such as Philip the Chancelor's distinction of the natural and supernatural, or 
between sanctifying grace as a habit and actual grace, even though Augustine clearly refers 
to graces that later can be sorted out systematically by these frameworks. Augustine appeals 
to this light of Truth or Being many times when he critiques the limits of a number of false 
theological positions, See for example “On the Grace of Christ and Original Sin" book 1, 
Chapter 31, where he speaks about the need to correct errors such as that of Pelagius on 
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The purification of our soul is necessary in order that it may be able to see 
that ineffable thing in an ineffable manner. Since we have not as yet 
become endowed with this, we are strengthened by faith and are led 
along more accessible roads, in order that we may gain the proficiency 
and skill to grasp that reality. 


For Augustine, this conversion came as a gift, a fundamental grace, beyond 
the capacity of the state of his mind and beyond the effective power of his 
will.” After he was “admonished” to turn into his inner being through the 
scriptures and Platonist philosophy, he discovered a light not like any physi- 
cal light in this universe.? It was the *immutable light, shining upon the 
“eye of his soul.” It let him see an immaterial reality for the first time. And 
it was a loving light that spoke to his heart, revealing how far he was from 
this light. It revealed to him that evil was not something, but a privation.!° 
It was an event of grace that allowed him to attend to the reality of his own 
mind without the cloud of his imagination. He had been seeking truth, but 
before this gift, truth as truth had been beyond his out-of-doors horizon.” 


grace, in the framework of “commemorate perspecua veritate" (PL 44, 375). This high- 
lights how Augustine understood this light to come as a grace within the memoria of the 
human race and the Church. 

6 Trin., 1.3 (McKenna, 6). 

7 I would argue that one of the best introductions and formulation to this particular experi- 
ence of the "inner light" is found in Lonergan's writings on the notion of being and the 
transcendental notions, which are transpositions of the "light of being" or as Thomas 
Aquinas, following Aristotle, called it, the “agent intellect." (Insight, 347—358 and Method 
in Theology, 11-12). For Thomas, see Summa theologiae 1.79.3, 4, 5; Summa contra gentiles 
2.76.3, 6, 7; 2.78.7; 2.96.8. 

8 Lamb reminds us of the rich elements to this conversion, that it was first God's loving 
presence to Augustine mediated within the context of Platonist philosophy and 
Revelation that awakened his apprehension of being and truth. Eternity, Time, and the Life 
of Wisdom, 40-41. Hence, more could be said about the incorporeal conversion than is 
being said in this chapter. The main point in this chapter is that it opened up the immate- 
rial world of interiority to Augustine. 

9 Augustine, Confessiones (Confessions, trans. Henry Chadwick [Oxford: 1998], 123). 

10 Ibid. (Chadwick, 124). 

11 The “out-of-doors” comes from the Rex Warner translation of the Confessions. “For that 
light was within and I was out of doors; that was not in space, but my mind was intent on 
things which were in space, ...” I am using this translation of the phrase because it is a 
better descriptor for a horizon than some of the other translations which use phrases 
such as "exterior" or “outside world.’ See Augustine, The Confessions, trans. Rex Warner 
(New York: 1963), 146. 
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But Providence gave him a taste of it. Augustine's first moments into the 
incorporeal conversion provided him with a new canon, that of truth or 
being whether corporeal or incorporeal. It was initiated by the grace that 
was a loving light of divine presence to him, and it opened the doors to the 
whole of his existence as one of presence to others through his own mind 
and will.!? 

To enter into Augustine's mind and to grasp what he grasped about this 
experience is not easy. His mind had been trapped in the "out-of-doors" before 
it. And after it, that entrapment returned until his moral and religious conver- 
sions took place. Cognitively, the out-of-doors was comprised of seeking truth 
and being through sensory and imaginative operations, operations which thus 
formed the canons of this cognitive exile. And the reason it was an exile is 
because truth and being can only be discovered through the operations of 
understanding and judging as these are awakened within commemoratio.? 
Augustine tells us in the previous chapter of his encounter both with Greek 
philosophy and the Word of God as manifested within scripture, both of which 
point to the profound role of commemoratio in the constitution of such a light 
and grace. This clues us into why the kind of divine presence that is the Light 
that shines above the mind and memory of his soul within commemoratio is 
one of the highest and most fruitful types of graces. For fourteen years before 
his incorporeal conversion, Augustine had been enflamed for truth after reading 


12 An even richer treatment of this first canon could be accomplished by taking what 
Lonergan calls the transcendental notions for intelligibility, being, and the good, and then 
exploring how these are operative within Augustine's life because these notions as united 
into the basic essence or capacity for self-transcendence are the location in which is cen- 
tered divine presence and divine indwelling when one is graced by the love and light of 
God. I think that much of what Lamb highlights in terms of the priority of presence in 
Eternity, Time, and the Life of Wisdom is related to this basic capacity for self-transcendence. 
Presence, especially as love, orients and actuates this capacity. Lonergan writes “The tran- 
scendental notions, that is, our questions for intelligibility, for reflection, and for delibera- 
tion, constitute our capacity for self-transcendence. That capacity becomes an actuality 
when one falls in love” (Method in Theology, 105). And it really starts with "God's love 
flooding our hearts through the Holy Spirit given to us” as Lonergan goes on to quote from 
Romans 5:5. 

13 Matthew Lamb, St. Augustine on Memoria and Commemoratio in Philosophy and Theology 
inthe Long Middle Ages: A Tribute to Stephen F. Brown, (eds.) Kent Emery, Russell Friedman, 
and Andreas Speer (Leiden: 2011), 237-47. Commemoratio refers to the intelligibility of 
memory within the divine context of loving providence that orders creation and salvation 
history, the unity of the human species, and the realization of that unity in the Incarnation, 
life, death, resurrection, and ascension of Christ. 
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Cicero when he was eighteen.* But seeking truth and being through sensory 
and imaginative operations was futile. The grace of an illumination springing 
from commemoratio was essential. 

For Augustine, the intellectual entrapment in the out-of-doors was founded, 
promoted, and reinforced by his disordered moral life. Disordered desires do 
not call forth self-knowledge and a turn to interiority, let alone the larger realm 
of being and the incorporeal of which interiority forms a part. Rather, as all 
desires, these disordered desires terminate in a material realization of the 
desire. Desires for food terminate in eating the food. Desires for sex terminate 
in the sexual act. Desires for self-glorification terminate in an image of oneself 
as some great and fantastic figure who will change the course of history for- 
ever. All of these are focused on the visible, auditory, olfactory, tactile realiza- 
tions of these activities. The moral life that seeks pleasure fortifies the 
out-of-doors mind, enslaving it in its quests for the sensate and imaginable. 

This is why for Augustine the turn to interiority was not only a conversion of 
the mind to being, but required a moral conversion that starts with an ascetic 
turning from the material realizations of disordered desires within commemo- 
ratio. Augustine grasped God's loving presence as inching him toward this 
moral detachment when, in the burning search for truth first stirred by Cicero, 
his concerns for the nature of good and evil during his Manichean years left 
him dissatisfied with their answers. God continued to move him toward deta- 
chment through the unhappiness of his life following the Manichean years, 
which continued to haunt him not only before he met Ambrose, but after his 
first encounters with the incorporeal world.!6 Only when he received the grace 
of chastity which flowed to him through the "tolle lege, tolle lege" experience of 


14 Conf, 3.4-5 (Chadwick 38-39). Chadwick describes Augustine's reading of Cicero when he 
was 18 and the impact this had on Augustine's search for wisdom and truth in this intro- 
duction to the translation (viii). 

15 Conf, 7.23-25 (Chadwick, 127-8). In book eight, Augustine describes the additional moral 
and religious conversions that needed to take place for him to be able to turn to the inte- 
rior light of his soul. One sees from the beginning his desire to be brought to the light of a 
commemoration: Exaudi, deus. vae peccatis hominum! et homo dicit haec, et misereris 
eius, quoniam tu fecisti eum et peccatum non fecisti in eo. quis me commemorat pecca- 
tum infantiae meae, quoniam nemo mundus a peccato coram te, nec infans, cuius est 
unius diei vita super terram? quis me commemorat? an quilibet tantillus nunc parvulus, 
in quo video quod non memini de me? (Conf. 1.7). 

16 On evil, see Conf., 5.20 (Chadwick, 85). Augustine first met Ambrose in Milan in 384 A.D., 
see Confessions, 5.23 (Chadwick, 87). His incorporeal conversion took place before his 
moral and religious conversion in 386 A.D. 
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reading Paul's letter was he able to then break from the enslavement to the 
out-of-doors.!” 

Once Augustine could sustain the effects of the incorporeal conversion, 
then he had the intellectual liberty to pursue “that which is” and the “this or 
that of the form” of beings which were beyond the sensory operations of his 
mind. After his religious and moral conversion, one finds in Augustine's early 
letters extended discussions distinguishing and characterizing the senses, 
understanding, memory, and will. He repeatedly clarified which of those acts 
are corporeal from those that are not, especially in his letters to Nebridius.!? 
One also finds discussions of these interior activities in many of his early 
writings.!? 

The incorporeal conversion opened the door in Augustine to explore the 
profound world of the human person and to develop an account of Christian 
existence. With that first heuristic canon established and habitually embod- 
ied, the emergence of the three following heuristic canons became not only 
possible but habitual. 


1.3 The Second Heuristic Canon: Seeking Human Nature through 
Attention to Interiority 


Augustine's conversion to the world of being and his subsequent liberty to 
attend to interiority allowed him to begin discovering the wide range of com- 
ponents that comprise the human soul and how these components relate to 
each other. Later in his life, Augustine regularly summarized these discoveries 
such as one finds in the following quote from The Trinity: 


But since we are investigating the nature of the mind, let us not take into 
consideration any knowledge that is obtained from without through the 
senses of the body, and consider more attentively the principle which 
we have laid down: that every mind knows and is certain concerning 


17  Conf,8.28-29 (Chadwick, 152-3). 

18 “For the troubled eyes of my mind are filled with the concerns of wounds inflicted by the 
senses, but they are often revived and raised up by that little argument, which you know 
so well, that the mind and intelligence are better than the eyes and this ordinary looking. 
This would not be the case, unless those things that we understand had more being than 
these things which we see.” Augustine, Letters, vol. 1, trans. Roland Teske, The Works of 
Saint Augustine: A Translation for the 21st Century, Part 2 (New York: 2001), 23. 

19 See for example, Augustine Soliloquia, De Magistro, De Libero Arbitria, De Utilitate 
Credendi, and De Natura Boni. 
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itself ... who would doubt that he lives, remembers, understands, wills, 
thinks, knows, and judges? For even if he doubts, he lives; if he doubts, 
he remembers why he doubts; if he doubts, he understands that he 
doubts; if he doubts, he wishes to be certain; if he doubts, he thinks; if 
he doubts, he knows that he does not know; if he doubts, he judges that 
he ought not to consent rashly.20 


The key is being able to shift from the exterior objects to the immaterial and 
interior activities of the human soul. This starting point in interiority is a break- 
through that allows for the discovery of human nature. By nature, it must be 
made clear that this is not meant as some moderns tend to mean, namely as a 
kind of impoverished, universalist idea that is nominalistically divorced from 
the monadic and ever flowing river of space and time.?! Rather, Augustine was 
seeking the concrete intelligibility of being. Understanding intelligibility, hence 
nature, is an enrichment by which we can become present to “that which is” 
which includes both material being as well as the immaterial.?? Hence, under- 
standing the nature of the mind is to grasp the intelligibility of mind itself in its 
concrete and immaterial existence. As Lamb writes, "The nature of mind for 
Augustine, as for Plato and Aristotle, is given and to be discovered: It is not self- 
constructed, as for many moderns."? For all of us, discovering the reality of 
human nature provides a grasp of the capabilities of the human person, along 
with the natural aims and purposes of the person since each human person 
reaches toward perfection in and through the realization of these capabilities. 


20 Trin. 1014 (McKenna, 308). 

21 Eternity, Time, and the Life of Wisdom, 3-4. 

22 Augustine identified material beings as being both spatial and temporal. Of immaterial 
beings, the distinction was between those that were still temporal (e.g., the human mind 
which changes temporally, but not spatially), and the eternal, which is God. Lamb 
reminds us that Augustine, like Boethius and Aquinas, had discovered that the mind was 
intrinsically independent of space and time, though extrinsically dependent and 
impacted. Augustine would go on to note how time was something internal to the life of 
a created immaterial spirit. See for example Augustine, The Literal Meaning of Genesis, 
vol. 2, trans. John Taylor (New York: 1982), 67. The mind develops for example, and as well, 
it turns from one thing to another, and this all involves a kind of time, but it is not spatial. 
However, Augustine would note that in the light above the eye of the mind, the mind 
could know the unchanging truth even of this temporal life of the spirit. This liberty in 
truth would be formulated more precisely by later authors such as Aquinas, and it would 
be developed metaphysically by Lonergan through a retrieval of the meaning of prime 
matter and its relationship to the spiritual as explanatorily understood (Insight, 517-20). 

23 Eternity, Time, and the Life of Wisdom, 31. 
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Augustine's mature formulations of human nature are found in The Trinity, 
starting in book eight where he is in search of the Trinitarian image of God in 
the human person. By book ten, three candidates rise above all the others— 
memory, word, and will.2+ 


1.4 Memory 


Memory for Augustine is a faculty or power to which he gave attention early on 
in his writings.?> A rich account of memory is found in his Confessions.26 Memory 
for Augustine was more profound than it tends to mean for most of us. For us, 
memory is a recollection of something past. In the Confessions, memory, in 
relationship to understanding and judgment, is discovered to be the capacity 
to be present to being whether now or in the past. Examining amnesia illus- 
trates the profound meaning of memory. If we “forget” our insights and judg- 
ments, our biography, our friends and family, our country and its history, we 
cannot be present to these realities. The requirement of memory for presence 
is radical. Even in a “present” conversation with another, the past is taking 
place. The exterior words spoken and heard occur across time and space, and 
we are present to each other through that spatial temporal medium in part 
because of the capacity to remember what has taken place and what is taking 
place. If we had extreme short term memory loss, we could not hold a conver- 
sation and be present even in the “now.” 


24 The following treatment of memory, knowledge, and will is not meant to be exhaustive 
nor is it meant to resolve the multitude of disputes about Augustine’s explanations of the 
mind, memory, knowledge, and will, but rather as an illustration that he first had to dis- 
cover a natural facet before he could go on to explore its habits and states, as well as how 
these habits and states unfold developmentally. Augustine certainly developed and 
expanded his grasp of the facets of human nature. His notion of memory, for instance, 
expands from his earliest views in letters to Nebridius to the Confessions, and then again 
in The Trinity as he relates memory to understanding and will. Those important questions 
and disputes however are beyond the point being made here. Each facet of nature is wor- 
thy of entire essays and even books of their own as many writers on Augustine have 
revealed. 

25 Letters, vol. 1, 26-29. Augustine is replying to Nebridius. He discusses memory in terms of 
how it allows him to recall what has past. 

26 Conf, book ten. Augustine has beautiful descriptions of memory, which remembers not 
only images and sensations of the physical world, but also skills and even being itself, the 
last of which is beyond the senses. He comes to equate mind and memory in a number of 
passages. 
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This capacity of the mind to be present to another and to being by means of 
memory holds for the past as well. When we recall a past event in our lives, we 
are not merely recalling what is past as past, but we are becoming present to it 
again. When one turns to the historical past, memory becomes even more pro- 
found. If we know who Jesus was when he walked on earth as the Son with a 
divine and human nature, not only can we recall what he was on the cross, but 
we can become present to him again on that cross more so than those who may 
have been standing before him and did not know that he was the Son. Likewise 
for the Last Supper Eucharist, we are not merely recalling something past and 
gone, but we are becoming present again to the Last Supper, and with the sac- 
rament of the Eucharist, we are able to participate in the one and the same 
Last and Eternal Supper Eucharist. 

In short, memory gives us a great power to be able to be present to being 
such that the being enters into the soul as memory.?" This is radically different 
than modern philosophical positions which treat memory within the context 
of an isolated, monadic subject divorced from the universe of being. Memory 
in that context is merely in the world of subjectivity with no capabilities of 
encountering the objective universe, and hence no authentic capacity to be 
present to others. But in Augustine, memory is within commemoratio with the 
universe of being, and central in that universe is the presence to and of other 
persons as we will better understand in the realization of this nature both in its 
habits and states, and more fully in its development in relationship to the 
whole of history and eternal life made possible by an abiding presence and 
incorporation into the whole Christ, realized and most fully present in the gift 
of the Eucharistic indwelling and banquet.?? Grace as mediated within com- 
memoratio is central to Augustine's understanding of how memory operates. 
Without his incorporeal conversion, he could never have grasped how human 
beings participate within the unfolding of divine grace down through history 
in a communion of memory. 

Later in his life, as Augustine is looking for the Trinitarian image of God in 
us in The Trinity book ten, he returns to memory as a key candidate for one of 
the three that constitutes us in that image.?? Memory has the same meaning in 


27 Conf., 10.10 (Chadwick, 188-9). 

28 Matthew Lamb, St. Augustine on Memoria and Commemoratio, 237-47. 

29 In book nine of De Trinitate, Augustine investigated the trinity of the mind, knowledge, 
and love. In book ten, he turns from mind to memory, and from knowledge to understand- 
ing. This latter shift is discussed in the main text below. As to the first shift, one can think 
of the mind not as a distinct facet but rather as that which has and lives through each of 
these facets, and so mind was not adequately distinct from knowledge and will. In the 
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The Trinity as it did in Confessions. It makes possible presence to reality or 
being, and is almost equal to mind itself because it is comprised of one's bio- 
graphical history as a constitutive element of the whole history of creation and 
salvation. In addition to being a repository of sensory experiences and imagi- 
native constructs, as well as skills, it is the place in which the inner word is 
stored along with remembrances of thoughts and judgments and acts of will. 
Memory from which comes word and will is an image of the Father from whom 
comes Word and Gift.3° 


1.5 Knowledge: The Inner Word of Understanding 


In book ten of The Trinity, Augustine concludes that understanding (intellegere) 
is the second of the Trinitarian three. In book nine, Augustine had advanced the 
second of the three as knowledge, which he cast in terms of the inner word, and 
this inner word is “subjoined” to that which has being. Human beings know 
“intelligible things" by means of the mediation of this inner word. The inner 
word in turn is illumined by an "incorporeal light of its own kind" that is part of 
the nature of the mind that was created "according to the disposition of the 
Creator"?! A being is an intelligible existence and the mind was made to be "sub- 
joined" to such intelligibilities.?? And this is the point at which the inner word 
can be united to understanding. Understanding is a key element in the inner 
word.3 Augustine had recognized this early in his conversion. In a letter to 


Confessions, Augustine nearly equates mind and memory, because as he explores mem- 
ory, it seems to be nothing less than the self. But in book nine of De Trinitate, the mind 
seems to be more fundamental, as the subject of all acts and powers of the mind, and so 
itis the mind that is knowing and willing. And then in De Trinitate, book ten, the mind is 
identified as that which has all these different capabilities for activities, which include 
memory, knowledge, will, understanding, thinking and others. Thus, I would argue that 
mind is much like self-presence as does Edmund Hill since the self is the same self who is 
present in and through all of these acts. See Augustine, The Trinity, trans. Edmund Hill 
(New York, 1991), 266. 

30 Fr. Matthew Lamb was the professor who opened my mind to the riches of Augustine 
through a series of courses that he taught on Confessions, The Trinity, and City of God. 

31 Trin., 12.24 (McKenna, 366). Likely, Augustine thought of this light as identical to God in 
his earlier writings, but by the end of The Trinity, he recognizes that it cannot be God as 
God (as a note, this would make us God if so). So it must be a created light, and is more 
akin to later authors, such as Thomas Aquinas, who talked of the light of being or the 
agent intellect as a created participation in the divine light that is God. 

32 lbid. 

33 Edmund Hill makes this point, 266. 
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Nebridius, he talks about how every being has (1) existence, (2) is a "this or a 
that" with a form, and (3) endures.?* The form is that which is known by under- 
standing. Form is not something that is merely nameable, because much of 
what we can name and to which we can point in this universe lacks intelligible 
being. Darkness, for example, is not some being, but rather it is an absence of 
that which has an intelligible form, namely light.?5 Form is not sensate as such, 
but something that arises through an understanding of the “this or that.” Like 
the great mathematicians and philosophers before him, Augustine had a basic 
sense of intelligibility through examples of math and the mind. Euclidean 
geometry is full of examples of proofs and explanations that involve intelligibili- 
ties that are not sensible.36 But more important for Augustine is not only the 
character of intelligibility, but that intelligibility is the nature of a concrete being 
that exists, and the existence is the existence known by judgment, a judgment 
which affirms an existing "this or a that" with a form. Many moderns miss the 
real character of judgment and how it is integrally related to intelligibility.>” 


34 Letters, vol.1, 36. Nebridius had asked Augustine why only the Son was incarnate, and not 
all three, and so Augustine turns to these three elements of a being as an analogy to 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and since the Son is like the “form” and like word, and the 
incarnation was for the purpose of being a "word" of God, then it makes sense that the 
Son was the one who became incarnate, and not the others. 

35 Physical light can, of course, be grasped by sensory operations, however, darkness as a 
privation of light cannot. One has to discern that there is some kind of “being” to light that 
is absent in darkness. Modern science confirms this point about light and darkness. 

36 Augustine uses geometrical arguments to communicate various analogies of intelligibil- 
ity. See for example, his use of the circle in Soliloquiorum, 2.19-20 (The Soliloquies in 
Augustine: Earlier Writings, trans. John Burleigh [Philadelphia: 1953], 60-62), or De doc- 
trina christiana, 418 (On Christian Doctrine, trans. D.W. Robertson [New York: 1958], 144). 
I have found Lonergan to be helpful in explaining the meaning of intelligibility. When 
something is understood explanatorily, the understanding is isomorphic with the intelli- 
gible form (Insight, 399ff). Lonergan begins his book Insight with the example of a circle 
to illustrate the meaning of understanding and intelligibility (as well as image and defini- 
tion). Lonergan makes use of the same elements of the circle mentioned by Augustine. 
The circle is an infinite set of lines that are the same length, all have one point in common 
on the very end of the line (the center), and are on the same plane (7). Lonergan points 
out that if one understands why this is necessarily a circle, one has grasped the intelligi- 
bility of the circle (8). Notice this contrasts with both the imperfect circle as imagined or 
as drawn. Thus a geometric circle cannot be seen, literally (7-9). Many examples in geom- 
etry bring out the meaning of intelligible form, and thus are useful educationally to 
instruct students about the meaning of intelligibility, and how this is distinct from sensi- 
ble images or "forms." Augustine alludes to this in a number of his early writings. 

37 Eternity, Time, and the Life of Wisdom, 31-34. 
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Perhaps the most recurrent point of contrast that is used to clarify the 
inner word is that of the outer word. The inner word precedes and transcends 
any outer word, and outer words include not only spoken words, but interior 
imaginative constructs in a particular language like Greek or Latin. The inner 
word of a circle for example, becomes the basis for talking about circles in any 
language, or even translating the outer word "circle" from one language to 
another. As Cavadini writes, “... an ‘inner word’ (intimum verbum) ... precedes 
all individual words or even thoughts in any language, including Latin or even 
Greek.”38 

It is worth noting that Augustine formulated memory by its relationship to 
the inner word of understanding and will.?9 Earlier in The Trinity, in book five, 
Augustine discussed how the Father, Son, and Spirit were distinct from each 
other by their relations, the Son as begotten of the Father and the Father who 
begets the Son, and then, the Spirit as gift of the Father and the Son, who are the 
gift-givers.*° In the same way, Augustine was seeking the image of God in us so 
as to better understand how we, as human beings, are related interiorly to God, 
and in turn, to develop a better analogical understanding of God. Thus, he was 
seeking not only three components, but three that were intimately related as 
mutually referential acts. And so he turned to self-memory, self-understanding, 
and self-love.*! They are one in life, mind, and substance, yet irreducibly three 
in relation.^? The inner word of understanding proceeds from memory. And 
since the inner word is like the remembered inner word, it is an image of that 
from which it proceeds, and hence it is a begetting. 

Ultimately, this self-memory, self-understanding, and self-love is a love of a 
self that is intrinsically made for God. The self has no natural intrinsic limits in 
relation to being and truth. Augustine goes on to argue how this presence in 
memory and inner word of understanding is really something that only becomes 


38 John C. Cavadini, The Quest for Truth in Augustine’s De Trinitate, in Theological Studies 58 
(1997): 433. Many authors miss the centrality of this distinction between the inner and 
outer word, I would argue, because they lack the incorporeal conversion. Consequently, 
when they focus upon Augustine's notions of knowledge and self-knowledge, they tend to 
highlight the linguistics styles and structures of his writings, which then leads into a num- 
ber of debates about the relevance of his writings, especially if they consider his analysis 
of language inadequate (a meaning to "language" which for Augustine is part of the outer 
word). In turn, they miss the entire incorporeal world of which he was able to attend and 
articulate as a result of the incorporeal conversion. 

39 Trin., 10.18, 15.19, 15.24 (McKenna, 311, 409, 415). 

40 Trin., 512-517 (McKenna, 189-98). 

41 Trin, 1028 (McKenna, 331-2). 

42 Ibid. 
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itself in contemplative presence to God. Only when one contemplates God is 
one in the likeness of the Son as begotten of the Father.*? This contemplation is 
true wisdom. 


1.6 Will and Love 


As Augustine was searching for the Trinitarian image, what attracted his atten- 
tion was the will that proceeded from the inner word. This will was not the 
same as bodily desires. In book nine, this will is what is meant by love.^* The 
inner word of understanding allows us to become present to intelligible beings, 
and once present, the will then can act in relationship to those intelligible 
beings through that inner word. In contrast, desires that act in relationship to 
sensate objects are profoundly different because knowledge of sense objects is 
through sense acts, not through the inner word. 

As with memory and the inner word, Augustine is examining will-love by its 
relationship to these other two. Already, we have noted that will as love is when 
the will binds the subject to the intelligible being through the inner word of 
understanding. This results in an important contrast between the relationship 
of memory to inner word, and the relation of these two to love. The inner word 
to recall is begotten because it is a likeness, but in the case of the will that binds 
the mind to the intelligible being made present by the inner word, there is no 
begetting, but just a movement of the will to adhere to the being as good. The 
will that binds is thus not begotten from the memory and inner word, even 
though it comes from these two.*® This is why the will is like the Holy Spirit, 
who is love, and is not begotten.*6 


43 Trin., 14.6, 14. (McKenna, 417, 425-8). The real likeness to the Trinity emerges only when 
the memory, knowledge, and will are of God as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. “For the like- 
ness to God in this image will then be perfect when the vision of God will be perfect" 
(Trin., 14.23 [McKenna, 445]). 

44 Trin., 9.17 (McKenna, 286-7). 

45 Trin. 9.18 (McKenna, 288). 

46 Itis crucial to remember that Augustine's formulation of will and many of these interior, 
spiritual acts do not arise in a form necessary to be apprehended as the image of God in 
us without a prior formation by God's graces, especially the grace of God's own presence 
that has been linked to the "light" that shines above the eye of the mind mentioned earlier 
in this chapter. Through nearly all of the opening sections of each chapter in The Trinity, 
he reminds the reader of the necessity of living a life of humble and formative faith if one 
is to be fruitful in exploring God and the image of God in us. 
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The nature of memory, inner word (knowledge), and will provide the 
basis for understanding key facets of the human being, those which 
Augustine argued are theologically grasped as being in the image of God.^? 
These three of course are notthe only facets of the human soul that Augustine 
discovers. His incorporeal conversion allowed him to explore the passions, 
images and the imagination, desire, and other capacities and operations of 
the human person.?? The point here has been to reveal a particular heuristic 
canon, and that was to discover the nature of a being. The nature is the con- 
crete intelligibility of a "this or that," or in other words, the “form.” Such a 
form is not grasped by a sensory or imaginative act, but only by understand- 
ing and judgment, which is why the incorporeal conversion is a necessary 
first step. 


1.7 The Third Heuristic Canon: The State or Habits of Nature 


Once an element of interiority and its relations that comprise human nature 
are discovered, then one can go on to explore the habits of that element. In 
other words, once one discovers memory, knowledge, and will, then one can 
go on to ask about the habits of memory, of knowledge, and of will and how 
these unite as a whole into states such as fallen or perfected. “Habits” or 
"states" presuppose the discovery of nature, and thus comprise the next heu- 
ristic canon for exploring and discovering the human person both naturally 
and supernaturally. The failure to recognize both the way in which nature is 
discovered, and then how states and habits arise in nature has led many 
moderns, especially in the social sciences, to read evil states back into nature 
itself.49 

The significance of the formation of these habits and states is profound. 
Habits and states move the image of God into a likeness, either perfected or 
fallen. For man *... the likeness to God is his honor, the likeness to the beasts is 
his disgrace.5? Augustine's articulation of these two contradictory states has 
been lasting. 


47 The perfection of that image into a likeness does not come about in this life, though it 
does grow toward that likeness through stages of development from faith to wisdom 
(Trin., book 13), and then in the afterlife, if all goes well, it comes to the fullness of that 
likeness when we see God face to face (Trin., book 14). 

48 In De Trinitate, these other facets come out in book 12. 

49 Eternity, Time, and the Life of Wisdom, 94104. 

50 Trin, 12.16 (McKenna, 358). 
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18 The Fallen State 


As fallen, memory fails to be a begetter of the inner word and fails to be an 
origin of good will that acts with regard to that inner word as it should.*! If the 
fallen memory does beget, it begets lies and deceit, and it originates false loves 
for gods that are empty. As fallen, the mind fails to live in the light of being, and 
regularly turns away from seeking true inner words, and thus it turns away 
from intelligible being, and thus does not allow for memory to become a beget- 
ter of such words and it fails to provide the presence to intelligible being 
needed for good will to arise. As fallen, the will remains a slave to the passions 
or false loves, and fails to rise up to embrace what is good and noble. 

Only a mind incorporeally converted could understand and formulate the 
true character of this fallen state because it first has to discover the incorporeal 
elements of the soul, and the nature of these elements through a turn to inte- 
riority, which then provides a measure for what that being should be, and what 
failure would mean. Without a sense of the nature of memory, one could not 
say what it would mean for memory to be fallen. Memory in relation to knowl- 
edge and will is the power of retaining a presence to being, but when it fails, 
either it fails to beget an inner word or it fails in the procession of will that 
binds the mind to the being in its goodness. If the memory is not doing this, 
then it is fallen or incomplete. In other words, memory that fails to sustain the 
procession of the inner word thus sustains a darkness of the mind. And mem- 
ory that fails to process a will that seeks to rest in the good made known by the 
inner word sustains a weakness of will. In both cases, there is a failure in the 
perfection of human nature because memory that is vacated of the inner word 
has nothing to beget and memory that is filled with false loves and gods is 
memory that does not process a will of the good known through the inner 
word. This failure deforms the ability to commune with the whole of being. Its 
greatest privation is the privation of a life in God and in communion with the 
entire city of God. 

Augustine's liberation to explore human nature and its fallen state allowed 
him to discover and formulate original sin and its revelatory source in the fall 
of Adam and Eve. All of their children and their children's children inherit this 
state. Augustine thought the cause of this inheritance to be the permanent 
state of some desires to be disobedient to the will. One has to expand on 
human nature beyond memory, understanding, and will to grasp this point. 
The higher mind and will are the ruling and informing elements of the entire 
human being, and thus the body should be ordered by these higher elements. 


51 Asa note, “as it should" only wisdom can discern. 
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What one finds is that only some facets of the body are so ordered, and some 
key elements seem to be unusually disordered.5? Primarily, these unusually 
disordered desires are the generative desires that exist in each man and 
woman. Originally, this permanent state of concupiscence was the result of the 
turning of the will from God in Eve and then Adam. It was the first effect after 
being disobedient to God by eating the fruit of the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil.5? Then Adam and Eve discovered that they were “naked.” The disor- 
dered desire at the basis of this discovery is one that is not restored in obedi- 
ence to the mind and will while on earth, even by the graces of baptism, though 
its strength to tempt can be weakened. More often, the reverse becomes true, 
the mind and will become enslaved to the desires of the body. The disordered 
desires and the enslavement of the mind and will in turn were begotten in 
their children. It would grow into the murder of Abel and the violence and 
corruption of the entire human race. 

Without understanding the proper nature of memory, knowledge, and will, 
one could never formulate the natural disorders of this fallen state, nor the 
ramifications of its supernatural privations. The fallen state also includes a 
propensity to commit personal sin. Every sin warps human nature. It results in 
a failure of that nature to be perfected in virtue. It causes a failure of memory, 
a failure of the inner word, a failure of good will that should not be. 


1.9 Perfected State 


There is a limited and a comprehensive meaning to the perfected state. The 
limited meaning is that every incremental addition to memory, the inner 
word, and good will adds perfection to the memory, knowledge, and will. So, 
learning about the activities and capabilities of a plant or animal, the nature 
of justice or fortitude, or the doctrinal meaning of the Trinity brings about 
limited perfections in the human person. But human memory, inner word, 
and will are not limited to these incremental perfections, but have an intrinsic 


52 Nearly all of Augustine's writings that touch upon original sin and the fall make this point. 
For a few examples see De nuptiis et concupiscientia, 7 (On Marriage and Concupiscence, 
trans. Peter Holmes and Robert Ernest Wallis. Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, First Series, 
Vol. 5, (ed.) Philip Schaff [Buffalo, Ny: 1887], 135 and 164—5), and De Genesis ad literram, 
543 (The Literal Meaning of Genesis, vols. 1 and 2, trans. John Taylor [New York: 1982 ]). See 
also De civitate Dei, 1313-15 (City of God, trans Henry Bettenson [London: 1972, reissued 
2003], 522-3). 

53 Civ. Dei, 1313-15 (Bettenson, 522-3). 
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unrestrictedness which cannot be completed or perfected by anything finite. 
This is where the restlessness of all things *until they rest in God" is found in 
human beings. The comprehensive meaning of perfection is the perfection of 
the entire human soul and all its components. 

In human nature, the perfections are identified by the virtues. Augustine, 
being trained in and then becoming a teacher of the liberal arts, was well 
versed in these virtues, and though prior to his incorporeal conversion, he 
would have been aware of these virtues, he would not have grasped the signifi- 
cance of their reality nor the true foundations of their measure within the cre- 
ated nature of the human soul. His conversion brought these alive. The grace 
of Christ brought out his humanity. There are two sets of virtues that Augustine 
repeatedly mentions throughout his post-conversion life. The first is the moral 
virtues, and he like many others gives significant attention to the cardinal four: 
prudence, temperance, courage, and justice. One of the great aims found 
within the best of the Roman Empire and its traditions is the high place given 
to the moral virtues. However, such moral character was rarely achieved, 
because of the inherent weakness of the will due to the fall and the multitude 
of concrete distortions which Augustine investigates in detail throughout the 
first ten books of City of God. Interestingly, as Augustine argues, the basis that 
kept these virtues to the fore in such a distorted context was the quest for glory 
and honor? In Augustine's assessment, given the general fallen state of the 
world, this quest for glory and honor is the most fruitful base for the moral 
virtues, yet it is fraught with a fundamental danger, and that is the libido domi- 
nandi, the lust for domination. The glory of Rome was its power, strength, and 
dominion. This quest for glory, especially given the fallen state of concupis- 
cence, easily turns into an aggressive and violent thirst for domination. In con- 
trast to the divine response to the tower of Babel that results in the diversity of 
the languages which directly weakens imperial domination,5® the great Roman 
leaders knew that a single language was required to rule the world, and so they, 
with much bloodshed, tried to make that a reality by making Latin the lan- 
guage of the world. This failed of course, but many lives were lost in the Roman 


54 For example, in book two, Augustine provides evidence as to how the gods fed the repub- 
lic with moral corruption, even though the best of the Greek and Roman philosophers 
upheld the moral virtues (Civ. Dei, book two). In book 19, Augustine systematically 
explores the different philosophical positions and their limits in attaining true happiness 
and the supreme good. 

55 Ibid, 5.1314 (Bettenson, 201-2). 

56 Ibid. 16.4-5 (Bettenson, 656-9). 
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quest for domination.” Still, Rome's magnanimity and nobility in the fallen 
state of the human race cannot be denied even if glory and honor were not 
enough to sustain the cultural respect and ideals of the moral virtues. 

Though glory and honor were the best natural basis for promoting the moral 
virtues in a fallen world, they were not the best context supernaturally. The life 
and light of grace is necessary, a grace that is one and the same as God, the true 
magister of the inner soul. As Augustine argues in the City of God, there is a 
higher life, the life of true religion that transforms the moral virtues, putting 
them on a new footing and liberating them to their true ends.5? This new 
supernatural footing is rooted in its own set of perfections, namely the theo- 
logical virtues. As Lamb writes, "As Augustine saw so clearly, only the theologi- 
cal virtues of faith, hope, and agapic love could keep the intellectual and moral 
virtues from declining into cynicism and stoicism.’59 Augustine focuses upon 
the centrality of these three virtues in his later writing, the Enchiridion on Faith, 
Hope, and Charity.9? From early in his post-conversion life, Augustine recog- 
nized this higher alpha and omega context of the moral virtues as in his essay 
that contrasts the Catholic and Manichean ways of life.8! One becomes coura- 
geous because of the Son who sacrificed his life courageously for us, and 
because we have the hope of resurrected life, and we want that life because we 
are in love with God. One becomes prudent because our destiny is a good life 
headed to eternal life. With the hope of salvation we use our prudential reason 
to discern what should be done in this world as pilgrims. With love, our pru- 
dential reason thinks in faith about the things to be done. We are just because 
of God's justice and mercy. Out of hope, we trust that all will be made right 


57 Ibid. 19.7 (Bettenson, 861-2). 

58 Ibid, 19.25 (Bettenson, 891). 

59 Eternity, Time, and the Life of Wisdom, 9. 

60 Enchiridion on Faith, Hope, and Charity, trans. Bruce Harbert (Hyde Park, Ny: 1999). Most 
of the work written around 420 A.D. focuses upon the virtue of faith, and hence is an 
exploration of creedal teachings and doctrine. 

61 Augustine writes "Now since this love, as I have said, is not love of things in general, but 
rather love of God, that is, of the supreme good, the supreme wisdom, and the supreme 
harmony, we can define the virtutes thus: temperance is love preserving itself whole and 
unblemished for God, fortitude is love enduring all things willingly for the sake of God, 
justice is love serving God alone, and there, ruling well those things subject to man, and 
prudence is love discriminating rightly between those things which aid it in reaching God 
and those things which might hinder it,” see De moribus ecclesiae catholicae et de moribus 
manichaeorum, 1.15.25 (The Catholic and Manichean Ways of Life, in The Fathers of the 
Church, vol. 56, trans. Donald Gallagher and Idella Gallagher [Washington, D.c.: 1966], 
22-23). 
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because God promises that it will take place. And we want all to be made right 
for the whole of the human race and the entire history of the universe because 
of our love for God, a love which springs from God's love for us and for all the 
goodness of creation and salvation. That love is the grace that illumines the 
human soul to its very core. 

Ultimately, perfection consists in the perfection of all things in Christ after 
he hands his brothers and sisters over to his Father as a gift of love following 
the final judgment.&? This will be the final, ultimate and eternal grace. He made 
this possible for us through the Paschal Mystery, a mystery which embraces 
each one of us and the entire history of material and spiritual being through 
the gift of Christ himself at the Eucharist. Then memory becomes commemo- 
ratio at its highest level. It begets the word of the Word in the very essence of 
the human soul, making this highest presence to the Perfect Presence possible 
and real. It spirates in the willing and loving soul a love of God made possible 
by God's love, a love of the son or daughter that is then like the Son. This love 
then can call the Son's Father “our Father" It is a faith, hope, and love that can 
then incorporate every person into him within the very center and life of the 
unrestricted love, truth, goodness, and understanding of the eternal life of the 
Holy Trinity. 

When all is complete, this redeemed image will become the perfected image 
of God in us, and though created, it will be a divine likeness that we will pos- 
sess.83 It will be to remember God as God, to know God as God, and to love God 
as God in an eternal embrace with the Father as sons and daughters, through 
the Son as brothers and sisters, and by the power of the Holy Spirit. In the last 
book of The Trinity, Augustine explores this profound and created beatific vision 
of God, a beatific vision that is centered upon Trinitarian perfection. Our mem- 
ory will be a perfected commemoratio with the entire history of the human race 
and the whole of creation, filled with the love of God, the wisdom of God, and 
the life of God. The beatific vision will eternally beget in us the inner word of the 
Word, the word of love and truth, the word of love itself. It will process a love 
that will bind us to the Father through the inner word of the Word of the Father, 
in the Wisdom of love and truth. In City of God, in the last book, Augustine looks 
at our life in eternity with the Father, through the Son, by the power of the Holy 
Spirit. There he looks at all facets of the human person and how these as a 
united whole will be brought to completion and supernatural elevation. The 
body and its desires will be in perfect health, strength, vigor. This is why he spec- 
ulates that we will be in our 30s when we rise from the dead, the age of the death 


62 Civ. Dei, 20.16-20.18 (Bettenson, 927-31). 
63 . Trin. 15.43 (McKenna, 509-11). 
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and resurrection of our Lord.64 Even male and female will have a place, “for they 
will be like the angels of heaven" not without but with their male and female 
bodies.95 All desire will be subservient to the mind that sees God and to the will 
that loves God and is obedient to him.96 Nothing will be wanting. Human nature 
will be made full and overflowing with gifts that have become its own, but bring 
it beyond, even while perfecting its natural powers. 

Augustine's magnificent expressions of this eternal perfection of our 
humanity were made possible through the incorporeal conversion, which 
itself was made possible by the redemptive graces of God, the Church, the sac- 
raments, and the traditions that make the weak will stronger, that opened the 
mind to truth, that make the will chaste and good. 

Augustine's ability to attend to interiority opens up many states of nature 
beyond what have been mentioned here. One could look at the state of nature 
asit was being redeemed by God's grace, both under the old and new covenants. 
Under the old law, God begins to form a kingdom of priests, prophets, and kings 
that establishes the law but without the grace to fulfill the law.®’ Under the new, 
members of the body of Christ are in the state of pilgrims living in the chal- 
lenges of life on earth, praying to stay faithful, hopeful, and charitable because 
of the interior struggles due to the vestiges that remain in the soul from the 
fallen state.9$ One could examine the state of the damned as Augustine does in 
book 21 of City of God.9? Or the multiplicity of fallen forms of life within the city 
of man and how these contrast to what Christ offers and makes possible.”° 


110 The Fourth Heuristic Canon: Dialectical Development 


The discovery of a multiplicity of states or habits of nature makes it possible to 
begin discovering the stages of these states, both within one’s own individual 
biography and within entire social, cultural, and civilizational histories. Seeking 
trends of states and habits is the fourth heuristic canon that Augustine bequeaths 


64 Civ Dei, 22.15 (Bettenson, 1055-6). 

65 Ibid. 22.17 (Bettenson, 1057-8). 

66 Ibid. 22.21 (Bettenson, 1064—5). 

67 Civ Dei, books 13-17 and 18.27-54 (Bettenson, 794-842) deal with a multitude of redemp- 
tive "states" of the people of God. 

68 Trin., book 13. This book focuses largely on the trinity of memory, faith, and love, especially 
as brought alive under the New Covenant. Civ. Dei, 18.46-54 (Bettenson, 827-42) examines 
states of Christian life and community under the New Covenant until the end of time. 

69 See especially, Civ. Dei, 21.9 (Bettenson, 983-5). 

70 Ibid., books 1-10. 
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to us. His spiritual autobiography is the fruit of this canon, as is his Christian vision 
of the polis that transposed Plato's Republic into a higher form within the context 
of history, a vision of history as the dialectic of sin and grace, the city of man and 
the city of God, one that was not challenged philosophically until the dialectical 
versions of history presented by Hegel and Marx. 

The trends of one's life and history for Augustine are not straightforward 
unfoldings of an incomplete nature to its perfection. The fall made this impos- 
sible. Rather, development always occurs as a dialectical tension between good 
and evil, grace and sin, love and hate, virtue and vice. From the moment of 
birth this is true, whether it is the birth of a person in Cain or the birth of an 
empire in Romulus. 


1.11 Biographical Trends in the Confessions 


In the Confessions, Augustine traces through a series of stages of his life in the 
first nine books, and in each stage he discusses the tensions between nature in 
habits and states that are either ordered or disordered. Roughly, Augustine 
sorted his life into infancy, young boyhood, teenage years, and then adulthood, 
with adulthood being divided into his life before his conversion and his life 
after. In each state and stage, he was able to identify what is good or what is evil 
because of his grasp of what was natural and what should be. A good state was 
good because God's love and grace allowed it to fulfill and perfect its nature. An 
evil state was evil because it was a privation of that which should be according 
to the nature. Right from the beginning of Confessions Augustine is able to 
make these distinctions. At the end of the first book where he traces out his 
infancy and boyhood, Augustine summarizes his findings, starting with the 
goods in his life during those first two phases: 


Yet, Lord, I must give thanks to you, the most excellent and supremely 
good Creator and Governor of the universe, my God, even though by your 
will I was merely a child. For at that time I existed, I lived and thought and 
took care for my self-preservation (a mark of your profound latent unity 
whence I derived my being). An inward instinct told me to take care of 
the integrity of my sense, and even in my little thoughts about little mat- 
ters I took delight in the truth. I hated to be deceived, I developed good 
memory, I acquired the armoury of being skilled with words, friendship 
softened me, I avoided pain, despondency, ignorance."! 


71  Conf,13 (Chadwick, 22). 
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He goes on to identify his sins: 


Mysin consisted in this, that I sought pleasure, sublimity, and truth not in 
God but in his creatures, in myself and creating beings. So it was that I 
plunged into miseries, confusions, errors.” 


Throughout the entire first book on his infancy and boyhood, Augustine sorts 
out not only his own goods and evils within his own soul, but those of his par- 
ents, friends, and teachers. These goods and evils were understood and known 
within the light that is the grace of God’s loving presence. He reveals from the 
beginning of the Confessions that his state of being was formed within the cru- 
cible of history, within a multitude of relationships, both angelic and human. 
Each stage of his life was a moment in that crucible. Being alive, delighting in 
the truth, developing his memory were all good, springing from his nature, and 
perfecting it. But at the same time, these same natural propensities were pri- 
vated when he enjoyed deceiving others or when he failed to seek God in Truth 
and to implant God in his memory. 

If Augustine did nothing more than examine each stage and state of his life, 
he would be illustrating nothing more than the third heuristic canon. However, 
he was doing more. Augustine was also identifying how events and states or 
habits in one stage led to the next. This is when the final heuristic canon 
emerges, that of dialectical development. Dialectical, because one sees that 
human life from one stage to the next springs from conflicting opposition 
between good and evil, virtue and vice, grace and sin. This dialectic unfolds 
from one stage to the next, comprised of opposed fundamental trends. The 
trend of good, which begets good, is opposed to the trend of evil, which begets 
evil. And then there is the surprise. In the midst of these opposed trends is God 
bringing good out of evil."? Mercy is the central operator in this surprise. 

In trend one, good begets the good. The love of his mother and her love for 
Jesus implanted that name in Augustine's heart from a young age."^ And this 
gift would continue to have a hold on his heart even when he was running 


72 Ibid. 

73 The following accounts of the trends of evil and good, and then how God brings good out 
of evil are not meant to be thorough explanation of Augustine's account of the stages of 
his life and the movements of his states of being, but rather as a pointer to those stages 
and states. If the reader would like to see the details, I would recommend sitting down 
with pen and paper, and then tracing these through the Confessions. It is quite an interest- 
ing and rewarding exercise. 

74 . Conf, 1.11 (Chadwick, 9). 
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away from his mother trying to fulfill his ambitions in life and then joining the 
Manicheans.?? He would see how the stirrings for truth seeded by Cicero at age 
eighteen would be a river in his life even as a Manichean.79 Likewise, he would 
see how his incorporeal conversion would open up the world of being to him, 
including the incorporeal world that included God and his own mind. 

In trend two, evil begets evil. Augustine would discover how the ambitious 
desires of his youth to win games would lead him into the pride of defamation 
of others in his boyhood, and then into a disordered love for prestige as a 
teacher of the liberal arts and the elitist religion of the Manicheans. His love for 
the sake of love that sprung up in his “first bubblings of manhood” became a 
god to which he was addicted until his conversion, and by which he was 
tempted for the rest of his life." These privations of his nature caused by disor- 
dered love of pleasures, vanities, love for love, and thirst for honor led him 
down paths that constantly left him unhappy. Pleasures were fleeting. Vanity 
left him empty. Love for the sake of love itself was wanting. By his thirties, his 
thirst for honor left him exhausted, his love was dark and empty as he turned 
to a new concubine, and he was left wondering why a homeless drunk could be 
happier than a man in his prime of life at the top of his game.”8 

In response, God brings good out of evil. This is the Christological and sote- 
riological point of Augustine's theology of redemption, which Augustine saw 
operative throughout his life." Out of mercy, God was converting Augustine's 
disordered states and habits into a new life through a multitude of graces. As 
he discovered the emptiness of his boyhood dreams and games in his teenage 
years, Cicero at eighteen would provide him with the quest for wisdom and 
truth.8° His vanity and pride combined with the search for truth, and the seed 
of the name of Jesus, would lead him into the Manicheans. But the false teach- 
ings of the Manicheans about evil, the Holy Scriptures, and the faith would 
bring him down the road of skepticism.?! In turn, skepticism, combined with 


75 Ibid., 3.10 (Chadwick, 40). 

76 Ibid., 3.7-8 (Chadwick, 38-39). 

77 lbid. 2.1-9 (Chadwick, 24-29). 

78 Ibid. 6.9 (Chadwick, 97). 

79 Lamb draws out the centrality of the presence of God in Jesus Christ and how crucial it 
was to bringing good out of evil. “In fact, given the violence and massive injustice through- 
out human history, any sober and realistic assessment would lead us to realize how only 
the highest Christology would be able to bring good out of evil, life out of death, grace out 
of sin, the kingdom of God and perfect justice out of the injustice and death of this life" 
(Eternity, Time, and the Life of Wisdom, n5). 

80 Conf., 3.7-8 (Chadwick, 38-39). 

81 Conf., 5.13-19 and 6.18 (Chadwick, 79-85 and 104-5) summarize this point. 
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his disordered love of style, his ongoing search for truth in the midst of his 
mother's persistence in prayers and charity, opened the doors to listening to 
Ambrose's sermons and being intrigued by Ambrose's life, which in turn 
opened up the possibilities to the validity of the Holy Scriptures and the 
Catholic faith.8? God continued to bring this good out of evil by revealing to 
Augustine the light of the mind and the incorporeal world, along with the true 
nature of good and evil as a privation of this light and the good that it is sup- 
posed to illumine.9? After this first taste of the incorporeal, Augustine's ongo- 
ing disordered love of love and his empty life would continue for a time, but 
eventually these would give way to God's graces; to the sweet music of chastity, 
and his conversion to the good, and then his baptism into Christ.64 Through a 
series of conversions within the grace of God's loving light, God was bringing 
good out of evil in Augustine’s life by instilling in him a living faith that healed 
his mind and strengthened his will.85 

Good begets good.99 Evil begets evil. And God brings good out of evil. In 
concrete life, these three come together, and this is why the final heuristic 
canon is one of dialectical development.57 Evil and good are dialectically 
opposed. Bringing good out of evil presumes this dialectic, because it brings a 
new trend out of a contrary trend. This heuristic canon of dialectical develop- 
ment opened up to Augustine the life of good and evil, and the providential 
God that was working throughout his biography to redeem him and bring him 
to perfection and beatitude (and those around him). As we will see, this same 
canon was operative in his writing of City of God. 


82 Ibid., 5.2 (Chadwick, 87-88). 

83 Ibid. 716 (Chadwick, 123). 

84 Ibid. 8.29 (Chadwick, 152-3). 

85 Lamb articulates this point about faith, the mind, and the will especially in contrast to 
how moderns have tended to see a life of faith as contradictory to the life of reason 
(Eternity, Time, and the Life of Wisdom, 148). 

86 One area that needs further development is the distinction and relation of natural and 
supernatural goods. Natural goods that are harmed do tend to bring about the reversal of 
the evil just as a sick body will try to heal itself. However, there are some trends that sim- 
ply cannot be reversed, and this is the point of the fallen state above. Certain evils seem 
inevitable such as death and concupiscence. Supernatural goods also beget supernatural 
goods, especially through merit. In addition, many of the supernatural goods directly 
address the fallen state (e.g., baptism, reconciliation), and so these have a special role in 
bringing good out of evil. 

87 For a more differentiated account of dialectical development, see Lonergan, Insight, 
451-79. Lonergan develops a more precise account of the dialectical development of 
human beings as the tension between authenticity and inauthenticity in Method in 
Theology, 104—5, 110-12. 
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City of God is filled with accounts of developmental trends of the fallen state in 
dialectical tension with the graced state of human nature.88 One sees this most 
fully in books ten and after. The disobedience of Adam and Eve immediately 
results in the disobedience of their bodily desires toward their minds and wills, 
which directly turns their relationship to each other into one of disordered 
desires, especially lust.89 The trend of evil begetting evil found its home at the 
very beginning of history, in the foundational cell of human society, the first 
man and the first woman. This concupiscence, Augustine speculates, becomes 
the reason why their children could no longer be conceived and born in a state 
of grace (a living presence in God's love) and in the Garden of Eden.9° Adam 
and Eve were meant to be mediators of God's sanctifying grace to their children. 
But this mediational role was lost to the entire human race, and it would not be 
restored until baptism was given to the apostles.?! This state of concupiscence 


88 As with the Confessions, the dialectical trends below are not treated in detail, but rather 
only as pointers. For those who have read the City of God, these pointers should stir up 
enough data to affirm the existence of this fourth heuristic canon. As with the Confessions, 
a careful tracing of this canon through this text is quite revealing. 

89 Civ. Dei, 13.13 (Bettenson, 522-3). 

go Ibid. 13.3 (Bettenson, 511-3). In many places, Augustine writes of concupiscence as the 
hereditary cause of original sin. For another, see "Letter to Count Valerius," Chapter 37. 
Such a hereditary privation needs a cause, and since the will of the individual conceived 
in this state is not the cause of the state, some other cause needs to be evoked, one in 
which “evil begets evil.” This is concupiscence. 

91 As Lawrence Welch argues, Augustine's understanding of the goodness of marriage and of 
the union of man and woman grew. See Lawrence J. Welch, The Augustinian foundations 
of a Nuptial Theology of the body: *He Who Created both Sexes Will Restore Both" in Wisdom 
and Holiness, Science and Scholarship, Essays in Honor of Matthew L. Lamb, (eds.) Michael 
Dauphinais and Matthew Levering (Naples: 2007), 353-74. Augustine disagreed with 
some of his contemporaries that marriage and the begetting and bearing of children was 
a result of the punishment of death and was always springing from sin. As Augustine 
matured, his view of marriage became more comprehensively linked to the union of 
Christ and the Church, to the point that the resurrection of the male and female as male 
and female will have an eschatological meaning that lasts for eternity. I would add, that 
much of what Augustine develops about man as man and woman as woman are rooted in 
his unfolding discoveries of human nature, the state of nature, and its disordered or order 
development into eternal life. Hence this development sprung from the repeated and 
expanded interior unfolding of these heuristic canons. See for instance his treatment of 
man and woman in book twelve of De Trinitate in light of higher and lower reason (which 
were the uses of reason to contemplate eternal things or temporal things respectively), or 
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in turn not only resulted in children conceived without grace, but children 
conceived in a fallen state, and that state immediately became one of envy and 
hatred. Cain killed Abel. This in turn set the stage for the cities of Cain, driven 
to grow because of greed, envy, anger, hatred, and domination.?? And one can 
go on to the flood as God's response; and then the tower of Babel. Augustine 
traces these trends to their doomed destiny. Evil in the first cell of the human 
race grew from disobedience into a perversity that is at the heart of the cities 
of the world. 

God brings good out of evil socially and historically. From the beginning of 
history, along with the unfolding of the seeds of disobedience, God offered the 
graces of forgiveness, penance, reconciliation, and restoration. God went after 
Adam and Eve and received their confession and gave their penance. Abel 
died, but Seth was resurrected.?? And Seth's son, Enosh, hoped to call upon the 
name of the Lord.% That calling was made possible after God chose Abraham 
to be the father of faith, the father of nations. That calling began to blossom 
with Moses, who was saved from the waters and destined to liberate his people, 
who were God's people. One can see that God was preparing the world both 
historically and prophetically for a great event that would be the divine 
response to a fallen race that God loves and God wants as his own, to be free, 
fully human, and even divinized in that humanity. So what Augustine develops 
in The Trinity as a realization in likeness of the Trinitarian image, so in City of 
God, Augustine manifests that realization within the history of the human 
race. God's salvific providence over and loving presence to the totality of his- 
tory provides the real and profound context and basis for being wayfarers and 
pilgrims on earth. In such a context as pilgrims, bringing good out of evil 
springs from God's mercy and will to forgive, which then becomes a primary 
mode of operation for pilgrims. Forgiveness is given as a key operator in the 
begetting of good from the destruction and death caused by evil. 

This brings us to an important discovery made by Augustine about the 
developmental realization of human beings while living on earth. Though we 
are heading toward a complete perfection of our human nature and to a 


his treatment of the creation of man and woman in Gn. litt., 3119-22, 6.1-7, 7.16, 8.1, 8.8-10, 
8.12, 9119 (Taylor, vol. 1, 94-99, 177-186 and vol. 2, 1, 17-18, 32-35, 44—49, 50—52, 70—95). 
92 Civ. Dei, 151 (Bettenson, 595-6, 603-9). 


93 Ibid, 15.17 (Bettenson, 626). 

94 Ibid. 15.18 (Bettenson, 627-8). This reading of Enosh as the one who “hoped to call upon 
the name of the Lord" is a translation from the Septuagint. It is less clear in the Hebrew, 
which is usually translated as “the first to call upon the name of the Lord.” Using the 
Septuagint points to an unfolding revelation of the name of God, which is then com- 
pleted in Moses. 
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divinization of that nature, while on earth, this is not only difficult, but some 
of it will not take place. Perhaps the most apparent imperfection is that of 
overcoming death itself. In the garden, Adam and Eve were allowed to eat of 
the tree of life. But as wayfarers, that tree does not return in the same way.?5 We 
do physically die. Our souls are separated from our bodies.% But the new tree 
of life, the crucifixion of Christ, promises resurrection of our bodies as a gift of 
the sacrifice of Christ on the cross.?? 

In addition to death, other features are not immediately restored in life on 
earth. What is restored by God's grace is a heart of flesh, a sanctified heart that 
allows us to love God as God. The core of the human person has been restored. 
And then, after this religious conversion, all facets of our human nature and its 
states or habits need to be reformed and restored. God is essential as well in 
bestowing graces that help us to undergo this restoration and reformation. So, 
we can regain virtues of the mind and will. We can even find lost strength in 
our bodies and desires. But rarely are these virtues gained without difficulty. 
Grace can make it possible and even easier to restore the fallen nature. But, for 
most of us, we have to pursue truth with fortitude. Our minds are easily dis- 
tracted. We regularly lose heart and will. We are inclined to accept opinions 
which feed our pleasures, bringing momentary happiness to our lives, and giv- 
ing our wills to the easy rest and sloth that they seek. And one thing that 
Augustine makes clear, and tradition has agreed, is that many of our desires 
remain disordered. They will continue to be our greatest challenges in life, 
more than any external evils and temptations. It is why Augustine thinks that 
the conjugal act never, by natural means, or even within the sacrament of mar- 
riage, will be completely free of lust. 

A life of grace is not easy. God did not will it to be so. And the good that 
comes out of these challenges is great. Fortitude is not much when there is 
little to fear and no challenges in life. Prudence is good, but prudence discov- 
ered out of darkness and with much searching is greater. Justice carried out 
when allis good is easy. But the difficulty of justice carried out in the midst of 
injustice raises its goodness. The same is true for faith, hope, and love. Faith 
adhering to truths that are easy is not as great as truths that have to come out 
of the midst of the darkness of the mind and the deformed loves of the heart, 
as did the unintelligible sin of suicide promoted by the story of Lucretia in 


95 Ibid, 13.4 (Bettenson, 513-4). 

96 Ibid. 13.8 (Bettenson, 517). 

97 Trin., 13.4 (McKenna, 372-4). In this section of book 13, Augustine examines the role of 
Christ in restoring the fallen image. This restoration forms a trinity of memory, faith, and 
love on earth, but it is not yet the perfected image of God in full likeness. 
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Augustine's day.?8 Augustine saw this same darkness very acutely in contra- 
ception, abortion, and homosexuality.?? Hope when all is promising is easy, 
but hope in divine promises in the face of despair and death is greater. Agapic 
love is easy when the consolations of love flood the soul, but agapic love in 
the dark night of the senses, of the mind, or of contemplation is greater. 
Without the challenges of the grace-filled dialectical growth of the human 
spirit in the city of God, one cannot understand the great precepts of the 
spiritual life that were developed by Augustine and his forerunners in the 
desert fathers or in those who came much later. Asceticism, fasting, and hid- 
den almsgiving do not make sense without it. Prayer in suffering does not 
make sense. The love of the Jesus Christ on the cross as the greatest good in 
response to the totality of evil does not make sense. 

Perhaps the most interesting line of development in Augustine's works is 
the unfolding of divine revelation that Augustine traces from the Old Testament 
to the new in City of God. The hope of Enosh and its fulfillment in Moses has 
already been mentioned. One could go on to the growth of the prophets and 
the kingdom of priests under David,!?? or to the decline of the kingdom in the 
Old Covenant that led to a seed which germinated in Mary and the birth of 
Jesus and the start of the New Covenant.!?! Revelation as a good is realized in 
the face of sin and evil. Augustine then goes on to narrate the growth of the 
Church under the New Covenant, with the discoveries of how to live the faith 
that springs from a fallen state. In this context, faith becomes clarified in the 
face of heresy and schism.!°2 Even the faith of the Church and her members is 
strengthened and purified by these internal and external challenges. God's 
grace and love underpins and permeates all of these movements. This directly 
relates back to each individual biography and directly addresses the fallen 
state of each man, woman, and child. Revelation directly counters concupis- 
cence and pride. It is hard to be proud in and for this world when as forgiven, 
one remembers past sins committed. It is hard to be publically proud of a 
Church that is made for and filled with sinners. It takes fortitude to stay firm 
in a way of life that is scorned by the world, and even by one's own family 


98 Given the number of pages Augustine spends on suicide and the story of Lucretia, one 
can see how difficult it is to bring simple truths, even those that should be grasped by 
everyday reason, back into the light once they have been hidden in darkness. See Civ. Dei, 
116-28 (Bettenson, 26-40). 

99 For Augustine's views on contraception and abortion, see De nuptiis et concupiscientia, 
147. For his views on homosexuality, see Conf, 3.8 (Chadwick, 38-39). 

100 Ci Dei, 16.43 (Bettenson, 708-10). 

101 Ibid., books 17 and 18. 

102 Ibid., 18.51 (Bettenson, 833-5). 
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members and friends. It is hard for pleasure to run rampant in a Church which 
encourages fasting and demands chastity. 

Because of Augustine's heuristic canon that seeks the dialectical tensions of 
development in one's own life and in the Church, he is able to formulate a 
profound account of the nature of God's loving providence and active pres- 
ence as operative within the natural states of human existence as these are 
lived out and realized within the friends and enemies who form civilization. 
This account is for Augustine, at its core, the history of grace and sin. He is able 
to sort out good and evil in a manner rarely accomplished by the less gifted and 
never accomplished by those lacking the incorporeal conversion. 


143 Christian Humanism: Four Heuristic Canons as Foundations 
for a Christian Understanding of the Human Being 


Augustine's incorporeal conversion caused by God's loving presence was a 
grace that opened the door to his exploration of the nature of the human per- 
son through an exploration of the interior life. This interior life is constituted 
by capacities and activities of the human senses, imagination, memory, mind, 
knowledge, and will. Augustine increasingly discovered the nature of these 
capacities and activities throughout his life. The discovery of one element 
allowed him then to discover its state or habits, either as fulfilling that nature 
or as fallen. It allowed him to sort out the graced and evil states of this nature. 
Hence, it allowed him to discover original sin and explore the relationship of 
grace and freedom. It allowed him to discover the developmental relationships 
and the ends of these states. It allowed him to trace out key features of how 
God was operating providentially in his memory, mind, will, and heart in his 
Confessions. It allowed him to critique states of different views and activities of 
the culture and civilization of Rome, and to account in a developmental way 
for the unfolding of sin and of grace within the history of salvation. It allowed 
him to grasp God's responses as developmentally linked as these unfolded 
from the fall in the garden to the end of history in a new heaven and a new 
earth. It revealed how our natural humanity was developmentally filled, and 
abundantly overfilled, by the graces of God. In short, Augustine's heuristic can- 
ons provide a rich open ended way for exploring the Christian meaning of 
human existence and the Christian meaning of human salvation. 


CHAPTER 2 


The Six Ages of History and the Renewal of the 
Human Person: Christian Humanism in Bede's 
Gospel Homilies 
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24 Introduction 


The Venerable Bede (673—735) personified the monastic intellectual culture of 
the early Middle Ages. His pedagogical works provided the rudiments of a lib- 
eral arts education to monks in Anglo-Saxon Northumbria. In his historical 
and hagiographical writings he narrated the religious history of his native 
country in the persons of its kings, saints and foreign benefactors such as 
Gregory the Great. In his exegetical works he devoted himself to preserving the 
patristic heritage and making it accessible to his brother monks. Bede's Gospel 
homilies are the fruit of his exegetical labors. Do to their practical goal of facili- 
tating moral and spiritual formation, Bede's homilies provide a promising 
venue for an exploration of Christian humanist themes. They are addressed to 
a very specific audience: the monastic community at Wearmouth and Jarrow. 
Situated within this context, they exhibit a consistent preoccupation with 
spiritual formation, which in turn engages the human person in all his or her 
faculties: body and soul, memory and affections. In several of his homilies 
Bede alludes to Augustine's six ages of history, incorporating them into his 
vision of monastic formation in such a way that history itself becomes an 
instrument of this personal formation, consisting in the recovery and restora- 
tion of those personal faculties that have been wounded by sin and are now 
redeemed in Christ. 


2.2 Defining “Humanism” 
Before we proceed any further, we need to understand humanism as it would 
have made sense to Bede in his own historical situation. There is a tendency see 


humanism operating in the works of Jerome, Augustine, and Cassiodorus, only 
to watch it wane into virtual non-existence by the 6th century, as seen in the 
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decidedly non-literary, non-reflective prose of writers such as Gregory of Tours 
(c. 538-594). Thus, scant attention is paid to the humanism of early medieval 
writers such as Bede. However, T.R. Eckenrode, maintains that humanism is 
present in Bede's writings. His exegetical works, he argues, demonstrate Bede's 
grasp of the pastoral responsibilities and sensitivities required of an effective 
preacher, particularly the “reflective self-appropriation of the Christian ethic” 
which enabled the “priest-preacher” to connect with his audience.! This, argues 
Eckenrode, justifies considering Bede a Christian humanist.? I propose to 
examine two of Bede's homilies, exploring them not only in terms of Eckenrode's 
pastoral concerns but also in terms of the primal wisdom inherent in creation. 
It is this inherent wisdom that makes religious humanism a perennial human- 
ism found in every age of Christianity. Christian thinkers of every historical 
period sought to grasp, at least implicitly, some portion of this primal wisdom. 
This chapter will uncover the implicit Christian humanism of Bede as it per- 
tains to his view of the human person as a microcosm and how this is reflected 
in his understanding of the six ages of history. This understanding, in turn, will 
be viewed in relation to the monastic spiritual formation of Bede’s day. 

The intellectual culture in which Bede lived and wrote was decidedly 
monastic. Monastic culture had as its goal the contemplation of God. It was 
toward this goal that all the resources of the monastic life were directed, 
including intellectual culture. Dom Jean Leclercq, in his classic study of monas- 
tic culture, describes the monastic setting as “a type of Christian culture with 
marked characteristics: a distinterested culture which was ‘comtemplative’ in 
bent”? The reading of the Bible, the Church Fathers, and the works of classical 
antiquity as well as the mastery of various literary arts, such as grammar, rheto- 
ric, and poetic meter, were all part of a comprehensive program of personal 
formation that oriented the monk to a life of contemplation. This formation 
presupposed a certain understanding of the human person, a Christian anthro- 
pology derived principally from Augustine. In Augustine’s view of the human 
person, body and soul originally enjoyed a natural complementary and har- 
mony, the body serving the dictates of the soul governed by reason, which in 
turn submitted to the dictates of God. This harmony, however, had been 


1 T.R. Eckenrode, “The Venerable Bede and the Pastoral Affirmation of the Christian Message 
in Anglo-Saxon England,” The Downside Review 99 (1981), 261ff. 

2 Ibid. 274. 

3 The Love of Learning and the Desire for God (New York: 1982), 2. As a treatment of the pro- 
foundly humanistic culture that produced the great works of monastic theology, Leclercq's 
study is unsurpassed. 
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disrupted by sin. As the soul no longer served God, so the body no longer served 
the good of the rational, well-ordered soul but rather the sinful soul’s disor- 
dered appetites. The monastic regimen was a way of re-orienting and 
re-ordering the soul, and thus had as its goal the recovery of that primal harmony 
within the person that had been lost due to sin. Benedict's Rule makes this 
recovery the goal of monastic formation. In the monk who has made progress 
on “the twelve steps of humility,’ his outward appearance and conduct mani- 
fest an inward moral and spiritual disposition. When the monk speaks, he must 
speak "gently and without laughter, humbly and seriously, in few and sensible 
words.'5 His outward speech is to exhibit his inward character, his verbal reser- 
vation reflecting the self-abnegation of his inner person. When the monk has 
been perfected in humility, this humility must be seen not only in his speech 
but in all that he does, in every place: “at the Work of God, in the oratory, in the 
monastery, in the garden, on the road, in the fields."6 The personal formation of 
the monk therefore must be integrated with all that the monk does. 

The primary intellectual exercise wherein this formation of the person of 
the monk took place was the practice of lectio divina: the prayerful, meditative 
reading of Sacred Scripture." Such a reading entailed the methodical, repeti- 
tive memorization of a biblical text for the purpose of internalization and, 
ultimately, personal transformation. Such transformation was the outcome of 
an encounter between the reader and the divine author of scripture. In the 
words of Duncan Robertson, lectio divina is "an intimate dialogue with a living, 
present, divine interlocutor who will answer when the reader appeals to him."? 
In this dialogue, the "spiritual" sense of scripture inherited from the Church 
Fathers determined the parameters of textual interpretation, giving rise to a 
highly individualized meaning which nevertheless rooted the monk in salva- 
tion history. The order of interpretation consisted of identifying different lev- 
els of meaning. The first, most basic level was the literal or historical meaning. 
This involved the identification of grammar, rhetorical figures and tropes, and 


4 Decivitate Dei, 13.13 (City of God, trans. Henry Bettenson [London: 2003], 522-3). 

5 Regula Sancti Benedicti, 7 (Rule for Monasteries, trans. Leonard J. Doyle [Collegeville, MN: 
1948]), 27. 

6 Ibid. For a fuller discussion of this, particularly Benedict's use of rhetoric in effecting this 
transformation, see the author's "The Transformation of Desire in the Rule of St. Benedict" in 
Rhetoric in the Monastic Tradition: A Textual Study (New York: 2012). 

7 Foran excellent study of the role of reading, memorization and meditation in medieval 
monastic spirituality, see Duncan Robertson, Lectio Divina: The Medieval Experience of 
Reading (Collegeville, MN: 2011). 
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factual history? Next followed the allegorical meaning, which consisted of 
reading the text in such a manner as to perceive therein the truths of the 
Catholic faith, primarily in reference to the nature and role of the Church. 
Distinct, yet closely connected with allegory was anagogy, the consideration of 
last things and the kingdom of heaven." Finally, there was the tropological 
meaning, which consisted of the moral teaching to be derived from the text. 
This seems to have been the apogee of scriptural interpretation within the 
monastic cloister. According to Robertson, "Tropology, the final step, translates 
the exposition of doctrine in the allegory into moral teaching expressed in gen- 
eral or communal terms, which are ultimately focused upon the conduct of the 
individual"? Through the practice of lectio divina, the individual monk experi- 
enced personal transformation through the internal, spiritual digestion of the 
sacred page.'? Such personal transformation through the prayerful, meditative 
reading of scripture, a practice that engaged the whole person of the monk, 
was the heart of monastic Christian humanism. 

Bede was thoroughly embedded in the monastic culture of Anglo-Saxon 
England, and thus shared this commitment to the recovery of the harmony of 
the person for the sake of enjoying the divine life. Of all his writings, his Gospel 
homilies most clearly manifest this commitment. His homilies are the fruit of 
Bede's own lectio divina, his own spiritual interpretation and internalization of 
Sacred Scripture for the purpose of personal transformation. This chapter pro- 
poses to examine two of his homilies that explicitly employ Bede's understand- 
ing of the six ages of history. While Bede understood himself primarily as a 
biblical exegete and transmitter of the patristic tradition, he also demonstrated 
an historical consciousness unusual for his day, as seen in his Reckoning of 
Time and his Ecclesiastical History of the English People. We would expect this 
consciousness to impact his attention to the spiritual formation of his brother 
monks. In addition, integral to Bede's understanding of the spiritual signifi- 
cance of history is his understanding of the human person as a microcosm, a 


9 Ibid., 40-41. 


10 Ibid, 42. 
11 Ibid. 
12 Ibid. 


13 Monastic theology uses the image of mastication, of chewing, tasting, and digesting to 
express this internalization of the text for the purpose of personal transformation. 
Robertson writes, "The medieval writers, we recall, conceive the activity of reading in 
alimentary metaphors; the reader ‘tastes’ the words of Scripture on the ‘palate’ of the 
heart, or indeed literally in the mouth as he or she pronounces them; one has then to 
'chew' the text thoroughly and 'digest it, that is so to say, proceed toward interpretation 
and personal appropriation" (31). 
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"smaller universe." After we understand Bede's microcosmic view of history, we 
can examine this view within his homilies, which will reveal the role that a 
theological understanding of history plays in his commitment to personal, 
spiritual formation. Such an understanding is the key to Bede's Christian 
humanism. 


2.3 The Human Person as Microcosm 


One of the essential components of medieval humanism identified by Richard 
Southern is the “systematic intelligibility” of the created order. "Since God is 
the creator and upholder of both human and cosmic nature,” he writes, “a simi- 
lar intelligibility and sentiment must...characterize the nature of God and His 
relationship with the Creation”! Such intelligibility was rooted in the doc- 
trine of the human person as a microcosm: “that mankind, alone of all created 
creatures, is composed of all the elements that make up the universe."6 From 
this it followed that the human person “is so constructed as to be able to 
understand everything about the composition of the universe.”!” This concept 
of the human person as a microcosm was derived from the classical philo- 
sophical tradition. The word kosmos originally meant “order,” specifically the 
order which the Greeks observed in the universe, contrasted with the chaos 
out of which the universe had been created.!? It also connoted beauty and fit- 
ness, since to the Greek mind the order of the universe was at the same time 
something to be admired for its beauty? From here the word took on the 
meaning “world-order” and then simply “world.”2° Soon there came to be rec- 
ognized a harmonious likeness between the order of nature and that within 
the human person. The term microcosm was first applied to the human person 
by Democritus (460—370 BC)?! In his Timaeus, Plato alludes to an analogous 
relationship between the physical world and the body of the human person 


14 RW. Southern, Scholastic Humanism and the Unification of Europe, vol. 1 (Oxford: 1995), 30. 

15 Ibid. 
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18 | WK.C. Guthrie, A History of Greek Philosophy, vol. 1 (Cambridge: 1965), 110. 

19 Ibid. 208m1. 

20 Ibid. 

21 | WKC. Guthrie, A History of Greek Philosophy, vol. 2 (Cambridge: 1965), 471. The fragment, 
identified by Kathleen Freeman, simply reads, “Man is a universe in little (Microcosm)? 
Ancilla to The Pre-Socratic Philosophers (Cambridge MA: 1970), 99. 
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corresponding to the spiritual likeness between the world soul and the indi- 
vidual soul.?? In Plato's Philebus, Socrates argues that the elements composing 
the human body are fragments derived from the elements of the universe.?? In 
the Republic, Plato maintains that the true philosopher is one who is able both 
to comprehend this macrocosmic-microcosmic harmony and to order himself 
accordingly: 


Contemplating things which are in due sequence and immutable, which nei- 
ther do nor suffer wrong but are all in order (kosmos) and governed by rea- 
son, he will reflect them, and so far as possible become assimilated to them... 
Hence the philosopher through association with what is divine and orderly 
(kosmios) becomes divine and orderly (kosmios) in so far as a man may?^4 


By contemplating the order within the universe, the philosopher is able to re- 
order his own life according to that supreme order that governs all creation. 
Thus, the natural order within the universe is the basis for the moral order 
within the human person. This idea was given further systematic treatment by 
Plotinus (240-270 AD). In his cosmology, which posits a triad of “the One, the 
Intelligence, and the world-soul,” Plotinus observes a corresponding order in 
the human person.?5 The human soul is divided into a higher region, focused 
on purely spiritual, unchanging realities, a lower region corresponding to the 
mundane, mutable things of the created order, and an intermediate region.*® 
On this basis, Plotinus writes "We are each an intelligible world.’2” The wise 
person is one who recognizes this order and orders their own life accordingly. 
We find this microcosmic view of the human person in several of the Church 
Fathers. In his Exhortation to the Greeks Clement of Alexandria (150—215 AD) 
uses this idea in connection with the Incarnation: "He who sprang from David 
and yet was before him, the Word of God, scorned those lifeless instruments of 
lyre and harp. By the power of the Holy Spirit He arranged in harmonious order 
this great world, yes, and the little world of man too, body and soul together; 
and on this many-voiced instrument of the universe He makes music to God, 


22 Donald Levy, "Macrocosm and Microcosm,’ The Encyclopedia of Philosophy, (ed.) Paul 
Edwards, vol. 5 (New York: 1967), 121-5. 
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24 Plato, Republic, 500c, quoted in Guthrie, vol. 1, 210. 
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27 Plotinus, Enneads, 3.4.3.284, quoted in George P. Conger, Theories of Macrocosms and 
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and sings to the human instrument.73 Gregory Nazianzen (330-390) echoes 
this idea in his oration On Holy Pascha. When God created the universe, he 
created two distinct modes of conscious being: mind and sense, which "silently 
praised the greatness of his works and were heralds sounding afar.” The one 
existed in the angels, the other in brute beasts. Nowhere, however, were the 
two combined in one creature, a combination which would have fully mani- 
fested the magnificence of the Creator: 


So then wishing to manifest this, the Creator Word also makes one living 
creature out of both, I mean invisible and visible natures, that is the 
human being. And having taken the body from the matter already cre- 
ated, he breathed in breath from himself, which is surely the intelligent 
soul and the image of God of which Scripture speaks. The human being is 
a kind of second world, great in smallness, placed on the earth, another 
angel, a composite worshiper, a beholder of the visible creation, an initi- 
ate into the intelligible, king of things on earth, subject to what is above, 
earthly and heavenly, transitory and immortal, visible and intelligible, a 
mean between greatness and lowliness.3° 


While not specifically using the term, Gregory the Great (540-604) echoes 
Gregory Nazianzen’s microcosmic understanding of the human person. The 
person possesses within himself a mortal, physical nature and an immortal, 
spiritual nature: “Now, since man was created midway between angels and 
beasts, to be lower than the one and higher than the other, he has something in 
common both with the highest and with the lowest. His spirit shares immortal- 
ity with the angels, and with animals he is doomed to bodily death.”*! Isidore 
of Seville (560—636), the encyclopedist of the early Middle Ages, explicitly used 
classical terminology, referring to the human person as "another world, created 
from the universality of things in an abbreviated fashion."?? He also held to the 
view, shared by many of his contemporaries, that the four elements of the 
earth correspond to the four humors of the human body.?? Bede incorporates 
Isidore's view when he discusses the four seasons of the year. Each season has 


28 The Exhortation to the Greeks, trans. G.W. Butterworth (Cambridge, MA: 1953), 1. 

29 Oration 45: On Holy Pascha in Festal Orations, Nonna Verna Harrison, trans. (Yonkers, NY: 
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its own “temperament” corresponding, on the one hand, to the four elements 
of the universe, and on the other hand to the four temperaments or “humors” 
of the human body. First he describes the temperaments of the seasons. Winter 
is “cold and wet"; spring is “wet and warm"; summer is “warm and dry"; autumn 
is “dry and cold.”34 He continues: 


And man himself, who is called “microcosm” by the wise, that is, “a 
smaller universe" (minor mundus), has his body tempered in every respect 
by these same qualities; indeed each of its constituent humours imitates 
the manner of the season in which it prevails.?5 


Bede specifically employs the term “microcosm” to describe the relationship 
between the human person and the natural order. In addition, the nature of 
each of the successive seasons is found in human nature. Even on a purely 
natural level there is a sequential dimension in human nature, reflecting the 
fact that the human person is a time-constituted creature. We shall see how 
Bede further develops this idea in his discussion of the six ages of history. 


2.4 The Six Ages of History 


Bede gives his fullest discussion of the six ages of history in two of his works: 
The Reckoning of Time and On Genesis. The primary purpose of The Reckoning of 
Time is to set forth the basic requirements for computing the correct date of 
Easter. In addition to this basic pedagogical function, however, it discusses the 
various divisions of time (hours, weeks, months), phases of the moon, the six 
days of creation, and the six ages of the world. It also includes an extensive 
chronology wherein Bede synthesizes pagan, biblical, and post-biblical events 
up to his own day. The work is an elaborate exposition of the theological signifi- 
cance of history, at the center of which is the doctrine of the six ages, which 
Bede derives almost entirely from Augustine. Bede employs Augustine's three- 
fold parallelism involving the six days of creation, the six ages of history, and the 
six "ages" in the life of an individual. While Augustine does not explicitly use the 
term “microcosm” or minor mundus, the idea is implicit in his schema.?6 Bede 
employs Augustine's view while making the microcosmic aspect explicit: 


34 . Detemporum ratione, 35 (The Reckoning of Time, trans. Faith Wallis [Liverpool: 1999], 100). 

35 Ibid (Wallis, 10031). 

36 De Genesi contra manicheos, 1.23.35-41 (On Genesis Against the Manichees, trans. Roland J. 
Teske [Washington, D.c.:1990], 83-88). Augustine's doctrine of the six ages is representative 
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We have mentioned a few things about the Six Ages of this world, and 
about the Seventh and Eighth [Ages] of peace and heavenly life above, 
by way of comparison to the first week, in which the world was cre- 
ated. Here I will discuss the same subject somewhat more extensively, 
comparing it to the ages of man, whom the philosophers are accus- 
tomed to call *microcosm" in Greek, that is, “smaller universe" (minor 
mundus)? 


The successive ages of history exposit the nature of the human person, each 
age reflecting a particular period in a person's life. The first age, from Adam to 
Noah, “was wiped out in the universal Flood, just as the first age of every per- 
sonis usually submerged in oblivion."?? The second age, from Noah to Abraham, 
was "the childhood of God's people, and therefore it is discovered in a lan- 
guage, that is, in Hebrew, because from childhood on...a person begins to learn 
to speak."?? The third age, from Abraham to David, “was like the adolescence of 
the people of God, because from this age on, a person can reproduce.”*° The 
fourth age, from David to the exile in Babylon, was the age of youth, during 
which "the era of kings began among the people of God, for this age in man is 
normally apt for governing a kingdom." The fifth age, from the Babylonian 
exile to the advent of Christ, was the age of maturity, for in this age "the Hebrew 
people were weakened by many evils, as if wearied by heavy age."? The sixth 
age, now in progress, "is not fixed according to any sequence of generations or 
times, but like senility, this [Age] will come to an end in the death of the whole 
world.’43 Coterminous with the sixth age is the seventh age of rest for those 
who "by a happy death" have overcome the ages of the world and will be 
"received into the Seventh Age of perennial rest," which will finally be followed 
by “the Eighth Age of the blessed Resurrection."^^ 
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We see an additional dimension to Bede's understanding of the six ages of 
history in his commentary On Genesis. Like The Reckoning of Time, Bede's On 
Genesis borrows extensively from Augustine. In his commentary on Genesis 1 
there is a discernible pattern characterized by the contrast between darkness 
and light. This contrast is basic to Bede's understanding of creation and 
redemption. Quoting Augustine, Bede writes: 


Why is it unsuitable, if the origins of mundane matter were dark, that what 
was made would be rendered better with approaching light, and that the 
condition of man advancing, so to speak, toward a more perfect state, what 
was to be afterwards, would be signified in this way, according to the expla- 
nation of the Apostle, who says, For God, who commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness, has shined in your hearts? Hence, he elsewhere says, 
You were heretofore darkness, but now light in the Lord—the one who, 
when darkness was upon the face of the abyss, said, Let there be light, and 
light was made.^5 


This darkness-light contrast is definitive for the Augustinian understanding of 
the progression of time, both in creation and redemption. There also an implic- 
itly anthropological dimension to this progression. Augustine repeatedly sets 
creation and redemption in a parallel relationship. The "origins of mundane 
matter were dark" and where subsequently "rendered better with approaching 
light.” Humankind was to advance toward perfection in the same way: “You 
were heretofore darkness, but now light in the Lord.” The progression form 
darkness to light that characterizes creation itself is reflected in the moral 
progress of the human race. God created light itself in order to draw creation 
away from primal darkness. Likewise, the progression of time is now marked 
by light: "Along with the increase of light, the formation of the lights offered as 
a divine gift to the world the fact that they could mark off division of the flow 
of time.”46 On account of sin, however, the six ages of history, whereby time is 
marked, are characterized alternating periods of light and darkness, reflecting 
the *morning" and "evening" of the six days creation. The first day, during 
which created light corresponds to the first age of the world, humankind was 
created and placed in the garden. After they had been expelled from paradise 
on account of sin, "full evening arrived" when "the whole earth was corrupted 
by the increasingly frequent sins of the human race before God, and was filled 


45 InGenesim, 1.6 (On Genesis, trans. Calvin B. Kendall [Liverpool: 2008], 71). 
46 Ibid., 115 (Kendall, 81). 
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with iniquity."^" On the second day, God created the firmament in the middle of 
the waters. In like manner, during the second age God placed the ark in the 
middle of the deluge. Full evening for this age arrived after the construction of 
the tower of Babel, “when the fellowship of the human race was torn asunder 
by the confounding of languages.”48 On the third day, God separated the dry 
lands from the waters and caused green plants to appear. To this corresponds 
the call of Abraham and the "separation" of the Israelites. As this age pro- 
gressed toward evening they abandoned the faith of the patriarchs and the law 
of Moses, being “defiled by the crimes of foreign nations" and “weighed down 
by slavery"? Finally, full evening came when this people “was almost com- 
pletely destroyed by the sword of foreigners.’5° On the fourth day, God created 
the sun, moon, and stars. Likewise, the fourth age saw the reign of such “lumi- 
naries" as David and Solomon, the Temple and the prophets. This age began to 
darken when the kings and the people “spurning the temple and the laws of 
God, were wasted and torn to pieces by their enemies.'! It concluded with “a 
very oppressive night" when the kingdom was overthrown, the Temple was 
destroyed, and the people were carried off into captivity in Babylon.5? On the 
fifth day, God created fish, sea creatures, and birds of the air. Likewise, in the 
fifth age, Israel multiplied in Babylon. Many remained in Babylon, “which is 
often signified by the word *waters."53 Many of them lived “like fish in the 
waters,” while others, “like the great whales, strove rather to master the waves 
of the age than to be subject to them.'54 Still others, “as though receiving the 
wings of liberty," returned to the Promised Land and "like birds sought heav- 
enly things with their whole effort"55 In the evening of this age, however, the 
people "fell apart in civil conflicts among themselves and betrayed their own 
country to the Romans.6 On the sixth day, God created “cattle, beasts, and 
creeping things,” and finally “the first Adam, in his own image" and “the woman 
Eve from his side while he slept."57 The sixth age of the world reveals fullness of 
this mystery in the history of man. Interestingly, Bede (via Augustine) looks 
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ahead to the Mosaic law and employs the later distinction between clean and 
unclean animals as a symbol of the distinction between sinners and saints in 
the present age. The former are comparable to serpents and beasts “on account 
of their cruelty and because they clung with their whole mind to earthly cares 
and allurements. The latter “knew how to ruminate the word of God in the 
likeness of clean animals chewing the cud, to maintain the hoof of discretion 
on the road, to bear the yoke of the good work of the divine law, and to warm 
the poor from the fleece of their own sheep.”®? Also during this time “there 
appeared in the world the second Adam, that is to say, the mediator between 
God and men" from whose side "while he was sleeping on the cross, came forth 
blood and water."9? The evening of this age is presently occurring in Bede's own 
time, “when, with iniquity abounding everywhere, the charity of many grows 
colds! On the seventh day, “God rested from all his works"? Likewise, the sev- 
enth age "is an age of eternal repose in another life, in which God rests with his 
saints forever after the good works which he works in them through the six 
ages of this world.”6 There is no evening to the seventh day, “because this sev- 
enth age will have no gloom by which it may be terminated." 6^ 

The Augustinian understanding of history adopted by Bede is characterized 
by two things. First there is a parallel relationship between the order of cre- 
ation, the order of redemption, and the ages of an individual person. This par- 
allelism is rooted in Augustine's understanding of the human person as a 
microcosm. His theology of history is the narrative unfolding of this central 
truth about the human person. Second, the six ages of history follow an alter- 
nating pattern of light and darkness, signified by the “morning” and “evening” 
of each day. Yet this too has an implicitly anthropological dimension as seen 
the moral progress of the human race. But the anthropological aspect is 
expressed in very general terms. Augustine does not apply his schema on a 
personal level. In the two homilies of Bede which this chapter will examine, 
both of these characteristics play a determinative role in his understanding of 
the personal formation of the monk. This personalistic application of the 
Augustinian schema in Bede's homilies discloses an implicit Christian 


humanism. 
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2.5 Bede's Gospel Homilies 


Bede's homilies were written toward the end of his life, sometime in the 720's. 
They are clearly intended for a monastic audience and are concerned with the 
significance of the Gospel stories for the spiritual life of his fellow monks.55 
What is less than clear is the specific setting and function of Bede's homilies in 
the life the monastery. The homilies may have been intended for public read- 
ing during mealtimes, for use during the Night Office, and perhaps for private 
devotion.96 Their present form seems to indicate that they were intended to be 
read on specific days throughout the liturgical year, something characteristic 
of medieval homilies.9" They were intended primarily to be read aloud, and 
not necessarily by the author himself.9? In this capacity Bede's homilies con- 
tinued to enjoy extensive use well beyond Bede's own life and beyond the con- 
fines of Anglo-Saxon England. Charlemagne commissioned Paul the Deacon 
to compile a homilary of readings for the Night Office of Sundays and feast 
days, instructing Paul to assemble "certain flowers from the wide-flung fields of 
the Catholic fathers."$? Paul's compilation included thirty-four of Bede's Gospel 
homilies, the greatest contribution of any single author, and it was this homi- 
lary that became standard in the Western Church for many centuries.”° 

Two of Bede's homilies in particular show the integration of the six ages of 
history with the personal formation of the monk. The first of these is Bede's 
homily after Epiphany on John 23-11." The pericope is the wedding feast of 
Cana and centers on the six hydrias (water jars) containing the water Jesus 
changed into wine. Bede's interpretation borrows heavily from Augustine's 
Homilies on the Gospel of John, giving them a monastic application that reveals 
his implicit humanism. For Augustine, water represents the law and the proph- 
ets, while the wine represents their fulfillment in the Gospel: "The water is 
changed into wine, so that we may get a taste of Christ, already revealed in the 
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law and the prophets."? Augustine also provides an age-by-age interpretation 
of the six hydrias according to the prophecies first given to Israel and later 
extended to all nations. In the first age, he focuses on Adam and Eve, particu- 
larly the text "Therefore shall a man leave father and mother and shall cling to 
his wife; and they shall be two in one flesh" Adam leaving his mother signifies 
Christ leaving his “mother” the synagogue and cleaving unto the Church, his 
bride: *How did he leave the mother? By leaving the Synagogue of the Jews, in 
which he was born according to the flesh, and by clinging to the Church which 
he has gathered together from all peoples. So then, the first water jar also held 
a prophecy about Christ."? In the second age, Christ is seen in Noah and the 
ark: "Why, after all, were all animals included in the ark, if not to represent all 
peoples?” The third age focuses on Abraham, in whose seed “shall all the 
peoples be blessed" and whose son "carried the wood for the sacrifice to which 
he was being led to be himself the victim offered." In the fourth age, David 
signifies the universalization of prophecy in the psalm “Arise, God, judge the 
earth, since it is you that will inherit in all the peoples (Ps 81:8)."76 The fifth age 
centers on Daniel, who witnessed a stone cut from a mountain "not by hands" 
and which grew and became “a great mountain, such that it filled the whole 
face of the earth.’”’ The stone cut without hands is Christ born of a virgin; the 
mountain represents his kingdom, and *we can already observe it occupying 
the whole world."? In the sixth age, the representative figure is John the 
Baptist, who chastised the Jewish leaders for boasting of their lineage in 
Abraham without showing “fruit worthy of repentance.””? This too is a proph- 
ecy fulfilled in the Church composed of the nations: "We come from the 
nations; but we would not come from the nations unless God had raised up 
children to Abraham from stones. We became children of Abraham by imitat- 
ing his faith, not by birth in the flesh."50 

Bede adopts this basic schema, but alters it significantly, reflecting his con- 
cern for the personal formation of his monks. Whereas for Augustine, the 
^water" represents Old Testament prophecy, for Bede the water symbolizes the 
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moral teaching found in scripture throughout the six ages of history. Thus, for 
Bede, the “water” of the Old Testament is not entirely superseded by the “wine” 
of the New Testament, but has an abiding influence in the spiritual life. He 
writes: 


Water represents knowledge of sacred scripture, which both cleanses its 
hearers from the stain of sins, and gives [them] drink from the font of 
divine cognition. The six vessels in which it was contained are the devout 
hearts of the holy (corda devota sunt sanctorum), whose perfection of life 
and faith was set before the human race as an example of believing and 
living properly through the six ages of this transitory world (per sex saec- 
uli labentis aetates), up to the time of the Lord's preaching.?! 


The transformation of the water into wine, in turn, signifies some aspect of 
the Paschal Mystery. Thus the water represents the moral interpretation of 
scripture, while the wine represents the allegorical. Bede then applies this 
dual-faceted interpretation to the six ages of history and their significance for 
the spiritual formation of his monks. In the first age, Abel was murdered by 
Cain on account of envy. Abel, "received praise for his righteousness...while 
the wicked slayer of his brother suffered the penalty of an eternal curse.’8? 
Bede then provides the moral interpretation: 


There are people who, when they hear about this, become apprehensive 
that they will be damned with the wicked, and, longing to be blessed with 
the holy, they cast off all that might enkindle hatred and envy and take 
care to please God through a sacrifice of justice, modesty, innocence, and 
patience. Such as these unquestionably find in the scriptures a vessel full 
of water from which they may rejoice that they have been beneficently 
cleansed and given drink.53 


Bede then gives the allegorical interpretation: 


But if anyone understands the murderer Cain as the Jews' lack of faith, 
the killing of Abel as the passion of the Lord and Savior, and the earth 
which opened its mouth and received [Abel's] blood from Cain's hand as 
the Church (which received, in the mystery of its renewal, the blood of 


81  Indominica secunda post epiphaniam (Martin and Hurst, 137-38). 
82 Ibid (Martin and Hurst, 139). 
83 Ibid. 
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Christ poured out by the Jews), undoubtedly they [who have this under- 
standing] find water turned into wine.84 


Thus, the first hydria contains a twofold symbolism. On the moral level, it sym- 
bolizes the morallife of those who fear to sin in their hearts as Cain did with his 
hands. On the allegorical level, it signifies (despite Bede's unfortunate anti- 
Judaism) the sacrifice of Christ and the reception of his saving blood by the 
Church. The successive ages follow this same pattern: a moral interpretation 
symbolized by water, followed by an allegorical interpretation signified by 
wine. In the second hydria we see the second age, in which Noah, along with 
his family, “was delivered in the ark on account of his righteousness,” which 
symbolizes those who desire "to be delivered with the elect"95 The “wine” 
interpretation points to "the ark as the Church," and "Noah as Christ," while the 
“the water which washed away sinners” is “the waters of baptism"? The third 
hydria signifies the third age, the age of Abraham. The central feature of 
Abraham is his obedience to God's command that he sacrifice Isaac. “Behold” 
writes Bede, “[here] you have the third hydria, for when you hear that a greater 
obedience is repaid by a greater prize, you yourself [will] attempt to learn and 
to possess obedience.”®’ The allegorical sense of Abraham's obedient sacrifice, 
of course, is “the passion of the one concerning whom the Father says, ‘This is 
my beloved Son in whom I am well-pleased."58 The fourth age, symbolized by the 
fourth hydria, concerns the kingdom of David, who responded with humility to 
Saul’s persecution. Whoever "begins to strive after humility and innocence and 
to drive pride and envy from his heart, has, as it were, found a draught of the 
clearest water"? Allegorically, Saul represents “the persecuting Jews” who for- 
feited the kingdom on account of their unbelief, while David signifies “Christ 
and the Church" whose reign “will always remain.’9° Here Bede makes the per- 
sonal application explicit. If the hearer recognizes this symbolism, “he will 
perceive a cup of wine made from the water, for he will know that he is reading 
not only about that king but about his own life and reign."?! In the fifth age, 
symbolized by the fifth hydria, after the return from the Babylonian captivity 


84 Ibid (Martin and Hurst, 139-40). 
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Jesus, high priest and son of Josedec, led the Jews back to the Promised Land 
where they rebuilt the Temple, “which had been burned down, and the holy 
city, which had been destroyed."?? Morally, one “has been cleansed by the water 
of the purifying hydria" if one “is seized by fear of sinning and flees to the remedy 
of repenting."?? Allegorically, Jerusalem and the Temple refer to the Church, 
Babylon is “the confusion of sinners,” while Nebuchadnezzar is the devil, and 
Jesus the Temple high priest is “the eternal high-priest Jesus Christ."?^ Finally, 
in the sixth hydria, representing the sixth and present age of history, we see 
Jesus Christ appearing in the flesh. In this connection Bede emphasizes Christ's 
submission to the Old Testament law: "On the eighth day after his nativity he 
was circumcised in accordance with the law; on the thirty-third day after this 
he was brought to the temple, and the offerings stipulated by the law were 
made for him."?5 The moral sense of this passage is seen the sixth hydria, “for 
cleansing the contagion of sin, for giving drink from the joys of life, and for 
bringing cleaner flowing waters to others."?6 Bede then gives an elaborate alle- 
gorical interpretation, focusing on the eighth day circumcision and the thirty- 
third day offering in the Temple: 


But in the circumcision of the eighth day you may understand baptism, 
which has redeemed us from the death of our sins into the mystery of the 
Lord's resurrection. In [Jesus'] being lead into the temple and the offering 
of the sacrificial victims of purification, you may recognize a prefigura- 
tion of any of the faithful entering from the baptistry to the holy altar and 
needing to be consecrated by an exceptional sacrificial victim, the Lord's 
body and blood. [If you have this understanding of the story], you have 
been granted wine made from the water, and it is a most undiluted 
wine.97 


At this point, as if to follow the pattern of history to its logical completion, 
Bede interprets the circumcision and Temple offering anagogically. The eighth 
day of circumcision is a symbol “of the general resurrection of the human 
race,” while the entering in to the Temple “with sacrificial offerings" is a symbol 
of "the time after the resurrection when the universal judgment is finished, 


92 Ibid. 
93 Ibid (Martin and Hurst, 142). 
94 Ibid. 
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96 Ibid (Martin and Hurst, 142-3). 
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and the saints, then made incorruptible, will enter with their offerings of 
good works to contemplate forever the form of divine majesty."?? This too, 
according to Bede, is a miraculous instance of “wine made from the water."9?? 
Thus the Lord “out of his bounty granted six ages of saving wisdom in the 
world."100 

This "saving wisdom," which Bede discloses according to the pattern of the 
six ages of history, ultimately serves the moral and spiritual formation of his 
audience. Returning again to the central theme of the homily, Bede writes "Let 
us love with our whole mind, dearly beloved brothers, the marriage of Christ 
and the Church, which was prefigured then in one city and is now celebrated 
over the whole earth."?! He urges his fellow monks to “make the strong vessels 
of our hearts clean by faith, according to the purification [demanded by] heav- 
enly commands."?? As a logical conclusion of Bede's conviction that the 
human person is a microcosm of human history, the six hydrias, heretofore 
symbolizing the six ages of history, now come to be identified with the hearts 
of the monks. Bede urges his monks to internalize the mysteries contained in 
the six ages, and direct them toward their own spiritual growth. The wisdom 
contained in these six ages/hydrias should warm them "with the fervor of [the 
Lord's] charity...so that we can become spiritually drunk" with "the wine of 
compunction."9? Thus, the moral, allegorical, and finally the anagogical mean- 
ings of the hydrias, all of which represent at the same time the ages of history 
and the hearts of the faithful, provide wisdom for the personal and spiritual 
formation of the monk. This moral and spiritual application is made possible 
by the congruence of the ages of history and Bede's view of the human person 
as a microcosm. 

We also see the six ages of history in Bede's homily on the Easter Vigil.!0* Here 
he employs Augustine's darkness-to-light pattern, applying it to the spiritual 
formation of the person. The biblical text is the resurrection narrative in 
Matthew (283-10). Bede discovers in Good Friday, Holy Saturday, and Easter 
Sunday symbols of the six ages, the seventh age of rest, and the eighth age of 
eternity: 


98 Ibid. 
99 Ibid. 
100 Ibid. 
101 [bid (Martin and Hurts, 145). 
102 Ibid. 


103 Ibid (Martin and Hurst, 146). The italicized quote is from Psalm 60:3. 
104 In vigilia paschae, PL 94133-9 (Homily 7 in Bede, Homilies on the Gospels, vol. 2, trans. 
Lawrence T. Martin and David Hurst, osB [Kalamazoo, MI: 1991]). 
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He was crucified on Friday, rested in the sepulcher on Saturday, and rose 
from the dead on Sunday, indicating to his elect that they must toil by 
good works throughout the six ages of this world amid the dangers of 
persecutions, and that they should hope for a [period of] rest for their 
souls in the next life, [enjoying] a kind of perpetual sabbath.!05 


Bede then discusses the significance of the order of time on the morning of the 
resurrection. Bede observes in the words of the evangelist a departure from the 
ordinary way of speaking: *On the sabbath evening which was growing on toward 
the dawn of Sunday."96 The ordinary order of time “would have the evening dark- 
ening into night, rather than growing on toward dawn."?? This is the pattern of 
the six ages of history in Augustine's On Genesis. However, the night of the Easter 
Vigil has a unique significance for Bede. He tells us that the evangelist indicates 
"the great dignity this most sacred night acquired from the glory [of our Lord's] 
victory over death."198 Christ, “who rose [from the dead] during the final part of 
the night,’ illuminated the night “by the light of his resurrection."?? In so doing, 
Christ upset the conventional order of time itself. Bede writes: 


From the beginning of the world's creation until this time, the course of 
time was so divided that day preceded night, according to the order of its 
primeval making. On this night, because of the mystery of our Lord's res- 
urrection, the order of time was changed. He rose from the dead during 
the night, and on the following day he showed the effects of his resurrec- 
tion to his disciples... Most properly was night joined to the light of the 
following day, for by sinning the human race fell away from the light of 
paradise into the darkness and hardships of this age. It is appropriate that 
day follow night now, when through faith in the resurrection we are led 
back from the darkness of sin and the shadow of death to the light of life 
by Christ's gift.!!o 


Having set forth the significance of inverted time, Bede immediately provides 
a moral application. As the darkness of the night has been illumined by the 
brightness of Christ's resurrection, the darkness of their hearts must also be 
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illumined. The heart of the monk must demonstrate this reverse progression 
from night to day: “All of it should become light as day for us."!! 

Later in the homily Bede discusses the connection between Easter Vigil and 
the Jewish Passover. “We should note" he writes, “that the solemnity of this 
most sacred night...was already once mysteriously represented among the 
ancient people of God.” When discussing the Jewish feast, he repeatedly 
emphasizes the fact that their deliverance came at night. God's people were 
commanded "to immolate a lamb and to roast and eat its flesh during this 
night."!? They were to wait, “being watchful for the hour of their redemption,” 
which occurred with the Lord coming “in the middle of this night.”"4 “The 
redemption of that people" writes Bede, *unquestionably bore within it a type 
of our spiritual redemption, which was brought to completion on this night by 
our Lord's rising from the dead."!5 Bede focuses on the significance of the 
blood of the paschal lamb being smeared on the lintels and doorposts of the 
Israelites: “This fourfold division of blood was to represent the four-pronged 
standard of our Lord’s passion by which we who have been signed are set 
free.”"6 “Just as after the lamb had been immolated on this night in Egypt" and 
God came and delivered Israel from their enemies, in like manner did Christ 
“overthrow the might of the devil and his minions."!? Bede continues: 


He broke open the bulwarks of the lower world, rescued those of his elect 
who were held there (albeit in a state of repose), and, by rising from the 
dead on this very night, brought them to the joys of the heavenly 
kingdom."8 


Again, the parallel Bede underscores here is the significance of the “night” of 
redemption. Bede uses the last point to make the transition to the conclusion 
of the homily: “Let us celebrate the new people of spiritual adoption, taken 
away from Egyptian domination, to the one true Lord at the font of 
regeneration.” Finally, he applies “the mysteries of our Lord's resurrection" to 
the interior, moral development of his brother monks: 
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Let us strive, dearly beloved, to lay of hold of these mysteries by the inte- 
rior love of our minds, and always keep a grasp of them by living them. 
Let us preserve them like clean animals, at one time ruminating by mur- 
muring them with our mouths, at another recollecting them in the inner 
recesses of our hearts. And above all, let us take care to conduct our lives, 
with actions by which we may merit to behold joyfully the outcome of 
our own resurrection too.!20 


Here we see again Bede's focus on the formation of the whole person, interior 
and exterior. The mysteries of the Easter Vigil are to be externally ruminated 
with the mouth and internally recollected by the mind. In addition to this 
inward-outward recollection-rumination, the monk is to manifest these mys- 
teries in his life and conduct. This inward-outward harmony of the person 
reflects the emphasis upon inward-outward sanctity found in the Rule of 
St. Benedict. In terms of Bede's historical schema, the interior life of the monk 
must be conformed to the pattern of darkness progressing toward light, a pro- 
gression that subverts the ordinary order of historical time that is the result of 
sin. The monk's conduct should reflect the good works of the elect that are 
performed throughout the six ages of the world in preparation for the age of 
eternal rest. 


2.6 Conclusion 


In the two homilies we have examined, Bede employs Augustine's six ages of 
history in order to urge his audience toward that intense personal and spiritual 
growth that characterizes the monastic life. Each of the ages of history corre- 
sponds to a particular period in the growth and maturity of a person. There is 
thus a profound connection, even identity, between the nature of the person 
and the nature of human history, at the heart of which is the microcosmic view 
of the human person. For Bede, history unfolds the microcosmic nature of the 
human person in relation to the created order and sets forth the mystery of 
redemption as it affects human nature. Combined with biblical exegesis and 
homily, history serves the personal formation of the monk by illuminating 
and unfolding the microcosmic the human person on the levels of creation 
and redemption. The six ages of history thereby serve to bring the monk to 
personal and spiritual completion. We see then, that Bede understands the six 
ages of human history as fundamentally ordered to the renewal of the person. 
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In the monastic setting within which he delivers his homilies, Bede exhorts his 
brother monks to ruminate on the mystery of human history in the same man- 
ner in which they would meditate on other aspects of the Christian faith, a 
lectio divina wherein the sacred text is the narrative of salvation history. Such 
rumination facilitates the full recovery the inward and outward faculties of the 
person, restoring within the person a genuine spiritual freedom and orienting 
them to the ultimate goal of monastic life: eternal life. In light of these consid- 
erations, we can say with confidence that Bede is a genuine, if rudimentary, 
Christian humanist for his time. 


CHAPTER 3 
The Christian Humanism of Anselm of Canterbury 


Benjamin Brown 
Lourdes University, OH 


34 Introduction 


Anselm of Canterbury is one of the towering intellectual figures of human his- 
tory and certainly of medieval Europe. And yet he is also probably one of the 
most ignored, misunderstood and even vilified thinkers in human history, 
often all three together. Few scholars have been so often over-simplified, sum- 
marized and dismissed without even having been read as has Anselm.! Even 
during his own lifetime he had to insist that the entirety of a given work be 
copied, read and kept all together and in its fullness so that misrepresentations 
did not continue to occur? However, as I will argue here, the reality is that 
Anselm's thought is robust, penetrating, powerfully analytic, beautifully syn- 
thetic and one of the most truly humanistic available? As the "Father of 
Scholasticism," and therefore also to a degree the founder of the first universi- 
ties, Anselm relies extensively on logic and debate, takes an interest in all 
knowledge and all the disciplines of his day, manifests a very high regard for 
human reason, and encourages careful conversation and dialogue about a 
wide range of topics, including between people of different religions. He is a 


1 John McIntyre in his defense of Anselm’s soteriology writes: “No major Christian thinker has 
suffered quite so much as St. Anselm from the hit-and-run tactics of historians of theism and 
soteriology" (St. Anselm and his Critics: A Re-interpretation of the Cur Deus Homo [Edinburgh: 
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1954], 2). Charles Hartshorne, referring particularly to Anselm's “ontological argument" in 
the Proslogion, writes: “In Anselm’s own lifetime, a tradition...began to take shape that one 
scarcely reads Anselm: rather one refutes him essentially unread, so decisively that reading 
him would be needless toil” (Introduction to Saint Anselm: Basic Writings, trans. S.N. Deane 
[La Salle, 11: 1962], 3). 

2 See Anselm’s prefaces to both De veritate in Anselm of Canterbury, vol. 2, (eds.) and trans. Jasper 
Hopkins and Herbert Richardson (Toronto: 1976), 74 and Cur Deus homo: Why God Became Man 
and The Virgin Conception and Original Sin, trans. Joseph M. Colleran (Albany, NY: 1969), 60. 

3 Because of limits of space, I am not providing anything like a biography of Anselm, but focusing 
on his thought itself. To help put Anselm in his historical context, many good contemporary 
biographies might be consulted, including Richard W. Southern, Saint Anselm: A Portrait in a 
Landscape (Cambridge: 1990) and Gillian R. Evans, Anselm and a New Generation (Oxford: 1980). 
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strong supporter of education, develops his own pedagogy and encourages 
education and critical thinking whenever he can. 

In his theological works he delves into themes from the nature of justice 
and its relation to mercy, freedom, law and punishment, love, authority, 
metaphysics, and epistemology. Though he never writes a specifically anthro- 
pological treatise, his theology is informed by and constantly attentive to 
human nature and the integrity of human causality. He follows the classic 
principle of Irenaeus that "the glory of God is the human person fully alive." 
Philosophically, he is profoundly concerned with the two most distinctive 
powers of the human person: knowing and willing. He wrote the first ever 
treatise on the nature of truth, an insightful, broad, nuanced and multifac- 
eted work that includes even justice as a type of truthfulness. He writes 
extensively on freedom both philosophically and theologically, such that it 
arises as a significant aspect of well over half of his works, and he develops 
an understanding of freedom which is so nuanced and thoughtful that it has 
been used to support voluntarism and libertarianism as well as views more 
akin to compatibilism. Finally, he developed an utterly unique argument for 
God's existence based upon the power of human reason to understand some- 
thing of the essence of God, an argument which, regardless of one's view of 
its soundness, is undeniably ambitious. 

If one is looking for humanism in the medieval period, one should certainly 
expect to find it in Anselm. But, of course, this raises the disputed question: 
what is humanism? In this essay I will first briefly discuss the nature of human- 
ism, then I will look at the main lines of Anselm's thought in order both to 
show that he is indeed a humanist thinker and also to map the contours of his 
particular version of humanism. 


3.2 Competing Humanisms 


Interest in and discussion of humanism has seen a resurgence in the last couple 
decades,* but there is still much disagreement about anything beyond the most 
general understanding. The reason for this lack of consensus has to do with a more 


4 For example, Don S. Browning, Reviving Christian Humanism: The New Conversation on 
Spirituality, Theology and Psychology (Minneapolis: 2010); David E. Klemm and William Schweiker, 
Religion and the Human Future: An Essay on Theological Humanism (Malden, MA: 2008); and John 
W. De Gruchy, Confessions of a Christian Humanist (Minneapolis: 2006). I think that some of these 
Christian humanisms sometimes give away too much that is distinctively Christian in order to 
appear humanist in a more secular sense, but that is the subject of another essay. 
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basic disagreement about human nature.’ The scientific materialist has a particu- 
lar understanding of what it means to be human, and thus a particular version of 
humanism. The same is true of the Christian, the Hindu, the atheist, the Marxist, 
the utilitarian, the Sartrean, and the Thomist. Is the human person fundamentally 
a body-soul composite, simply a body with epiphenomenal characteristics or basi- 
cally a soul stuck in a body? Is the human person fundamentally the purposeful 
creation of a loving God, the up-til-now high point of the cosmic unfolding as an 
intelligent progression or the happy accident of a mindless process? 

Anselm, too, has a particular view of human nature and fulfillment, a concep- 
tion that is deeply informed by his Christian faith. The question that arises here 
is whether his Christianity enhances or detracts from his humanism. The same 
question can be posed to Nietzsche's secularism or Sartre's atheism; do those 
worldviews foster or undermine human fulfillment? In other words, is Christian 
humanism more or less humanistic than its alternatives? Nietzsche, representing 
the apex of a certain brand of secular humanism, accuses Christianity of being 
anti-humanistic, of undermining and reversing all that is good in humanity. That 
same banner is carried forward today by the so-called New Atheists, though with 
less honesty and sophistication than Nietzsche.6 Is Anselm's Christian human- 
ism unworthy of the name; is Christian humanism a contradiction in terms? 

To definitively answer those questions one would first have to develop an 
anthropology and give a detailed explanation, analysis and defense of Anselm's 
anthropology, which is beyond the scope of this essay. However, in the course 
of an overview of his thought, we can ask to what extent Anselm supports the 
goodness and greatness of the human person, so that at the end we might be in 
a position to judge whether Nietzsche's critique hits home. 


3.3 Anselm's Humanism 


Anselm's major writings which I will discuss in this essay are: (1) his *nonologue" 
(i.e., not a dialogue), Monologion and its sequel, the Proslogion; (2) a set of three 
treatises, written as dialogues, as are most of his philosophical and theological 


5 Martin C. D'Arcy hasa good treatment of this point in Humanism and Christianity (New York: 
1969), xvi-xviii and 55-58. The debate is not just about what is most elevating of the human 
person, but about what is the human person. Jacques Maritain is a classic and still important 
source for discussion of humanism. See his “The Need of a New Humanism,” in The Social 
and Political Philosophy of Jacques Maritain: Selected Readings, (eds.) Joseph W. Evans and 
Leo R. Ward (New York: 1955), 229-36 and Charles A. Fecher, The Philosophy of Jacques 
Maritain (Westminster, MD: 1953), especially 264—74. 

6 See, for example, David B. Hart, “Believe it or Not,” First Things (May, 2010), Online edition, 
http://www.firstthings.com/article/2010/04/believe-it-or-not, accessed November 7, 2013. 
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tracts, De veritate (On Truth), De libertate arbitrii (On Freedom of the Will) and De 
casu diaboli (On the Fall of the Devil) and (3) a dialogue on redemption, Cur Deus 
homo. In addition, he has treatises on grammar/logic, original sin, the harmony of 
God's foreknowledge and grace with free will, and a variety of other subjects, 
including various theological controversies of the day. Rather than looking at 
each of these works in turn to draw out Anselm's anthropology and humanism, 
I will organize the rest of this essay thematically, focusing primarily on three 
areas central to any humanism: human reason, human will and human dignity. 


3.4 Faith and Reason 


Anselm is famous for his understanding of reason, especially in relation to faith, 
and for his great confidence in the power of reason.” Anselm, like all the great 
medieval Christian thinkers, has an integral view of faith and reason. His under- 
standing of the human intellect really cannot be considered except in relation to 
his understanding of Christian faith. He very much considers them to be mutu- 
ally supportive.* Though he did not have something like the Averroist contro- 
versy to deal with, as did Thomas Aquinas, forcing him to develop and sharpen 
his thought on the matter, he did have other challenges to the Christian faith, 
such as Muslim and Jewish complaints that Christianity was unreasonable 
because it made God ignoble in suffering and dying.? Anselm apparently also 
had his hands full just in trying to provide thoughtful answers to the questions of 


7 I gloss over his logic for the purposes of this essay, but it should be noted that very recently 
Anselm has begun to be appreciated as a logician. See Sara L. Uckelman, “The Reception of 
Saint Anselm’s Logic in the Twentieth and Twenty-First Centuries,’ in Saint Anselm of 
Canterbury and His Legacy, (eds.) Giles E.M. Gasper and Ian Logan (Toronto: 2012), 405-26. 

8 The primary locations for Anselm's understanding of faith and reason and their interrela- 
tionship are the preface and first chapter of Proslogion, the preface and first three chapters of 
Cur Deus homo, and the preface to Monologion. See Hans Urs von Balthasar, Glory of the Lord, 
vol. 2: Dramatis Personae, trans. Andrew Louth, et al., (ed.) John Riches (San Francisco: 1984), 
213-37; Gerald B. Phelan, The Wisdom of Saint Anselm (Latrobe, PA: 1960); Marilyn McCord 
Adams, “Anselm on Faith and Reason,’ in The Cambridge Companion to Anselm, (eds.) Brian 
Davies and Brian Leftow (Cambridge: 2004), 32-60; Karl Barth, Anselm: Fides Quaerens 
Intellectum: Anselm's Proof of the Existence of God in the Context of his Theological Scheme, 
trans. Ian W. Robertson (London: 1960); and John N. Sheveland, "Tears of Dependence: 
Anselm and Karl Barth on Jntelligere,’ The Expository Times 115 (March, 2004), 181-86. Phelan 
writes: “No more vigorous defender of human reason ever lived than St. Anselm of Canterbury. 
Yet no one has ever more vehemently asserted the necessity of faith" (1). 

9 Cur Deus homo, 1.3 (Colleran, 67). See also Southern, 198-202 and Nancy Kendrick, "The Non- 
Christian Influence on Anselm’s Proslogion Argument,’ International Journal of the Philosophy 
of Religion 69 (2011), 73-89. 
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his own fellow Benedictines.!° In this context, Anselm develops an understand- 
ing of the mutual cooperation of faith and reason that has stood the test of time. 
Not only does his thought influence the schools after him, but it continues to be 
a touchstone of Christian reflection on the issue. To take just one example, John 
Paul 11 in Fides et Ratio, an encyclical on the mutual supportiveness of faith and 
reason, gives particular credit to Anselm" and even takes the second two chap- 
ter titles almost directly from Anselm's own writing.” 

Anselm gives us the most famous short definition of theology, "faith seeking 
understanding."? He argues that the Christian faith of its nature begs to be not 
only accepted through belief, but also understood as far as is possible. And he 
has great confidence in how very far the human mind can go towards bringing 
understanding to Christian doctrine. He offers tight and very thoughtful argu- 
ments based primarily or exclusively on reason for the existence of God, that 
God is three persons in one substance, and that the Incarnation and death of 
Christ are necessary for salvation. If anything, Anselm might be (and has been) 
accused of overconfidence in human reason. 

If there is in facta God who has revealed himself to humanity, then Anselm's 
view, shared generally by the whole Christian intellectual tradition, is indeed 
an elevated view of the human capacity for understanding. While we may not 
be able to know certain things on our own without God's help, once these 
things are revealed, we are able to grasp a depth of meaning to them, penetrate 
and understand them "from the inside out" to a great extent, and apply them to 
understanding other things more fully or drawing further conclusions of our 
own. This is hardly a view of human beings as passive, servile recipients. Rather, 
the human person both desires and is able to make revelation his/her own 
through understanding it. We must reach out and actively appropriate what 
has been revealed. Further, Anselm clearly assumes that there is an obligation 
on the part of humans to wrestle with God's revelation in order to grasp it as 
fully as possible; passive reception is not a viable option for it is unbefitting the 
dignity of the person as an intellectual being.!^ Faith is never an excuse not to 


10 Several of his treatises arise explicitly from such situations as he describes in his prefaces 
to the Monologion, Proslogion, and Cur Deus homo. 
11 Fides et Ratio, paragraphs 15, 42, and 74. 
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12 Chapter 2 is "Credo ut intellegam" (^I believe in order that I may understand"), word for 
word from the very end of Chapter 1 of Proslogion, and Chapter 3 is "Intellego ut credam" 
(‘I understand in order that I may believe"), a paraphrase of Cur Deus homo and part of 
Anselm's method in Monologion and Proslogion as well. 

13 Proslogion, preface and Chapter 1. 

14 In the Monologion Anselm appreciates the impulse of some of this fellow monks who 


want to have good reasons for the faith and think through it as fully and carefully as 
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seek understanding; in fact, just the opposite, faith encourages, impels and 
commands the believer to seek to see and know rather than merely believe. 

So powerfully interrelated are these two, faith and reason, that they are mutu- 
ally indispensable. Either by itself limps. Two of Anselm's famous lines, used as 
subtitles in Fides et Ratio, are "I believe in order that I may understand" and 
"I understand in order that I may believe."5 Without belief in true revelation, the 
intellect is weak and cannot understand many things as fully as it can through 
the gift of faith, and without understanding, faith is weak and cannot fully 
adhere to what God has opened to us. To take the latter point first, a blind faith 
is less genuinely faith than an understanding faith.!6 A faith that does not pur- 
sue understanding is not really even truly faith, for true faith impels the believer 
to grasp what is believed as fully as possible, and thus genuine faith always seeks 
understanding and becomes more completely itself upon achieving greater 
understanding. Once again, in Anselm's view God has made humanity in such a 
way and with such dignity that we must use our faculties in cooperation with 
God's activity with and for us, and the more fully we utilize those abilities the 
more fully alive we are as humans and the more fully God's own activity is able 
to be actualized in us. And vice versa, the less we do and the less we participate, 
the less God can do for us and in us. For Anselm, as for Thomas Aquinas, divine 
activity works with and further enables human activity, never the contrary." 

To return to the first line, “I believe in order to understand,” faith enables the 
intellect to be more truly intellectual, to see more clearly, further and deeper.!? 


possible. In Cur Deus homo we see the same movement as well as Anselm's own desire to 
grasp and present the faith as reasonably as possible. The more we believe, the more faith 
itself impels and obliges us to seek reason and thus draw as close to vision (seeing the 
truth for ourselves) as possible. 

15 See note 12 above. 

16 Ofcourse, Anselm is very well aware that we will never in this life fully understand, which 
is one reason why faith is necessary. For him faith is always primary, just as God’s creative 
activity and God's prevenient grace (see Pros., 1 and CDH, 1.1). The point is simply that true 
faith in no way bypasses the natural and good human powers, but just the opposite, that 
true faith calls forth and enables those capacities. On Anselm's apophaticism, see J. Burton 
Fulmer, "Anselm and the Apophatic: 'Something Greater than Can Be Thought," New 
Blackfriars 89 (2008), 177-93. 

17 One could think of Aquinas’ famous dictum that “Grace perfects nature" Though those 
words are not Anseln's, the principle they express certainly is, as will be seen clearly in 
the following. 

18 Many and varied examples could be given, but I will just suggest a few here which have 
been explained and defended by others elsewhere: the idea of personhood came from the 
theological elaboration of the doctrine of the Trinity; a deep appreciation of human dignity 
came from the Christian understanding of the imago Dei; just treatment of women came 
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Faith empowers the intellect like a good pair of eyeglasses does the eyes.!9 Lest 
anyone think that somehow being dependent upon God's revelation for our 
own greater understanding of natural things, from philosophy to history, is less 
noble or humanistic, consider that most of our knowledge is dependent upon 
others.?? If it is wise and good and even empowering to trust experts whose 
knowledge exceeds what we will ever have the time to grasp for ourselves, then 
surely trusting the greatest Expert of all would be even more wise, good and 
empowering. Understanding comes in part through trusting others, including 
God. Faith is the act of trusting what God has revealed, and it aids significantly 
in the perfection the human mind. 

We arrive once again at the great divide between Christian and some ver- 
sions of secular humanism: either it is nobler to be in relationship with all the 
risk, entanglement and dependence that that entails, or it is nobler to be a radi- 
cal individual who depends upon no one and nothing. One must choose either 
trust (and love) or independence. We cannot have both; it must be one or the 
other, although, as will be seen, Anselm thinks that if we begin with humble 
love we can have a great measure of independence as well. Anselm's view of 
faith and reason prioritizes love, embracing dependence upon others and even 
more so on God; this view elevates the human person by seeing the capacity of 
the human intellect in a communal context. 


3.5 The Power of Reason 


In terms of the capacities and extent of human reason, Anselm is highly opti- 
mistic. He applies his mind to a wide range of subjects and seems convinced 


from Jesus’ and Paul’s attitudes towards women (that Paul would suggest in Eph. 5 that the 
husband also should be subordinate to his wife is unheard of in history up to that point); 
and the development of the natural sciences derived in part from medieval Christian 
monotheism which holds (1) that the world images God, (2) that the world is ordered 
wisely with fixed laws (not arbitrary gods who may change anything any time), and (3) that 
the world is a gift, one which God wants us to appreciate, study, develop (steward) and use. 

19  Lenvision this empowerment, taking Anselm's lead, as becoming more and more inter- 
nalized over time, so that the lenses do not just sit outside the eyes, but develop into 
contact lenses, sitting on the eyes, and finally into laser surgery with corrects the eye itself. 
Faith over time penetrates into the human mind itself, transforming the mind into an 
even better mind. In this way, faith is like education; while it may start out somewhat 
extrinsic, the further one goes the more it becomes intrinsic. Grace and faith make us to 
be more real, more true, more alive, more capable within ourselves. Faith is not a crutch; 
rather, it is an elixir which both heals and strengthens the legs we already have. 

20 See Adams, "Anselm on Faith and Reason,” 39. 
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that careful thinking can unlock incredible depths of knowledge and wisdom 
about the metaphysical mysteries of being, created and Uncreated.?! He has 
even been accused of a certain rationalism?? in terms of his confidence regard- 
ing how much the human mind can discern, for example, of the inner Trinitarian 
life of God. In Monologion he appears at first reading to be able show that God 
must be three “persons” existing in particular relations, and in Cur Deus homo he 
argues that the only way for humans to be saved from sin is through the Son of 
God becoming human and dying to make satisfaction for sin. Where most other 
Christian thinkers tend to be more reserved and less sanguine about what rea- 
son alone can uncover from the rivers of divine revelation, Anselm jumps in 
with both feet, almost naively it sometimes seems, and wades about to see what 
precious stones he can uncover. Of all the doctors of the Church Anselm is by far 
the most sure of the penetrating abilities of the human mind, almost to the 
embarrassment of some theologians who defend him by explaining that he 
really is operating out of faith even though he purports to set faith to the side.?? 
While such apologists make an important point, at the same time we should not 


21 Eileen C. Sweeney in Anselm of Canterbury and the Desires for the Word (Washington, D.C.: 
2012) writes, “His faith in reason and in the power of words and arguments is seemingly 
boundless" (1). 

22 For example, Anselm is accused of this by Adolf von Harnack, History of Dogma, vol. 6, 
trans. Neil Buchanan (New York: 1961), 71-7; Louis Dupré, “Note on the Idea of Religious 
Truth in the Christian Tradition," The Thomist, 52 (1988), 445-71, esp. 504-5; and Eugene 
Fairweather, “Introduction,” in The Library of Christian Classics, vol. 10, A Scholastic 
Miscellany: Anselm to Ockham, (ed.) and trans. Eugene R. Fairweather (Philadelphia: 
1956), 54. The accusation that Anselm is rationalistic is an understandable one, but we 
would do well to note his great humility as well as his soberness about the limits of human 
reason, or at least his own intellectual capacity in particular. He always subjects his work 
to the Church, to the Christian Tradition and to anyone who has better arguments. For 
example, he writes in Cur Deus homo: “If I should say anything which a greater authority 
does not confirm—even though I seem to prove it by reason— it is not to be accepted as 
any more settled than that I think it probable, until God in some way manifests it to me 
with greater clarity... Someone wiser than I will be able to give more complete satisfac- 
tion... However far human statement can go, the more profound explanation of so great a 
subject remains still hidden" [1.2 (Colleran, 67)]. See also the closing lines of Cur Deus 
homo: “I do not refuse correction... If what we think we have discovered [is true]...we 
must attribute this, not to ourselves, but to God, who is blessed for ever. Amen" [2.22 
(Colleran, 163)]. Anselm’s last word in the treatise is one of humility and of praise to God. 

23 Michael Root, “Necessity and Unfittingness in Anselm's Cur Deus homo,’ Scottish Journal of 
Theology, 40 (1987), 211-30 gives a list of those who have made a similar mistake (215n5) by 
claiming that Anselm's necessary arguments are merely arguments of fittingness, in order 
to keep him from seeming overly confident about discerning the mysteries of the faith. See 
also Burnell F. Eckardt, Jr., Anselm and Luther on the Atonement: Was it “Necessary”? (San 
Francisco: 1992), 175, and Roger Haight, Jesus, Symbol of God (Maryknoll, Nv: 1999), 229. 
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lose sight of the fact that there is something refreshing about Anselm's confi- 
dent assurance and something also to learn about the great depths to which 
reason can go when nourished and (in)formed by faith.?4 

The most discussed aspect of Anselm's philosophy is certainly his so-called 
ontological argument for God's existence. Since Anselm first penned the 
Proslogion, chapters two through four of which constitute the proof?5 debate 
has raged about how successful it is.26 In fact, probably no other three pages of 
philosophical text have had as much ink spilled over them than these short 
chapters. Therefore, there is nothing close to sufficient space in the present 
essay to discuss the argument itsel£?7 Rather, I want simply to suggest that it shows 
both Anselm’s high regard for human reason (when operating in conjunction 


24  Anselm’s purported rationalism is a complicated matter which lies outside the scope of 
this essay, but I think that the solution lies in his transformational view of faith. Because 
faith empowers the human mind to be more itself, reason informed by faith can indeed 
see further into the depths of the very life of God and salvation history. It is truly the 
human intellect itself which can see that God must be Trinity and that the Son must 
become human, and it sees these without changing the rules or nature of reasoning, such 
that any sufficiently developed/transformed human mind can see the same truths, and 
rational arguments can be made for them. But it is also never an independent reason 
which sees these things, but rather an informed reason. Clearly, the neat, sharp lines that 
we like to draw between philosophy and theology have blurred, and we are, once again, at 
the heart of the Christian mystery of grace and nature. To use an analogy, one might ask 
whether the human body by itself can deadlift 1000 pounds, to which we must answer in 
the negative. Only the body that is mature, well-exercised, nourished, and trained has 
become able to do so. A variety of factors have to enter into the equation from the outside, 
but having so entered they become integrated so that the body itself is powerful enough 
to perform amazing feats, but it is not an independent power. 

25 Some have suggested that there are actually two different proofs. 

26 In fact, some have even suggested that it is not a proof at all, but simply an unfolding of 
the Christian faith. It seems to me quite clear that both are the case and that Anselm 
consciously intends both. On the one hand, he prays, “Grant me to understand [know]... 
that You exist, as we believe" (beginning of Proslogion, 2, my emphasis), and on the other, 
he writes, "Now I understand to such an extent that even if I did not want to believe that 
You exist, I could not fail to understand that You exist" (end of Proslogion, 4). 

27 Among the many treatments, I particularly recommend Charles Hartshorne's Anselm's 
Discovery: A Re-Examination of the Ontological Proof for God's Existence (La Salle, 11: 1965), 
not only for Hartshorne's own treatment of the argument (one can set aside Hartshorne's 
process theology, much of which Anselm himself would certainly reject, and still learn 
much about understanding Anselm's position), but also for the historical survey of major 
discussions that he provides in the second half. See also Brian Davies, "Anselm and the 
Ontological Argument, The Cambridge Companion to Anselm, (eds.) Brian Davies and 
Brian Leftow (Cambridge: 2004), 157-78. 
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with faith, especially given that he wrestled and prayed at great length before 
the proof and its implications became clear to him?) and his understanding of 
the harmony between God’s nature and the human mind. 

The most famous aspect of Anselm's theology is certainly his theory of 
redemption as presented in his work Cur Deus homo, focused on the concept of 
satisfaction. I will discuss the content of his theory more extensively below. For 
now, it is appropriate to comment on what he thinks that reason can know 
apart from Christ (remoto Christo?®— though not necessarily apart from other 
aspects of revelation). Once again, so beautiful and well-ordered are God and 
God's creation, and so incisive and powerful is the human mind that it can 
even see why the Incarnation and Paschal Mystery are necessary (in general, at 
least, not necessarily in any of the details, i.e., who, what, when, where, etc.). 
The necessity is a conditional one, to be sure, that is, conditioned on the nature 
of creation, freedom, sin, human dignity, God's goodness and God's plan for 
humanity??? but still a necessity graspable by human reason. Anselm's project 
in Cur Deus homo is to present a case for what Christians believe about Christ 
to non-believers (and, as always, for believers seeking to penetrate into the 
mysteries of the faith) who think that it is undignified for God to become a 
human, let alone suffer and die.3! 

Anselm's argument amounts to making a case that the human mind can 
recognize that any other manner of redemption for humans is unfitting.?? 
Further, Anselm does this in a way which goes to great lengths to maintain the 


28 Proslogion in A New, Interpretive Translation of St. Anselm’s Monologion and Proslogion, 
trans. Jasper Hopkins (Minneapolis: 1986), 215. 

29 CDH, Preface (Colleran, 60). 

30  CDH,2.5:"He was not unaware, surely, of what the future conduct of man was to be, when 
He made him, and yet in creating man out of His own goodness, He freely obligated 
Himself, as it were, to complete the good work that had been begun" (Colleran, 123). See 
Anseln's explicit discussion of different types of necessity and their ramifications 
throughout Cur Deus homo but especially in 2.17 (Colleran, 150-54). See McIntyre, Anselm 
and his Critics: “It belongs to God to make or not make creatures, but once He has decided 
to create, then He ought to abide by that decision. It is an 'oughtness' which springs a se 
and is not imposed on Him from without” (179). See also Root, “Necessity and 
Unfittingness,” 224; Brian Leftow, “Anselm on the Beauty of the Incarnation,” Modern 
Schoolman, 72 (1995), 109-24, here 121; and Walter Kasper, Jesus the Christ, trans. V. Green 
(Mahwah, Nj: 1976), 220. 

31  CDH,141, 13, and 2.18 (Colleran, 64, 67, and 155). 

32 Note that Anselm does not argue from fittingness to necessity (as if God must do some- 
thing because it is suitable [conveniens |), but rather from unfittingness to necessity (God, 
being perfectly wise, necessarily does not do what is positively unsuitable). See Root, 
“Necessity and Unfittingness,' 215ff, esp. 220. 
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freedom of God, of Christ and of all other human beings in the whole process. 
One of the running themes throughout Cur Deus homo and of much of the rest 
of Anselm's thought is that freedom and certain types of necessity are not 
incompatible, which is related to his continuous endeavor to hold together 
reason and will (and similarly truth and freedom). We will return to the topic 
of freedom in the next section. 


3.6 Anselm's Synthetic Vision 


Anselm has a highly synthetic vision.?? He delights in finding unity in the 
midst of diversity, a unity which does not undermine or destroy differences, 
but draws different things together under a unifying principle and places them 
into a beautiful over-arching order, an order which in turn highlights the dis- 
tinctness of each.?* For example, though this is often forgotten, the Proslogion 
is an attempt on Anselm's part basically to reorganize the content of the 
Monologion under a single unifying idea.*> For the purposes of this essay, I will 
focus on two such syntheses: that of truth, justice and freedom, and that of 
justice and mercy. Further, these two sets of concepts themselves are related in 
the common point of justice. 


3.7 Synthesis of Truth, Justice and Freedom 


To begin with a summary, Anselm in his “Grand Unified Theory of Truth’? sees 
justice as a sort of truth (rightness/correctness) and freedom as the capacity to be 
truly just. Anselm’s primary discussion of the nature of justice occurs, interest- 
ingly, in his treatise on Truth. He defines truth as a form of rightness (rectitudo), 
of being what something "ought" to be. Statements and thoughts are true when 
they convey rightly or accurately the reality of the things they are about.’ Actions 


33 Giles E.M. Gasper comments in Anselm of Canterbury and his Theological Inheritance 
(Aldershot: Ashgate, 2004): "Integrated and consistent thought are hallmarks of Anselm's 
working habits" (198). 

34 G.R. Evans comments, "When Anselm makes distinctions, as he frequently does, he 
intends to show more clearly the underlying unity of what is being subdivided" (Anselm 
and a New Generation, 136). 

35 Pros. Preface (Hopkins, 215). 

36 Sandra Visser and Thomas Williams, “Anselm on Truth,” The Cambridge Companion to 
Anselm, (eds.) Brian Davies and Brian Leftow (Cambridge: 2004), 219. 

37  Deveritate, 2 (Hopkins and Richardson, 79). 
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are true when they accurately signify (for actions “speak” similarly to words) what 
actually is the case in reality?? Things themselves are true (“That dog is truly a 
dog") when they are what they ought to be, which means being what the Supreme 
Truth has made them to be.?? Finally, the will is right when it wills its own upright- 
ness for the sake of uprightness itself (as opposed to doing so for some ulterior 
motive), and this rightness of will is called justice. That is, justice is rightness-of- 
will, or *uprightness (rectitudo)-of-will kept for its own sake,"? and a just action 
always involves willing the right thing for the reason that it is right, or good. 

Thus, though Anselm will talk about the justness of rewards and punish- 
ments and the justness of giving what is owed, he conceives justice more 
broadly as a matter of right order, especially regarding what is free. The classic 
understanding of justice as giving to each what is owed (payment of debts) is 
part of Anselm's conception, but it is secondary to a broader conception. 
Justice exists in the will of rational creatures only when a number of factors 
converge, each in its place, all in good order.*! 

Finally, Anselm considers freedom of choice (libertate arbitrii) to be deeply 
related to justice as well. In fact, he offers the following definition of free 
choice: "the ability to keep uprightness-of-will for the sake of this uprightness 
itself"^? We will examine Anselm's notion of freedom below, but for now note 
how closely related his definition of freedom is to his definition of justice. The 
concept of justice is contained in that of freedom so completely that by substi- 
tution we get that freedom is “the ability to keep [justice].” The only difference 
between the two, in fact, is that freedom is a slightly more basic reality which 
allows the possibility of justice. And therefore, freedom is fundamentally 
related to truth (because justice is a form of truth, that is, truth in the will), 
which Anselm also earlier in De veritate^? had strongly linked to goodness. 


38 Ibid., 5 and 9 (Hopkins and Richardson, 82-83, 90-91). 

39 Ibid. 7 (Hopkins and Richardson, 86). 

40 Ibid, 12 (Hopkins and Richardson, 96). 

41  Inthis way, Anselm’s definition seems to be very Platonic (all the different parts of the 
soul/society carrying out their own functions well). However, to conceive of justice as 
right order opens the door to seeing the unity between the “right-in-oneself” and “right 
relations with others" aspects of justice; both are a matter of rightness, of good order. 
Giving what is due to others is simply a matter of being in right relationship with others; 
see, for example, William Mattison, Introducing Moral Theology: True Happiness and the 
Virtues (Grand Rapids, M1: 2008), 134-6. 

42 De libertate arbitrii, 13 (Hopkins and Richardson, 124). 

43 De veritate, 5: “If doing the truth and doing good have the same opposite [evil], their sig- 
nifications are not different... To do what is right is to do the truth. For it is evident that to 
do the truth is to do what is good” (Hopkins and Richardson, 82). 
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Thus, truth, goodness, justice and freedom are all very closely related. Whatever 
else may be the case, Anselm certainly has a highly integrated and synthetic 
approach. 


3.8 Synthesis of Justice and Mercy 


Anselm expends a great deal of effort throughout the course of his career in 
trying to bridge the seeming gulf between justice and mercy, which is related 
to his concern with freedom. His first major discussion of the interrelationship 
of the two occurs in the Proslogion.^* There he begins by defining mercy as an 
aspect of goodness, which, simple a move as it is, turns out to be the key to his 
view of mercy’s close connection to justice. Mercy is not defined first in rela- 
tion to justice, let alone in opposition to justice. Rather, mercy exists when 
goodness leads one person to treat another well, despite sin. God is merciful 
because he treats everyone with goodness, irrespective of their behavior.*5 
Anselm's next significant claim is that God is good only because God is just. 
This assertion only makes sense if justice is conceived of as rightness, every- 
thing being what it should be, as was explained in the previous section. Anselm 
conceives of God's goodness logically as the result of everything in God being 
in a sort of right order. Because goodness stems from justice and mercy from 
goodness, it follows that God is “merciful because [God is] just,”46 a very strong 
claim about their compatibility. God's mercy flows from and exists because of 
God's justice. In fact, because of this it is even the case that God "spare[s] evil 
ones out of justice," not merely out of mercy. The two are coterminous, and in 
fact they are identically one in God and one with God's very being,^? so every- 
thing that God does must proceed from both. It is supremely just for God to be 
merciful, and it would be positively unjust for God not to be merciful. Two 


44 See Gregory Sadler, "Mercy and Justice in St. Anselm's Proslogion;' American Catholic 
Philosophical Quarterly 80.1 (2006), 41-61 and Marilyn McCord Adams, "St. Anselm on the 
Goodness of God,” in Saint Anselm of Canterbury and His Legacy, (eds.) Giles E.M. Gasper 
and Ian Logan (Toronto: 2012), 360—84, especially 365-74. 

45 Pros., 8 (Hopkins, 235). Anselm is at first primarily concerned with distinguishing mercy 
from compassion in the sense of an emotion. God does not have emotions (turbulent and 
uncontrolled as they are), so God's mercy must not be an emotion. 

46 Pros., 9 (Hopkins, 237). 

47 Pros., 9 (Hopkins, 237), my emphasis. 

48 The simplicity of God is one of Anselm’s particularly central ideas and a regular emphasis 
of his. See Mono, 1617 as well as Pros., 12. See the first part of Gregory B. Sadler, “A Perfectly 
Simple God and Our Complicated Lives," The Saint Anselm Journal 6.1 (2008), 1-23. 
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decades later, in the finished Cur Deus homo Anselm will also arrive at the con- 
verse: it is also supremely merciful for God to be just. 

This raises another question: it would seem that God should always be merci- 
ful, always forgive and never punish. How can it be just for God to punish some 
and forgive others? Anselm offers a distinction to help resolve this difficulty,*9 
but even he recognizes that his answer is not completely satisfactory. His last 
word on the subject is the acknowledgment that he does not fully understand.5° 
Itleaves us with a dichotomy, some acts of God (punishment) being just but not 
merciful and vice versa. The two have not yet been fully reconciled. 

Anselm’s full integration of justice and mercy occurred two decades later in 
Cur Deus homo, in which he envisions the entirety of salvation history as an 
interplay of justice and mercy in which the two are found in the end to be 
completely harmonious and balanced in the divine plan.5! Anselm begins with 
the claim that God could not simply forgive human sin, because that would be 
unjust, which seems to swallow God's mercy in justice.5? But as he proceeds, he 
insists that a so-called mercy which merely forgave without actually healing 
the disorder of sin would not in fact be merciful at all, but positively unloving,5? 


49 Pros., 10 (Hopkins, 237): "In sparing them You are just in Yourself but you are not just from 
our viewpoint." 

50 Pros., 9 (Hopkins, 237). 

51 X Anselm has been all too regularly mischaracterized on this point and many others in his 
theology of redemption, being treated as if he has a place only for justice, and a legalistic 
one at that. McIntyre's comment at the beginning of the chapter applies here. However, a 
lot of good work has been done in the last three or four decades to set the record straight. 
McIntyre's book especially should be mentioned, and is really unsurpassed in the 60 years 
since its publication, but there are many others. See G.R. Evans, Anselm and Talking about 
God (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1978), 126—71; Joseph Komonchak, “Redemptive Justice: An 
Interpretation of the Cur Deus Homo," Dunwoodie Review 12 (1972), 35-55; Gavin Ortlund, 
“On the Throwing of Rocks: An Objection to Hasty and Un-careful Criticisms of Anselm's 
Doctrine of the Atonement,” The Saint Anselm Journal 8.2 (2013), 1-17; David Bentley Hart, 
“A Gift Exceeding Every Debt: An Eastern Orthodox Appreciation of Cur Deus Homo,’ Pro 
Ecclesia 8.3 (1998), 333-49; Raymund Schwager, Der wunderbare Tausch: Zur Geschichte 
and Deutung der Erlósungslehre (Munich: Késel-Verlag, 1986), Chapter 7; Michel Corbin, 
"Liberal arts Nouveauté de l'Incarnation. Introduction á l'Epistola et au Cur Deus Homo,’ 
in Loeuvre de S. Anselme de Cantorbéry, vol. 3 (Paris, 1988), 1-163; Gilbert Greshake, 
"Erlósung und Freiheit. Zur Neuinterpretation der Erlósungslehre Anselms von 
Canterbury,’ Theologische Quartalschrift 153 (1973), 323-45; Hans Urs von Balthasar, Theo- 
Drama, vol. 4: The Action, trans. Graham Harrison (San Francisco: 1994) and the present 
author's "Apologia pro Cur Deus Homo,’ Fides Quaerens Intellectum 2 (2003), 227—67. 

52 | CDH,iunand1ia2(Colleran, 84-86). 

53 . CDH,142 (Colleran, 87). 
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for it would be like picking up a muddied pearl which had been dropped and 
putting it back in one's pocket without cleaning it up first.5^ Doing so would 
not respect the goodness and dignity of the pearl, and therefore it would also 
be unjust as well as uncaring. 

Rather, God is so merciful to human beings that he does what is truly good 
for them, always, from creation to the eschaton, in accordance with His plan. 
God insists on human perfection and happiness and will settle for nothing less; 
thatis true mercy. But this creates a real dilemma. On the one hand, justice and 
mercy (right order, goodness) both demand that the disorder that was wrought 
by sin must be fixed and the beauty of creation restored.55 That beauty consists 
above all in humans subjecting themselves and everything else to God in per- 
fect, self-giving love. Because the human race as a whole is responsible for the 
disorder (sin), the human race must take responsibility for restoring right 
order.5® But because humans already owe their entire selves to God in justice 
and love,5” there is nothing that they can give to make up for the wrong; or, to 
use another of Anselm's metaphors, because humans, having sinned, are 
trapped in a pit and unable to extricate themselves from it, humans are unable 
to effect the necessary restoration. Only God is able to make satisfaction for 
sin, but only humanity is allowed to do so in justice. What, then, is God to do? 

Cutting through some of the details, the solution, for Anselm, lies in the 
God-man, in God becoming truly and really a human being in the full sense of 
the term. In that way, one person (Anselm is fully and explicitly Chalcedonian) 
is both God and human, and thus is truly of the race which is obligated to make 
satisfaction as well as the one being who is able to. And because of the death of 
Christ, freely given out of love (something that Anselm clearly and repeatedly 
insists on and defends) and not already owed (because Christ is sinless),5° is 
such a tremendous sacrifice, it is abundantly clear how merciful God is that he 
would do such a thing for fallen humanity as well as how just God is that he 
does everything rightly, not running roughshod over beauty and order and 
human participation. All the requirements of justice are met, but in a way that 
stems from a freely given, loving mercy. Thus, Anselm can exclaim enthusiasti- 
cally towards the end of Cur Deus homo: “We have found [mercy] to be so great 
and so in accord with His justice that it could not be conceived to be either 


54 . CDH,149 (Colleran, 104). 

55 Seenote 75 below. 

56 Also, each individual human must ultimately take up this work of restoration for him/ 
herself, and Anselm certainly incorporates this principle into his thought, but that is the 
subject for another essay. See note 87 below. 

57  CDH,1.20 (Colleran, 107). 

58 CDH, 2.18 (Colleran, 157-8). 
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greater or more just. What greater mercy could be imagined!... And further- 
more, what could be more just!”59 

Thus, God always acts with perfect justice and mercy, the two of which can 
never be separated; to be truly merciful is always to do what is right, beautiful, 
good and just. True mercy does not countermand justice or relieve one of jus- 
tice’s requirements. Rather, true mercy finds a way to lift up and help the recip- 
ient meet all the obligations of justice (right order) in a way that respects his/ 
her dignity. Though Anselm has not fully answered all the questions, I am not 
aware of any deeper synthesis of justice and mercy with each other and with 
freedom, human dignity and a wide array of articles of the Christian faith.©° 

In closing, it should be noted that Anselm’s insistence on the humanity of 
Christ as an integral part of the solution marks a turning point in medieval 
history. Jesus is fully and truly human, and it is his gift as a human of his human 
life to the Father that effects redemption. The humanity of Christ is absolutely 
central, so much so that “Saint Anselm belongs to the group of theologians 
who initiated the shift in Christian dogma from the divine to the divine-human 
nature of Christ,'?! which plays a significant role in literature, the arts and 
Christian culture, paving the way for figures like Dante and Giotto and their 
Renaissance successors. 


3.9 Human Freedom 


Unlike modern secular humanism, which elevates freedom to an absolute 
value, Anselm always keeps freedom closely connected to the Good, especially 
justice, as has been discussed already. At the same time, he has a strong concep- 
tion of the uncaused, originating power of freedom. Anselm, I will argue, actu- 
ally achieves a synthesis regarding human freedom which few others have 
managed to maintain.9? Freedom is one of Anselm's most prominent concerns 


59 CDA, 2.20 (Colleran, 161-2). 

60 Unless, perhaps, in the body of John Paul 11’s writings. 

61 Michal Kobialka, “Historic Time, Mythical Time, and Mimetic Time: The Impact of the 
Humanistic Philosophy of Saint Anselm on Early Medieval Drama," Medieval Perspectives 
3 (Spring 1988), 172-90. 

62 Interestingly, in support of the claim that Anselm unites different aspects of freedom in a 
coherent vision, one can note that he is pulled in by both libertarians and compatiblists 
to support their respective causes. Neither camp, I will suggest, fully appreciate what 
Anselm has accomplished. See Sandra Visser and Thomas Williams, "Anselm's Account of 
Freedom,’ in The Cambridge Companion to Anselm, (eds.) Brian Davies and Brian Leftow 
(Cambridge: 2004), 179-203, especially 196-9. 
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throughout his career; not only does he dedicate an entire treatise to the subject 
of free will (De libertate arbitrii) and most of two others (De casu diaboli and De 
concordia), but also nearly every major writing deals with it to some extent, if 
not centrally. 

As we saw earlier, Anselm situates freedom fundamentally in relation to jus- 
tice; freedom is the ability to preserve justice by acting for the sake of justice 
itself.6? The ability to act unjustly comes with the territory, but it is a perversion 
and lessening of freedom that significantly hobbles it (though without ever 
destroying it). Freedom is always subordinate to justice and can exist most fully 
and powerfully only in relation to justice, truth and goodness. To divorce free 
will from the Good is to undermine free will itself, making it less free and a slave 
to injustice/evil. True freedom exists only in service and obedience to God and 
justice for their own sakes.9* Of course, this at first strikes most people today and 
many also in Anselm's day as obviously false or at least highly paradoxical. How 
can freedom coexist with being bound to anything?® Anselm is quite aware of 
this problem and deals with it extensively. On multiple occasions he considers 
how freedom can be compatible with at least certain types of necessity.59 

Before considering his case for that compatibility, however, it is important 
to appreciate a related emphasis in Anselm's thought. A free choice is funda- 
mentally (though by no means solely) caused by and originates in a strong 
sense from the person him/herself. Central to Anselm's concept of freedom is 
that the free willing be from oneself —what is termed aseity—not from another 
(at least, not only from another). Whatever else may pertain, the one who is 
free bears responsibility (praiseworthiness or blameworthiness) because such 
a one is a source of the action. This aspect of freedom applies both to God and 


63  Delibertate arbitrii, 3 and 13 (Hopkins and Richardson, 110 and 124). 

64 See De libertate arbitrii, 1, 9, and 13 (Hopkins and Richardson, 105-6, 120, and 124); CDH, 
1.810 and 246 (Colleran, 75-82 and 147). 

65 While there is such a thing as forced obedience, such is not obedience in the truest sense. 
For Anselm, obedience is “a graceful, natural...activity of thanksgiving to the Creator" that 
comes from friendship with God, for “friends obey each other spontaneously [i.e., freely]" 
(Arjo Vanderjagt, "Obedience Simple and True: Anselm of Canterbury on How to Defeat 
the Devil" in How the West Was Won: Essays on Literary Imagination, the Canon, and the 
Christian Middle Ages for Burcht Pranger, (eds.) Willemien Otten, et al. [Leiden: Brill, 
2010], 393—407, here 395 and 394). See also, Southern, Anselm: A Portrait, 219. 

66 For example, De libertate arbitrii, 9 and u (Hopkins and Richardson, 120, 121-22), De casu 
diaboli, 2-3 (Hopkins and Richardson, 133-38), CDH, 2.10 and 2.17 (Colleran, 150-54), and 
De concordia, 2 (The harmony of the foreknowledge, the predestination, and the grace of 
God with free choice, in Anselm of Canterbury. 4 vols, trans. Jasper Hopkins and Herbert 
Warren Richardson [New York: 1974-1976], 183-85). 
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creatures, but for creatures with free will Anselm thinks that there must have 
been atleast one point in the history of each in which an alternative was faced: 
to live justly or not. And which alternative is chosen rests squarely on the 
shoulders of the creature.®” 

In this sense, Anselm is something of a libertarian, and he certainly stands 
out from all the major thinkers of the medieval era, until the voluntarists, for 
emphasizing the aseity of freedom. He avoids the mistake which some con- 
temporary thinkers have made of conceiving freedom simply as the ability to 
do the good (though made for the right reasons, still a mistake on Anselm's 
account).59 Anselm is deeply committed to a union of freedom with goodness 
and justice with truth, and he clearly sees happiness as a fundamental and 
good motivation for action,8? but yet he would find such a definition insuffi- 
cient. Part of the essence of freedom, even when the best of goods is chosen (in 
fact, especially in such a case), is that the agent is an originator, a cause, and 
can say in a strong sense: “I chose x, none other but me; this act is from me, and 
I caused it.””° 

Atthe same time, however, Anselm also thinks that having alternatives is not 
necessary for free will in general, and so it does not enter into his definition, 
since definitions must apply universally to all instances of the thing defined." 
God's freedom is different in that God does not need alternatives (in the sense of 
to-be-just or to-be-not-just) in order for God's activity to be totally and perfectly 

from Himself. But creatures, because they already have everything from God, 


67 Anselm's discussion of this is especially to be found in De casu diaboli. Katherin Rogers, 
Anselm on Freedom (Oxford: 2008) and G. Stanley Kane, Anselm’s Doctrine of the Freedom 
and the Will (New York: 1981) have provided the most extensive treatments of Anselm's 
understanding of freedom. I am particularly indebted to Rogers' analysis. Visser and 
Williams, “Anselm’s Account of Freedom,’ is a particularly good short treatment. See also 
Thomas Gwozdz, "Anselm's Theory of Freedom,” The Saint Anselm Journal 7.1 (2009), 1-13. 

68 For example, Servais Pinckaers, The Sources of Christian Ethics, trans. Sr. Mary Thomas 
Noble (Washington, D.C.: 1995) and Susan Wolf, Freedom within Reason (Oxford: 1990). 

69 CDH,1.9 and 2.1 (Colleran, 77 and 120) and De casu diaboli, 13-14 (Hopkins and Richardson, 157 
and 158). One of the distinctive features of Anselm's moral psychology is his suggestion that 
the will has two fundamental affections, or inclinations, the affectio commodi, or the will-for- 
happiness (which can be reduced, without justice, to a sort of selfish seeking for immediate 
benefits), and the affectio justitiae, or the will-for-justice. I have chosen to gloss over this 
aspect of his thought, because of space limitations, but note that for Anselm the will for hap- 
piness is natural, permanent and good in itself. See Rogers, Anselm on Freedom, 66—72. 

70 Anselm writes in De casu diaboli, 18 (Hopkins and Richardson, 163): “God gave this ability 
so that they would be able in some matter to give justice to themselves" (my emphasis). 
Given Anselm's theology and the Christian faith in general, this is an astonishing claim. 

71  Delibertate arbitrii, 1 (Hopkins and Richardson, 105). 
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need the "space" that the possibility of sin provides in order to make the Good 
their own.7? However, alternatives are not essential to freedom itself, they even 
represent a lower form of freedom, and creatures who use their freedom well to 
make justice their own will eventually become so perfectly free that sin is no 
longer even a possibility. 

How can a limitation of choices be more free than having a wider range of 
alternatives available? Anselm's key insight is that being “able” to commit 
injustice is really an inability. Our everyday language misleads us; we often 
speak of things as abilities which are really disabilities. For example, though 
we say that someone is able to trip and fall down, in reality that is not a positive 
power in the person, but a lack of power, an inability to walk well. 

Similarly, the "ability" to lie is really a lack of ability, and the necessity that 
God always tell the truth means "simply that there is in Him such great con- 
stancy in preserving the truth that, necessarily, nothing can influence Him not 
to tell the truth.”’ Being "unable" to sin is actually a great power, by which one 
cannot be separated from what is good; one's will is so powerfully able to keep 
justice for its own sake that nothing can weaken it. At the same time, we must 
not forget that for Anselm such a power is only free because it comes from the 
agent. This is why obedience and vows can be so highly valued by Anselm: 
through a promise we freely act in the present so as to bind ourselves more 
closely to what is good for the future. A true promise is freely given, and thus is 
very much from the promiser as its source, and at the same time after the 
promise is made external forces are less able to separate the person, the good 
promised and the one to whom it was promised. 

While freedom is a complex issue both in general and in Anselm's writings, 
and while he certainly does not have the final word on the subject, he arguably 
has one of the most robust, balanced and accurate views in the history of phi- 
losophy. He holds together both aseity and a necessary orientation of the will 
to the good (both happiness and justice). The former does not mean arbitrari- 
ness in action any more than the latter means compulsion. Freedom is a gift 
that has been given for a purpose, for the happiness of creatures, which is 
found in loving God. Thus, humans must be aimed whole-heartedly and 
unwaveringly at the Good, and at the same time this must arise from within 
themselves. Anything less is both less than happy and less than free. Anselm's 
account of freedom is thus highly humanistic, but at the same time it stands in 
stark contrast to a Sartrean or Nietzschian version which claims that freedom 
is absolute and subject to nothing. 


72  Decasu diaboli, 13-14 (Hopkins and Richardson, 154-58). 
73 CDH, 2.17 (Colleran, 151). 
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Anselm, following the Christian tradition generally, has an incredibly high 
view of the human person on a number of levels. First, human beings are made 
in God’s image; though ontologically there is always an infinite difference 
between Creator and creature, nonetheless, humans by their very nature share 
in God’s own nature in a strong way, particularly through their rationality and 
freedom.” In fact, all of creation is like God; it is just that humans are more like 
God than anything else in the material world. Anselm's theology of salvation 
history begins with a clear conception of the beauty, order and harmony of 
creation. Everything was made with goodness and beauty, as a single, unified 
and brilliantly woven tapestry; beauty and order stand atthe center of Anselm's 
thought.”> For humans in particular, this beauty and their own happiness was 
to be preserved freely through justice and love, that is, uprightness of will 
maintained for its own sake.76 Sin mars the beauty and order of the world and 
is thus a sort of vandalism which needs to be cleaned up in order for happiness 
to be possible again. Anselm's entire soteriological project, far from being 
overly juridical,” is one of aesthetic restoration and further transformation 


74 See Emery de Gaal Gyulai, The Art of Equanimity: A Study on the Theological Hermeneutics 
of Saint Anselm of Canterbury (New York: 2002), Chapters 8 and 9, in which he connects 
Anselm's understanding of the power of the mind to the imago Dei. 

75  CDH,13, 113 and 1.15 (Colleran, 68, 88, and 90-91). This emphasis on beauty has been an 
often unnoticed aspect of Anselm's theology, until recently. Hans Urs von Balthasar in 
particular helped to remedy this, placing Anselm among the practitioners of aesthetic 
theology (Glory of the Lord, vol. 2, 211-59); see Emery de Gaal Gyulai, "The Rediscovery of 
Anselm's Appeal to Beauty in Hans Urs von Balthasar's Theology, in Saint Anselm of 
Canterbury and His Legacy, (eds.) Giles E.M. Gasper and Ian Logan (Toronto: 2012), 318— 
40. See also Dániel Deme, The Christology of Anselm of Canterbury (Farnham, UK: 2003), 
Chapter 4; Evans, Talking about God, 146-9; Hans Urs von Balthasar, Theo-Drama, vol. 4, 
258; David S. Hogg, Anselm of Canterbury: The Beauty of Theology (Farnham, UK: 2004); 
Marilyn McCord Adams, “Satisfying Mercy: St. Anselm's Cur Deus Homo, Reconsidered,” 
Modern Schoolman 72 (1995), 91-108, esp. 104-7; Gyulai, "Art of Equanimity, Chapter 12; 
McIntyre, Anselm and his Critics, 68—76; Fairweather, “Justitia Dei,’ 335; Stephen R. 
Holmes, “The Upholding of Beauty: A Rereading of Anselm's Cur Deus Homo,” Scottish 
Journal of Theology 54 (2001), 189-203; Frank Burch Brown, "The Beauty of Hell: Anselm 
on God's Eternal Design,” The Journal of Religion 73 (1993), 329-56, esp. 332—40; Leftow, 
"Beauty of the Incarnation"; and Kasper, Jesus the Christ, 220. 

76 CDH, 1.9 and 1.11 (Colleran, 76 and 84). 

77 Balthasar, Theo-Drama, vol. 4, writes: “Current polemical attacks on Anselm’s alleged 
‘legalism’ are foolish... Such an approach fails to do justice to the juridical categories that 
are intrinsic to God’s personal freedom and to that of the creature” (255). See also 
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into something even more beautiful. Human beings bear the primary respon- 
sibility for such restoration, and humanity even in its fallen state is still so fun- 
damentally good that God became a human being in order to help effect the 
healing and elevation of the whole world. 

Secondly, Anselm holds up the human person in terms of human destiny. 
Human beings were made for perfect union with God, a real participation in 
God's own happiness, and a real participation in God's own nature (deification).79 
Though Anselm never uses the term “divinization,” he clearly holds to the main 
lines of that tradition. Human happiness consists fundamentally in a loving rela- 
tionship and union with God in which the human person gives of his whole self 
totally in dedication to God and is elevated into God." Humans are made like 
God and through grace are able to become even more godlike than they already 
are through creation, so much so that they become one with God in perfect love 
and receive God's own nature (receiving God's knowledge, power, justice, love, 
etc.), even to the point, Anselm says, of really becoming gods.®° In typical syn- 
thetic fashion, Anselm grounds this elevation of human nature in the imago Dei 
that is already present in humanity; the existing image of God makes possible 
and impels towards the godlikeness to be found through grace in perfect loving 
union with God.?! Such elevation does not take place merely spiritually, but 
humanly and historically, for the Son entered into human nature and became 
a human in order to raise human nature up into the divine nature.8? Thus cre- 
ation, human destiny and Incarnation are all very closely related. 


McIntyre, Anselm and his Critics, 56-116, 186ff; Komonchak, “Redemptive Justice," 45-54; 
Richard W. Southern, Saint Anselm and his Biographer: A Study of Monastic Life and 
Thought, 1059-c.1130 (Cambridge: 1966), 97ff; Eugene R. Fairweather, "Justitia Dei as the 
Ratio of the Incarnation,” in Spicilegium Beccense, 1 (Paris, 1959), 327-35; Adams, “Satisfying 
Mercy”; Root, “Necessity and Unfittingness,” 218-24; Holmes, “Upholding Beauty"; and 
Joan M. Nuth, "Two Medieval Soteriologies: Anselm of Canterbury and Julian of Norwich," 
Theological Studies, 53 (1992), 611-45, esp. 622-9. 

78 See David Vincent Meconi's excellent article on this subject, "Anselm and Appropriating 
the Divine Life,” The Saint Anselm Journal 8.2 (2013), 1-9. See also von Balthasar, Glory of 
the Lord, vol. 2 and Nathan R. Kerr, "St. Anselm: Theoria and the Doctrinal Logic of 
Perfection,” in Partakers of the Divine Nature: The History and Development of Deification in 
the Christian Traditions, (eds.) Michael J. Christensen and Jeffery Wittung (Madison, NJ: 
2007), 175-88. 

79  CDH,18,1.9, 1.11, 118, 1.20, 1.23, and 2.1 (Colleran, 75, 77, 84, 98, 106-7, 112, and 119-20). 

80 Pros., 25 (Hopkins, 257). 

81 Cf. Mono, 31and 66 (Hopkins, 137-38 and 193) and CDH, 2.4 (Colleran, 121-22). See Meconi, 5-6. 

82 CDH, 1.8 (Colleran, 75). Anselm certainly focuses on the redemption-from-sin aspect of 
the God-man, but that is only in order to make his case for Christ from reason, by no 
means to limit the reason for the Incarnation to atonement. 
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Thirdly, related to the previous two points, the human person (as with each 
angel) has an incredible dignity and nobility, which is especially found in free- 
dom.9? Anselm more than any Christian thinker before him and few afterwards 
insists that God never leaves humans out of the picture in what He does for 
humanity.?^ Humans must always make God's gifts their own through free appro- 
priation. As we saw earlier, Anselm thinks that at least one alternative between 
good and evil was necessary for creatures (other than Christ), not because free- 
dom demands alternatives, but because that is the only way that creatures can 
make justice their own. In fact, Anselm somewhat astonishingly makes humans 
and angels sources of justice in a real (though limited) sense: "Since an angel... 
could have made himself wicked and did not do so, it is correct to assert that he 
gave himself justice and...therefore, he is the source of his own justice because a 
creature cannot be the source of it in any other way"55 Humans cannot create 
justice nor can they give themselves the ability to preserve justice (freedom), but 
they can use the gift of freedom to make God's other gifts their own and in this 
way they are in a sense the creators of justice in themselves. Being a source of 
justice, aseity, is incredibly ennobling of the human person; in fact, it is godlike. 

Further, extrapolating from what Anselm says, he suggests that humans can in 
a limited sense even become a source of revelation. As we have already seen, 
Anselm insists that humans must seek to understand the faith that has been 
received. In so doing, they make the gift of faith their own through coming to see 
its truth for themselves, and thus they attain a relative autonomy and the dignity 
that comes with it. God does not want mindless servants, but partners and friends 
and even loving spouses; God desires and even demands that humans strive not 
only to trustingly accept His word, but also to mature in understanding so that, 
however limitedly, they can stand with God, seeing the truth for themselves. 

Finally, even when it comes to redemption, at the heart of the dynamic of the 
Paschal Mystery is human free self-appropriation. Anselm insists, again aston- 
ishingly, that humans must be a source of their own redemption (not absolutely, 
but relatively, yet also genuinely a source).8& Not only do humans necessarily 


83 Adams, “Goodness of God,’ writes, "'Anselm's God makes the dignity of human nature an 
overarching aim" (373). 

84 See Katherin A. Rogers, "Anselm on Forgiveness, Patience and Free Will," The Saint Anselm 
Journal 6.2 (2009), 1—7; many of the points made in this paragraph and the following two 
can be found developed very well in Rogers' work. See also George S. Heyer, Jr., "Anselm 
Concerning the Human Role in Salvation,’ in Texts and Testaments: Critical Essays on the 
Bible and Early Church Fathers, (ed.) W. Eugene March (San Antonio: 1980). 

85 CDH, 2.10 (Colleran, 132), my emphasis. See also the very similar line in De casu diaboli, 18 
cited in note 66 above. 

86 CDH, 2.6 and 2.20 (Colleran, 124 and 162). 
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owe it to God in justice to make satisfaction for sin and heal the marred beauty 
of the created and moral order, but we owe it to ourselves. No redemption is 
possible if both human nature and the individual human person are not inti- 
mately and whole-heartedly involved. That is why the Son had to become human 
and why each human must subjectively take up Christ's satisfaction and make it 
their own.8” God loves human beings too much for it to be any other way; in fact, 
mercy itself demands that humans be saved in a way that is consonant with 
justice, with the healing and elevation of human nature and with human free 
participation. Anselm writes one of his most striking lines towards the end of 
Cur Deus homo: “What greater mercy could be imagined...than for God the 
Father to say to the sinner...having no way to redeem himself: 'Receive my only 
begotten Son and present Him instead of yourself’; and for the Son Himself to 
say: ‘Take me and redeem yourself'?"$8 The eucharistic overtones are unmistak- 
able. Each person much receive Christ's gift of himself and then offer Christ and 
oneself with Christ back to the Father, and in so doing redeem oneself. This is 
not an individualistic or self-aggrandizing self-redemption, for Christ's purely 
gratuitous gift of himself to us is first received; but because he is truly given, he 
belongs to us, in a sense, and so we in union with him can in turn make a worthy 
offering of himself and ourselves to the Father. That we really possess something 
redemptive redounds to the greater dignity of the human person. Having first 
received Christ's gift to us, we can even be a source of our own redemption! 


3.11 Conclusion 


Renaissance humanism, despite its own sometimes polemical stance towards 
the medieval schoolmen, is really unthinkable without them.®9 The Renaissance's 


87 Another common mischaracterization of Anselm’s soteriology is that it involves some 
sort of automatic substitution which bypasses human participation. Nothing could be 
further from the truth; as shown already, Anselm in many places insists in the strongest 
terms on the free participation and self-creative activity of the creature. But even within 
Cur Deus homo he says as much, particularly in the analogies and sacramental allusions 
he uses. See Nuth, “Two Medieval Soteriologies,’ 624-5; Southern, Anselm and his 
Biographer, 99-102; and McIntyre, Anselm and Critics, 177-8. On Anselm’s sacramental 
system which more strongly emphasizes individual participation than most of what pre- 
ceded him, see George Huntston Williams, “The Sacramental Presuppositions of Anselm's 
Cur Deus Homo,” Church History 26 (1957), 245-74- 

88 CDH, 2.20 (Colleran, 161-2). 

89 James Hitchcock, “The Paradoxes of Humanism,” Catholic Dossier 3.1 (Jan-Feb 1997), 46- 
47; Jeffrey Cordell, “Baconian Apologetics: Knowledge and Charity in The Advancement of 
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renewed appreciation for the goodness and dignity of the human person and 
the works of human genius in arts and letters built on the development of the 
High Middle Ages, which is characterized, among other things, by its emphasis 
on the power of human reason, the rational delineation of all that is, and the 
relative autonomy of creation, especially human beings. At the origin of this 
unfolding and in some ways at its crest towers Anselm of Canterbury. No other 
figure, possibly until Scotus,9° so completely and thoroughly elevates human 
freedom, human reason, human dignity and the causality and autonomy of the 
human person. 

However, we have also seen that Anselm is thoroughly Christian, and places 
God squarely at the center of everything?! Human reason and freedom are but 
God's gifts and pale reflections of His perfections. When used well, they show 
the human person to be like God; in fact, that is precisely why God has given 
those gifts, so that humans can be like Him and eventually be one with Him, 
sharing in all of His attributes. All human goodness is truly to be admired, and 
it redounds to our glory, but we have nothing that has not been received, and it 
will become as nothing again if not directed and offered back to the Giver. 

Thus, these are the stark alternatives that lie before us. Either the human 
person is the source of his own fulfillment and the world is a closed system, or 
the entire cosmos, the human person included, is oriented towards something 
greater than itself. Either the purpose of human life is to take charge of all that 
one can with the will to power, submitting to nothing and no one, or it is found 
in the giving of oneself in loving submission to One who is greater, to other 
humans and even to the rest of the material world. Either true freedom is a form 
of self-assertion, the ability to take for oneself and possess whatever one can, or 
true freedom is a form of self-gift, the ability to commit to the good which is 
primarily to be received and made one's own in thankful acceptance. Nietzsche 
is important for Christian humanists to study because he saw so clearly these 
alternatives; no other thinker has so clearly, bluntly, and honestly confronted 


Learning; Studies in Philology 108.1 (2011), 86-107; and John M. Parrish, “Education, 
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influence on Scotus in “Saint Anselm and Duns Scotus,’ in Anselm of Canterbury (1033- 
109): Philosophical Theology and Ethics, (eds.) Roberto Hofmeister Pich (Turnhout: 2011), 
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91 Visser and Williams comment, “No matter what the topic, Anselm's thinking always eagerly 
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the full weight and reality of secular humanism.?? Either true humanism is 
found in the will to power or in the will to love, in the rebel or the martyr. 
Nietzsche opted for the former; Christian humanism aligns with the latter. 
However, the beauty of Anselm's view, following the Christian tradition in 
general, is that the Good received is so thoroughly and deeply good that it 
empowers the human person to be a co-creator, a true cause of goodness in 
cooperation with the One who is Goodness itself. In other words, the natural 
human desire to be strong, capable, respected, noble and creative—to be 
godlike—is good and will find its object. God does not say to the creature merely, 
“Receive.” God also says and even commands: “Create.” Humans are sources of 
goodness and co-creators; the desire for such comes from God and is good. 
Christian humanism does not devalue the invulnerability and independence 
that Nietzsche desires; it just insists that they can only really be achieved through 
relationship, in cooperation rather than isolation, in communion rather than 
raw individuality. For creatures, reception must always come first for us; if we 
accept that, then an unfathomable godlikeness becomes possible.93 But accept- 
ing this is precisely what Nietzsche cannot abide, and it drove him mad. Even if 
it means denying the most obvious of truths, Nietzsche would have us assert our 
total independence; he will not live in God's shadow in any way, period.?^ 
Anselm's humanism insists that while it is true that we cannot step outside 
of dependence on God (it is just simply impossible, and burying our heads in 
the sand does not make it any different), it turns out that that dependence is 
not really even a shadow, but the midday sun pouring forth its light and warmth 
to empower us to stand up and live a life that is truly ours in which we create, 
beautify, invent, study, organize, analyze and build to reach new heights of 
human achievement.?5 All of our achievement is good and praiseworthy, but it 


92 See the reference to Hart's work in note 6. 

93 Eileen Sweeney has brilliantly captured both Anselm’s line of thought and its contrast to 
an anti-theist humanism, but focusing on Sartre rather than Nietzsche: "Anselm and the 
Phenomenology of the Gift in Marcel, Sartre and Marion,’ in Saint Anselm of Canterbury 
and His Legacy, (eds.) Giles E.M. Gasper and Ian Logan (Toronto: 2012), 385—404. 

94 Andit has been argued that such denials are driving much of the world mad, too. George 
Weigel, for example, writes, "The bloody twentieth century demonstrated beyond doubt 
that the great humanistic project of the past several centuries had been derailed" and that 
John Paul 11 (and many others) consider that “the Church's great service...was to help 
rescue the humanistic project through a Christ-centered humanism" (“Blessed John Paul 
1 and his Times,” First Things | June/Tuly, 2011], 27-31). See also Maritain, "New Humanism,” 
234-6 and Hitchcock, “Paradoxes of Humanism,” 47. 

95 So, starting with reception, we can arrive at a certain real autonomy and self-creation, but 
the reverse is not true. D.F.M. Strauss in "The (Social) Construction of the World—at the 
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is also ultimately that of a child who looks up after a job well done to the lov- 
ing, smiling face of a proud parent, and whose achievement would melt away 
into empty disappointment without that proud parental smile shining down. 

All of our achievement, in other words, is really a form of self-giving love, 
and the greatest possible achievement, the one that is in some fashion the goal 
hidden in all other achievements, is to become like the Trinitarian God who is 
perfect, self-giving love. The fundamental question, then, in the debate 
between secular and Christian humanism is this: which is most truly and fully 
human, the self utterly independent, invulnerable, individual, impenetrable, 
and unencumbered— but also supremely alone, an island unto itself—or the 
self immersed in relationships of love—which necessarily involves vulnerabil- 
ity, dependence and the emptying of self in order to be filled by another??$ 
This at first seems to be a difficult choice, but part of Anselm's brilliance is in 
recognizing that if we live in love with the right persons (the Trinity), then it 
turns out that all the risk and vulnerability dissipates, for the perfect Lover 
wants nothing more than for us to become fully alive and strong and capable. 
There is a sort of risk involved, but if the Christian claim is correct, there is 
nothing to fear. If Christianity is true, then we can have our cake and eat it, too. 
And there's the rub: jf it is true. In the end, the humanism debate must be a 
debate about truth, not just about which version makes humans seem more 
noble. In which account of the world does one have faith? Faith is absolutely 
necessary in this life; Anselm would have it no other way?" But genuine faith is 
reasonable, and Anselm has given us one of the most harmonious, beautiful, 
integrated, and rational systems of reasons to believe. 


Crossroads of Christianity and Humanism,’ South African Journal of Philosophy 28.2 
(2009), 222-33 argues that beginning with a radical, autonomous self-creation which *rei- 
fies human freedom,” leads to contradiction and an isolating relativism (lack of “supra- 
individual standards of behavior"). 

96 One of the things that Anselm does not as fully appreciate as a contemporary Christian 
humanist might like is the role of the individual human person and a stronger personal- 
ism (see Southern, Anselm: A Portrait, 214); it is not that concern for each and every per- 
son is not present in his thought, it is just that his focus is more on the universal. At the 
same time, however, this lacuna in his theological work is somewhat compensated for in 
his prayers and letters. For example, Anselm has a rich conception of the nature and 
importance of friendship that is remarkable in its time, but this is found developed only 
in his letters rather than in any treatise. See Southern, Anselm: A Portrait, Chapter 7. 

97 Anselm would have it no other way, in part because, once again, he insists on human 
dignity through free self-appropriation. Through trusting faith we make our relationship 
with God our own, taking a stance and taking ownership of our lives in relation to God. 


CHAPTER 4 
The Humanism of William of Saint-Thierry 


Aage Rydstram-Poulsen 
University of Greenland 


44 Introduction 


"See and embrace, oh human, the dignity of your nature (unde uide et 
amplectere, o homo, dignitatem naturae tuae)! The words are the 12th century 
monk William of Saint-Thierry's and make it immediately understandable that 
itisrelevantto connect the modern concept of humanism to his name. William 
was born in Liége about 1080, became abbot of the Benedictine abbey of Saint- 
Thierry near Rheims, France, and held this office until 135; he was a close 
friend of abbot Bernard of Clairvaux and became in the same year a Cistercian 
monk in nearby Signy until his death in 1148.2? The modern interest and research 
in his thought is impressive.? 


4.2 Natura 


The modern concept of humanism includes a positive evaluation of nature. 
When William praises human nature and we connect the concept of human- 
ism with this, it raises first of all the question as to how nature was conceived 
in the 12th century. In a recent anthology (2000) titled Nature in Medieval 
Thought: Some Approaches East and West,* two articles deal with the concept 


1 De natura corporis et animae, 84, in Corpus Christianorum Continuatio Mediaevalis, 
(Turnhout: 2003), 88.133. 

2 On William's biography, including bibliography, see P. Verdeyen, “Introduction generelle" in 
Expositio super Epistolam ad Romanos, CCCM 86.v-L1. 

3 See P. Verdeyen, “En quoi la connaissance de Guillaume de Saint-Thierry a-t-elle progressé 
depuis le Colloque de 1976?" Revue des sciences religieuses 73 (1999), 17-20, and Aage 
Rydstrom-Poulsen, “Research on William of Saint Thierry from 1998 to 2008,’ Analecta 
Cisterciensia 58 (2008), 158-169, which presents 40 works including six doctoral theses. 
Recently appeared the comprehensive study by Denis Cazes “La théologie sapientielle de 
Guillaume de Saint-Thierry,' in Studia Anselmiana (Rome: 2009). 

4 Chumaru Koyama, (ed.) Nature in Medieval Thought: Some Approaches East and West (Leiden: 
2000). 
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of nature in the 12th century. The one is by Klaus Riesenhuber, "Arithmetic and 
the Metaphysics of Unity in Thierry of Chartes,” and the other is by Ludger 
Honnefelder, “The Concept of Nature in Medieval Metaphysics.” The first 
article states that "in the school of the Cistercians under the guidance of 
Bernard of Clairvaux: 


[... monastic contemplative theology...abstains from objectivising meta- 
physics as well as an autonomous philosophy of nature and knows natura 
only as the essence of man, that is, evaluated in a theological anthropol- 
ogy in the soteriological connection of sin and grace: ‘quod per naturam 
tibi est impossibile, per gratiam ejus non solum possible, sed et facile 
fiat." 


The quotation “What is impossible for you by nature, he [God] makes by his 
grace not only possible, but easy" is from Bernard of Clairvaux's (1090-1153) 
Sermo in die Pentecostes. It is obvious to compare this evaluation of Bernard's 
theological understanding of nature with that of his friend William. As we 
know from Vita Bernardi, William and Bernard discussed the matter of nature, 
namely the nature or the 'spiritual physics' of the soul: 


Flat on our backs, the two of us spent the...day talking about the spiritual 
nature of the soul (de spirituali physica animae) and the cures which vir- 
tue furnishes for the illnesses of vice...? 


5 KlausRiesenhuber, “Arithmetic and the Metaphysics of Unity in Thierry of Chartres: On the 
Philosophy of Nature and Theology in the Twelfth Century,” in Nature in Medieval Thought, 
43-73- 

6 Ludger Honnefelder, "The Concept of Nature in Medieval Metaphysics,’ in Nature in Medieval 
Thought, 75-93. 

7 Riesenhuber 45. 

8 Sermo in die Pentecostes 2:6, Sancti Bernardi abbatis clarae-vallensis opera omnia, vol. 5 (Paris: 
1839), 169. About the early school of the Victorines, Riesenhuber observes that “Hugh of 
St. Victor conceives of nature in the soteriological-sacramental framework of ‘opus conditio- 
nis’ and ‘opus restaurationis, of creation and salvation, in a similar manner: ‘Duo enim sunt 
opera in quibus universa continentur quae facta sunt. Primum est opus conditionis. 
Secundum est opus restaurationis. Opus conditionis est quo factum est, ut essent quae non 


m 


errant...Creatio mundi cum omnibus elementis suis” (45). The reference is to De Sacramentis 
fidei 1.2, Patrologia Latina 176383A-B. 

9 Vita Bernardi Claraevallensis, 1.12, CCCM 89B:59-60. Cf. J.D. Green, Augustinianism'—Studies 
in the Process of Spiritual Transvaluation, Studies in Spirituality Supplement 14 (Leuven: 


2007), 63. 
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Quite a different approach to the understanding of nature is to be observed in 
William's and Bernard's contemporary Peter Abelard (1079-1142). Riesenhuber 
states: "Opposed to this [Bernard of Clairvaux's] concept of nature, dependant 
on Augustine and more often than not with a pessimistic taint, Peter Abelard 
inspired by the Stoa as seen through the belief in creation, advocates the nor- 
mativity of metaphysical nature as it is recognized co-naturally by reason."? In 
the same direction is the opinion of Abelard's pupil Robert of Melun (ca. 1100- 
1167) that "the universe itself in its essence, which is all its sensible things, [is] 
the best and most perfect.” 

It may be difficult for modern minds to grasp the understanding of nature in 
the 12th century as we meet it in the monastic and theological world. As 
Riesenhuber expresses it, the concept of nature in the Cistercian school is 
"dependent on Augustine and more often than not of pessimistic taint,"? 
whereas the modern understanding of the same concept seems to be generally 
optimistic, and nature is seen as something attractive. The modern mind may, 
therefore, feel much more in accord with Peter Abelard's philosophical con- 
cept of nature. Riesenhuber concludes: “Power, wisdom, and the goodness of 
God as the works of the three persons radiate out of the order of the world, 
which Abelard, in agreement with Plato, considers to be the best possible 
one."? The question, then, is this: Are we able to understand the 12th century 
monastic notion of nature without projecting our modern ideas onto it? 


10 “Gentiles qui legem scilicet scriptam non habent, naturaliter faciunt, id est naturali lege 
instructi, hoc est cognitione Dei ac discretione rationis, quam naturaliter, hoc est ex sua 
creatione habent...ipsi sibi sunt lex, Expositio in Epistola Pauli ad Romanos 1.2 (PL 
178:814D, also PL 178:805A and 806C), quoted in Riesenhuber, 45. 

11 Sententie (Summa recensio brevis), in J. M. Parent, La doctrine de la création dans l'École de 
Chartres (Paris: 1938), 65, quoted in Riesenhuber, 46. The modern interest in the concept 
of nature and its medieval history in the 12th century is evident in the recent publication 
Trinity and Creation by Boyd Taylor Coolman and Dale M. Coulter, eds., in, Victorine Texts 
in Translation: Exegesis, Theology, and Spirituality from the Abbey of St Victor (Turnhout: 
2010). The opening lines of the General Introduction show the modern motivation of this 
historical interest: "Trinity and creation—fundamental loci in Christian theology. Both 
are timeless in their fascination and timely in an age of religious plurality and environ- 
mental anxiety" (23). The Introduction shows clearly the editors' fascination with cre- 
ation and nature and finds in Hugh of Saint Victor (ca. 1096-1141) a witness of the same. 
The translated works show, however, that Hugh's interest in creation is inseparably linked 
with re-creation and restoration so that his worldview is thoroughly soteriological. The 
book contains also translations of some of Adam of Saint Victor's (ca. 100-1177) sequences 
of which the first one is titled emblematically Mundi Renovatio. 

12 Riesenhuber, 45. 

13  Riesenhuber, 46. 
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In order to get an impression of William of Saint-Thierry’s understanding of 
natura we should keep in mind that he was the one who first stood behind the 
accusations against Abelard. The following quotation from his treatise The 
Nature of the Body and the Soul, written during the last part of his literary 
career, perhaps as late as 1144,!^ gives a clear impression of his attitude in oppo- 
sition to the 'secular' humanism of philosophy and science: 


By reason and experience physicians and philosophers have discerned 
[the human senses] and reached this far in their search for the dignity of 
human nature. But they have failed most absurdly in this, in that among 
these things they have thought to include that part of the human person 
by which the human person is the incorruptible image of God and is pre- 
eminent above other living things, namely, the rational soul. They simply 
commend and salute the beauty of the human person...But now, as we 
have said, let us pass on to the soul, and consider briefly not what the 
philosophers or the scientists of the world think or guess about it, but 
what the catholic fathers have learned from God and taught to humans. 


In his Commentary on The Letter to the Romans from 1137 William is just as clear 
about the non-human source of created goods: "Everything which we are and 
everything which we have of good things we have from God" (totum quod 
sumus et quod habemus boni ab ipso [Deo] habemus).!6 He is equally clear about 
the total dependency of all humanity upon God: ^For this is all the great knowl- 
edge (tota scientia magna hominis) which we can have, namely to know that 
man by himself is nothing (scire quia per seipsum nihil est), and that he, there- 
fore, is what he is, from God and by virtue of God (ex Deo est, et per Deum 
est)? Thus, being without God is actually non-being. Human nature by itself 
is nothing apart from its creator. There is no doubt in William's theological, 
Augustinian and thus basically Platonic world view that being and truth do not 
come from the created human world, but from the creator. This way of think- 
ing is theology according to the word's literal meaning: "god-talk" Real truth 
and being are perceived as divine. 

Nevertheless, the tone changes radically when William praises the nature of 
the human soul. William writes about the nature of the soul in his On the 


14 Cf. William's listing of his works in the prologue to his Epistola ad fratres de Monte Dei: "Est 
etiam alium opusculum nostrum De natura animae..." (CCCM 88:227). This treatise is 
mentioned as the last one before the Epistola ad fratres from 1144 to 1145. 

15 Natura corporis, 48, 50, CCCM 88320. 

16 Expositio ad Romanos, CCCM 86:62. 

17 Ibid, cccM 86:143. 
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Nature of the Body and the Soul: "Of its nature (secundum sui naturam)" he 
writes, “the soul is something wonderful (mirabile) Significantly, this 
includes the body in that the soul holds the whole body "as if it were a musical 
instrument (ueluti organum musicum totum corpus in suos creat effectus) "9 
The soul "takes possession of the whole instrument of nature and touches each 
part with its intellectual operations as is its wont (sic et animus totum corporis 
organum obtinens, et intellectualibus operationibus singulas partes sicut con- 
sueuit tangens).’*° Indeed, William—as quoted in the opening line—can even 
praise human nature in general in a solemn and poetic way which clearly 
shows his enthusiasm: 


So, see and embrace, oh human, the dignity of your nature! ... You are 
born to a royal estate (in regiam natus es conditionem). Made in the image 
of the almighty nature (omnipotentis enim naturae imaginem fieri), what 
else is this than to be immediately given royal nature (regalem naturam)?” 


Consequently, William can state that that the human person “is capable of the 
fullness of every good (plenitudinis omnis boni capax)’? and about human 
freedom and will he is just as confident: "The soul is free from every necessity 
(liber omni necessitate).’?3 Accordingly, the soul “has within itself a will able to 
do what it desires (quod desiderat habet uoluntatem)...it has the power of free 
judgement (uirtutem scilicet liberi arbitrii).’24 In regard to the soul and human 
natural life, William states conclusively: "This intellectual soul or soul in gen- 
eral is given by God (hic animus vel haec anima a Deo datur), and from the soul 
is our natural life (ab anima uero naturalis uita nostra)."?5 

From these statements about human nature there seems to be little or no 
difference in reality between the monastic Augustinian anthropology of 
William of Saint-Thierry and the philosophical humanism of a Peter Abelard. 
Both of these views do not doubt that the human person is created and thus 
basically dependent, and their common evaluation of the freedom and dignity 
of human nature is unmistakable. By a closer look at William's theological 
anthropology it becomes clear, however, that the freedom and dignity of 


18 Natura corporis, 62, CCCM 88325. 
19 Ibid., 65, cccM 88:26. 

20 Ibid., 66, cccM 88:126. 

21 Ibid., 84, cccM 88133. 

22 Ibid., 86, CCCM 88:133. 

23 Ibid. 

24 Ibid. 

25 Ibid., 87, cccM 88134. 
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human nature is part of that universal world-view of creation and salvation in 
which human nature participates in the divine being and truth. In this way, the 
nature of restored humanity gains the highest qualities, and William goes 
much further in speaking about this. William's point of view becomes evident 
from his thought about the nature of love. 


4-3 Caritas, amor, dilectio 


In his early work with the significant title On the Nature and Dignity of Love, 
written 1121-1124, William expresses his theory about the nature of the core 
human quality of love. Human love (William does not distinguish between 
the meaning of caritas, amor, and dilectio) of God and neighbor does not only 
originate with the Creator who, according to the Bible, is love; in fact this love 
in humans is, in fact, God. William writes, "It is the substance of the giver and 
the quality of the gift (in dato qualitatis), but the gift of love is certainly also 
God (etiam caritatis Deus dicatur).?9 In his later work, the Commentary on 
the Song of Songs, William goes even further in this identification of God and 
the gift of love. He writes, "In the Holy Spirit, God, love, the gift is wholly 
identical with the giver (quod totum est Spiritus sanctus, Deus caritas, idem 
donans, idem et donum).”?” In other words: love of God and neighbor is totally 
the same as the divine presence in human nature. He says the same just as 
outspokenly in his later The Enigma of Faith: “When the Holy Spirit is given to 
human beings he inflames them with the love of God and their neighbor 
(accendit eum in dilectionem Dei ac proximi). He is this love itself because God 
is love (ipse ipsa dilectio est quia Deus caritas est).?? And in his most well- 
known work, written a few years before his death, The Golden Epistle, which 
became so largely diffused, William sums up this theory by saying that “God 
makes our spirit and love one with himself (unum secum efficit et spiritum 
eius et amorem eius).?? Thus, he identifies the human love of God and neigh- 
bor with God himself. Indeed, William goes so far as to say that the human 
person becomes by grace “not God, but what God is (non Deus, sed tamen 
quod est Deus).”3° 


26  Ibid,12, CCCM 88387. 

27 Expositio super Cantica Canticorum, 91, CCCM 87:70. 

28 . Aenigma fidei 99, in Deux traites sur la foi: Le miroir de la foi, Lenigme de la foi. Texte, notes 
critiques, traduction par M.-M. Davy (Paris: 1959), 176. 

29 Epistola ad fratres de Monte Dei, 170, CCCM 88:264. 

30 Ibid., 263, cccM 88:282. 
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William was not the only one who could go so far in his theology. We can 
find the same idea of identifying human love with God among some of 
William's contemporaries. The Cistercian abbot Aelred of Rievaulx (1110-1167) 
saw in the experience of friendship the divinity itself and wrote: “God is friend- 
ship,” which he explains in this way: “the one who remains in friendship 
remains in God, and God in him”?! Before him, in Paris, Hugh of Saint Victor 
taught similarly: "It is a great thing to have caritas, because God is caritas."?? 
With Hugh we have entered the new world of the 12th century schools. Still 
another schoolman, Gilbert of Poitiers (1070-1141), identifies human love with 
the Holy Spirit. Gilbert states that "just as our body and flesh is nothing but 
flesh, so is the gift of the Holy Spirit nothing but the Holy Spirit."?? Maybe most 
significant is Peter Lombard's (ca. 1100-1160) famous distinction, in 1,17 of his 
Sentences, in which he clearly teaches that the gift of love (to be distinguished 
from faith) is of that special kind which is identical with the gift or presence of 
the Holy Spirit itself, and thus the entire Trinity, in the human person.?^ In 
other words: the human love of God and neighbor is perceived to be nothing 
less than divine. 

It is probably safe to say that natura in and by itself, according to William, 
means the essence of something which can be both good and bad. Furthermore, 
in William's theological world-view, nature by itself is actually not interesting, 
as itis basically nothing in and by itself. But the natures of the body and the soul 
and of love are interesting when they are understood in their true context. 
Thereby it becomes possible to understand the nature or the reality of these 
substances, namely that they are created and still being created, they are all the 
time to be understood as natus from the source of true being. Therefore, nature 
cannot be understood properly, according to William, by an independent analy- 
sis which physicians and philosophers are able to perform. The nature of things 
has to be understood in the context of human history, which is a history linked 
with God as revealed in sacred history. The perspective of this understanding is 


31 De spirituali amicitia, 1.69, CCCM 1:301. 

32 De laude caritatis, PL 176:975B. 

33 Commentarius in Epistolas S. Pauli, British Museum Cod. Add. 11.853, fol. 81r according to 
Lauge O. Nielsen, Theology and Philosophy in the Twelfth Century. A Study of Gilbert 
Porreta's Thinking and the Theological Expositions of the Doctrine of Incarnation during the 
Period 130-180, Acta Theologica Danica 15 (Leiden: 1982), 127. 

34 Peter shows that he could build this statement not only on the Bible (Romans 5:5 and 1 
John 4:7-8) but also on Augustine, De Trinitate, 19.37, PL 42:1086: "Si in donis Dei nihil 
majus est caritate, et nullum est majus donum Dei quam Spiritus Sanctus, quid conse- 
quentiusa est, quam ut ipse sit caritas, quae dicitur et Deus et ex Deo?" Sententiae, 117.2 
(Grottaferrata: 1971), 143. 
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thus soteriological. Nature in and by itself, just as originally created, actually 
loses its value as good in this perspective. 

Maybe it is questionable to use the word *humanism" for this understanding 
of human nature and human values under these circumstances. However, the 
word becomes relevant when William's understanding of the human person in 
this situation is considered. Thus, the nature of the human person in its core as 
a loving soul, linked to its divine source in Christ and re-created by the Holy 
Spirit, is not only conceived as good; it is conceived as the best and the most 
admirable which can be thought of, namely as divine. This is not only given by 
the Holy Spirit; it is identical to the divine Spirit. In this way, both the human 
soul and human love come from God, and the love within the human person 
not only comes from God, but is even divine. As William said in the beginning 
of his literary career: 


The...man full of good hope...begins to grow into a perfect man (crescere 
incipit in uirum perfectum), into the measure of the age of the fullness of 
Christ (in mensuram aetatis plenitudinis Christi)... Now love begins to be 
strengthened and illumined (confortari et illuminari)... Yes love enlight- 
ened is charity: a love from God, in God, for God is charity...charity is God 
(amor quipped illuminatus caritas est; amor a Deo, in Deo, ad Deum, cari- 
tas est). Brief praise, but it says everything. Whatever can be said about 
God can be said about charity. Thus, charity considered according to the 
natures of the gift and the giver is the name of the substance in the giver 
and of the quality in the gift. But for the sake of emphasis, God is the gift 
of charity (sed per emphasim donum etiam caritatis Deus dicatur).95 


And at the end of his theological career in the Epistola, William writes: 


It is called the unity of spirit not only because the Holy Spirit brings it 
about or inclines man's spirit to it, but because it is the Holy Spirit him- 
self (sed quia ipsa ipse est Spiritus sanctus), the God who is love.36 


This is William's most extreme expression of the radical unity of the core exis- 
tence of human and divine nature. In this connection, it may be right to say 
about William what the German church historian Adolph Harnack said in 1910 
about Peter Lombard who, in his mentioned distinction r, 17, shares William's 
view of the identity of the nature of the divine giver and the gift of love in 


35 De natura et dignitate amoris, 12, CCCM 88186187. 
36 Epistola ad fratres de Monte Dei, 263, CCCM 88:282. 
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humans, namely, *Hier helfen keine dingliche Mitteilungen, sondern nur die 
Gemeinschaft von Person zu Person..., [die] persónliche[...] Gemeinschaft mit 
Gott, welcher die gratia ist,” which can be translated: “Here objective com- 
munications are of no use, but only the community of a person with a person... 
the personal community with God which is grace." 

In William's and others' world of unity between the personal divinity and 
the human person in love it is reasonable to see the birth of a Christian human- 
ism, in that the human reality of love becomes the highest thinkable nature. 
This is not the expression of a philosophical or, in our language, natural 
humanism—William is very clear about that—but it is an explicitly theologi- 
cal humanism which can go to the most extreme in praising the human reality 
of aloving soul—the core nature of the human person according to William— 
because it is in fact divine at the same time as it is a human reality. 


4.4 Unitas Spiritus 


William's theological explanation of this understanding is to be found first of 
all in his theory of the unity of spirit. This theory is also what has attracted most 
scholarly interest in recent years. An overview of the last decade's international 
research on William can conclude that "the ‘unitas spiritus' theology still stands 
in the centre of the majority of studies, and there can be noticed a growing 
interest in not least the audacity of William's thought.”3* Moreover, the most 
daring theological statements of William can even be listed under the heading 
of deification. This would be obvious for William's theory of unitas spiritus 
which involves the opinion that the human person becomes—in William's 
words in The Golden Epistle—"not God, but what God is,"? just as the human 
person, in logical accordance with this theory, is to be seen as nothing less than 
“sinless.” Thus, when the human person is in Christ, in forma mediatoris, William 
asserts in the Epistola, he does not sin.4° Accordingly, in the preface to his 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans William writes that grace gives inpec- 
cantia, just as he later in the same work finds scriptural evidence in The First 
Letter of John 3:9 for this opinion: “If anyone is born by God, he does not sin.”41 


37 Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte 4. Auflage, 111 Bd. (Tübingen: 1910), 620-621, see Paul 
Vignaux, Luther commentateur des Sentences (Livre 1, distinction xvii) Études de 
Philosophie Médiévale xx1 (Paris: 1935), 2-3. 

38 . Rydstrem-Poulsen, 169. 

39 Epistola 262—263, CCCM 88:282. 

40 Epistola 174, CCCM 88:264. 

41 Expositio ad Romanos, 4 (ad 717-18), CCCM 86:00. 
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It is well-known and quite understandable that the University Chancellor 
Jean Gerson (1363-1429) in Paris asked his students to read “with caution" 
(caute) William's theory of unitas spiritus because, as he precisely pointed out, 
it involves sinlessness by grace—inpeccantia ex gratia.^? This judgement was 
sharpened in the early 20th century by the French historian of Christian 
thought Pierre Pourrat who in 1921 classified William's doctrine under the 
heading “La mystique hétérodoxe au douxiéme siècle.” The reason for this was 
that the human person is called “impeccable” by William, not only “transis- 
toire,” but ^permanente."? Sixteen years later, however, the same author modi- 
fied this judgement in an article in which he admitted that William's doctrine 
was not heretical, but ^was able to make one think of heresy (capable de faire 
penser à hérésie)."^* 

At any rate, it is obvious that William’s talking of the Christian human exis- 
tence in this life as “what God is,” sinless, and united with God, is undeniably a 
highly daring or provoking way of speaking which, if not further explained, 
can—indeed must—be seen as a limit-breaking mysticism which may appeal 
to some feelings but not exactly to reason. This is not just about a minor corner 
in William's building of thought. It is rather to be seen as a cornerstone in 
William's thought, or more precisely: it is a thorough-going thought. Thus, the 
human person is made “son of God” by adoption, William says in the Speculum 
fidei.^ And in the Commentary on Romans he writes: "...you are free, you are a 
son (liber es, filius es), everything which belongs to the Father is yours (tua sunt 
omnia quae Patris sunt). The Spirit of adoption inspires the Father's love in you 
(inspirat tibi amorem Patris Spiritus adoptionis).^9 Consequently, when the 
human person loves God, it is in fact God who loves God in the human person. 
William writes in the Epistola: "God's love or God love, the Holy Spirit, enters 
into and appropriates to himself the human person's love and spirit. So, just as 
God loves himself through the human person, God unites both the human 
spirit and love with himself (et amans semetipsum de homine Deus unum secum 
efficit et spiritum eius et amorem eius).’*” Accordingly, this gift of love to humans 
is identical with the Giver, God: “the gift is per emphasim also God,” William 


42 Sermo de humilitate factus in Coena Domini, in Joannis Gersonia opera omnia 3 (Antwerp: 
1706), 1125. 

43  Laspiritualité chrétienne 2 (Paris: 1921), 192-196. 

44 “Apropos de la Lettre aux Frères du Mont-Dieu,” in La Vie Spirituelle 50 (1937), 323. 

45 Speculum fidei 12, in Deux traités sur la foi. Le miroir de la foi. Lénigme de la foi (Paris:1959), 36. 

46 Expositio ad Romanos, 5 (ad 816), CCCM 86:15. 

47 Epistola 170, CCCM 88:263-264. 
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points out in his On the Nature and Dignity of Love.^? And in the Commentary 
on the Song of Songs he simply declares: "The Giver and the gift are the same 
(idem donans, idem et donum ).^? 

William's own explanation of this phenomenon is that he is talking of a 
spiritual reality. Thus, in the Epistola he writes: “When the human person is 
made one spirit with God he is spiritual. And this is the perfection in this life 
(quia factus est unus spiritus cum Deo, spiritualis est. Et haec in hac uita hominis 
perfectio est)"5? It may be obvious to translate this statement into the modern 
concept of existence. If so, it would make good sense to say that this definition 
of the human existence in Christ as divine speaks about the spiritual quality 
of this existence. When the giver and the gift are the same, as William asserts, 
the gift of a new existence to the human person in Christ is really divine. There 
is no sign that William thinks of any kind of a divine addition to the human 
nature, however. That thought belongs to a later time. William expressly 
emphasizes the human person's spiritual unity with the divinity and com- 
pares this unity with the trinitarian unity of the Father and the Son, or to be 
more precise, he says that this unity of the Father and the Son which is the 
Holy Spirit in the Trinity is identical to the Holy Spirit who unites the human 
person with God. The Holy Spirit is this unity. Therefore, as William says, what 
God is by nature, the human person becomes by grace. The human existence 
in Christ is thus genuinely divine. It is such a reality that it is possible to expe- 
rience this human-divine unity, according to William. This is to be sensed in 
our feelings. It is an affectus in which we experience this spiritual reality. It is 
not just an idea or an intellectual vision which is held in faith; it is a reality 
which is to be tasted, as William says, and thus experienced as a sensation. In 
The Mirror of Faith he says, "With a love or feeling (affectus) which is much 
sweeter and more convincing than any bodily feeling, the Spirit testifies for 
the sons of grace that they are sons of God (fit Spiritus ad testimonium perhi- 
bendum filiis gratiae), whereas nature can only testify for sons of humans that 
they are sons of their parents (sint filii Dei, quam natura filiis parentum 
suorum)” 

This must be said to be a theology of deification. The human person is made 
divine, according to William. But at the same time, there are countless exam- 
ples in William’s works of his understanding of the human person’s fundamen- 
tal weakness and fallen existence. Like most of his contemporaries William 


48 See above n26. 

49 See above n27. 

50 Epistola 287, CCCM 88:287. 

51 Speculum fidei, 14 (Paris: 1959), 36-38. 
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lived in the world of Augustine's Pauline doctrine of original and inherited sin. 
Thus, in his Commentary on Romans William writes: "All good things which we 
can have in our nature and in our institutions (siue in natura, siue in institutis), 
in morality or in virtues (siue in moribus uel uirtutibus), are the gifts of God and 
do not come from ourselves (ex dono Dei esse, et non ex nobis).’>* Accordingly, 
the entire creation in itself deserves damnation, as he says in the same work.9? 
At the same time, however, William can speak of the divine gift of a spiritual 
sinless existence to the human person in which the gift is the same as the giver, 
namely God. This is an astonishing paradox. 

It has been suggested that William's theology is part of the mystical tradi- 
tion's understanding of what a person is, namely a person-in-relation and not 
an isolated individual. This has been suggested recently in an article from 2008 
by Rob Faesen with the title "The Radical Humanism of Christian Mystics" in 
which William of Saint-Thierry, Hadewijch (13th century), and Ruusbroec 
(ca. 1293-1381) are examined and opposed to Peter Abelard and William of 
Ockham (ca. 1288-1347). The mystics see the human person as a relational 
being, namely in relationship with its Creator, the author maintains. And this 
fundamental relationship emphasizes “the absolute value of every human per- 
son, who is, in the Wesen, a transcendent relationship” whereas the under- 
standing of the human person as a per-se-una, which according to the author 
“conquers European culture,” reduces the human person to “an ‘individual’ and 
in the end an insignificant citizen.”54 

One can say that the theological understanding of the human person in this 
way becomes Trinitarian. Thus, the divine persons are defined by their rela- 
tions as the Father and the Son respectively, and the relation itself is the Holy 
Spirit. This Augustinian way of speaking about the Trinity is also taken over by 
William of Saint-Thierry. Likewise, the human person is seen as a child of God 
and the relation between God and the human person is the Holy Spirit, William 
asserts. The word ‘relational’ is thus appropriate in this understanding of the 
human person. However, to understand William of Saint-Thierry’s thought it 
would be right to keep William’s own wording more in mind. William does not 
choose the word ‘relation’ when he explains his concept of person and the rela- 
tionship between the human person and God. William chooses to describe this 


52 Expositio ad Romanos, 7 (ad 15:4), CCCM 86386. 

53 Expositio ad Romanos, 2 (ad 3:24-26), CCCM 47. 

54 “The Radical Humanism of Christian Mystics. William of Saint-Thierry, Hadewijch and 
Ruusbroec versus Abaelard and Ockham" in: Seeking the Seeker. Explorations in the 
Discipline of Spirituality. A festschrift for Kees Waaijman on the occasion of his 65th birthday 
(Leuven: 2008), 276. Cf. also the quotation from Adolph Harnack above, n37. 
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relationship as a unity or a union, namely the spiritual unity of the human 
person with God in which the unity itself is the Holy Spirit. 

In the interpretation and explanation of this daring thought the theological 
concept of the Incarnation might be a possibility, but again, William does not 
choose this wording in his works. The best suggestion for a modern interpreta- 
tion and explanation of William of Saint-Thierry’s thought is that it is, in fact, 
the expression of a Christian humanism according to which the human person 
as it is in Christ is understood as a being in spiritual union with the divine. 
According to William, the loving soul, the core of the human person, is under- 
stood as divine since the love of God and neighbor is defined as the Holy Spirit 
itself. Moreover, according to William, the human person as a whole is to be 
understood as divine—‘“man is by grace what God is by nature" —which is a 
statement of faith but also a reality to be experienced as a feeling—and this 
must mean that the human person in Christ, according to William, is under- 
stood as given the highest thinkable quality or value. Per definition, nothing 
can be thought of as higher or more or better than what is divine. 

By this interpretation of his thought, William of Saint-Thierry must be seen 
as a representative of a theological humanism in which God remains God and 
the human person remains human by nature, and yet is spiritually divine. In 
this way, William's mystical theology of deification is not to be seen as a spiri- 
tual flight away from the human life in this world into a remote heaven but, on 
the contrary, as a description of the presence of the divinity itself in and united 
with the human person here and now. Thus, the centre of the universe, so to 
speak, and the highest thinkable quality is to be found in the human person, 
and this thought may well deserve the term “Christian humanism.” 


CHAPTER 5 
Abelard's Christian Socratism 


Eileen Sweeney 
College, MA 


5.1 Introduction 


It was Etienne Gilson who coined the term "Christian Socratism." He did so not 
to apply it to Abelard but rather to patristic and 12th century figures like Hugh 
of St. Victor. Hugh explicitly makes the Socratic maxim “Know Thyself” his 
own at the opening of the Didascalicon, connecting self-knowledge to knowl- 
edge of nature and God. On this view, the vocation of the Christian is not to 
forsake self or nature for God but rather to find God in self and nature. In this 
way, the works of the pre-Christian world are integrated into the program of 
Christian education and even Christian theology. Thus "Christian Socratism" 
leads fairly directly to “Christian humanism,” the subject of this volume. 
Showing that Abelard is a humanist and Socratist might seem an easy 
task. Abelard takes as the title of his ethics, “Know Thyself,” and constructs 
an ethics that in an extreme way focuses not on the external standards for 
moral action but on the individual's internal act as the core of moral value. 
He clearly places great emphasis on the individual's free consent as confer- 
ring morality on the act and, indeed, moral dignity on the person. In his let- 
ters to Heloise, he also emphasizes the core of the person as motivated by 
internal rather than external standards, and ever in search of greater knowl- 
edge of self and world. Scripture cannot be understood without the move- 
ment of questioning, requiring the individual's critical and thoughtful 
engagement.? We know, too, that for Abelard the wisdom of the philosophers 
is held in high regard, so high that it sometimes seems as if it is held higher 
than that of the Hebrew patriarchs.? The level of knowledge the philosophers 


1 Etienne Gilson, The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy, trans. A.H.C. Downes (New York: 1936), 209. 
I have also argued that, though in a different way, the term could also be applied to Anselm. 
See Eileen C. Sweeney, Anselm of Canterbury and the Desire for the Word (Washington, D.C.: 
2012), 35-36. 

2 Peter Abailard, Sic et non, (eds.) B. Boyer and R. McKeon (Chicago: 1977), 102. 

3 Abelard, Theologia summi boni, CCCM 13.63; Theologia christiana, CCCM 11.136; Theologia 
"scholarium," CCCM 13.201. Abelard essentially rewrote and reworked his work of systematic 
theology a number of times in response to condemnations and criticisms. I refer here to the 
three main rewritings, known as the Theologia summi boni (TSB), Theologia christiana (Tc), 
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were able to reach about the nature of God as well as knowing and acting 
according to the highest ethical standards show Abelard valuing and, some 
might still think today, overvaluing classical culture and learning in a 
Christian context. 

Yet there are aspects of Abelard's thought that make it more difficult to 
call him a Christian Socratist and humanist. He does not engage in Socrates' 
search for unified, transcendent natures in which individuals participate. 
But most importantly he does not seem to share the hope or the faith that 
the path from knowledge of self to nature will lead to God, as Hugh does. 
Abelard's Socratism and humanism are more pessimistic, more negative 
about human possibilities than the humanisms of the 12th or 15th centuries, 
or at least than the way we have thought about those humanisms. Abelard, 
we might say, goes against the ethic of the well-known Johnny Mercer song 
“Accentuate the Positive,” working to “accentuate the negative," to point out 
that authentically human existence is a life of struggle and conflict rather 
than harmony, in which tensions are almost insuperable rather than merely 
a stage toward unity and harmony with nature and God. But what makes 
Abelard a humanist is his embrace of and empathy for that fallen and frac- 
tured humanity; what makes him a Socratist is his relentless search for 
answers and his extremely sharp criticism of answers lacking in rigor and his 
willingness to admit ignorance rather than paper over the incoherence or 
vagueness of substandard answers. 

Itis a complicated picture of a complicated man, but I do not think it is an 
accident (merely because his autobiographical letter and letter exchange 
with Heloise are in our hands) that we have a greater sense of Abelard as a 
human being than most figures from the period. Even without assuming the 
letter exchange with Heloise is authentic, we have in Abelard's speculative 
works and poetry a sense of the author as a very particular individual. It 
comes through in his vehement opposition to other views and his own, often 
provocative, positions in the speculative works and in the extraordinary 
empathy that allows him to create the exquisite portraits of grief in his poetic 
laments. Clearly he found it important to present himself in this manner, 
that it gave weight and value to his works, while others before and after him 
did not. And so, in addition, Abelard is a 'humanist' in a modern sense— 
showing concern for and placing value on the human individual for his/her 
own sake. 


and Theologia scholarium (TSch), by the parenthetical abbreviations with book and section 
numbers. 
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5.2 Self-Knowledge: The Letters and the Ethics 


Abelard's book on ethics, titled, Know Thyself, argues that what defines the 
morality of an action is not the external act itself or even the desire motivating 
the act but rather what Abelard calls “consent.” Abelard illustrates this view 
with a series of surprising, even shocking examples. He argues that the servant 
who kills his master in self-defense is guilty of sin, not because he actually kills 
the master and even though he acts against his desire not to kill him, but 
because he consents to kill him.^ The monk who is seduced by a woman is not 
guilty, even though he actually has sexual relations and even experiences 
desire and pleasure, because he does not consent to the act, and Judas, he 
argues, is not guilty because of his act of betraying Jesus but because of his 
intention. The same works are, Abelard concludes, “common to the reprobate 
and the elect, all indifferent in themselves and only called good or evil from the 
intent of the agent...'5 Clearly the examples are meant to cause readers to 
reconsider their assumptions and conventional views, but even more to recon- 
sider their own actions, looking deeper than the acts themselves and even than 
their desires in the simplest sense. In this way the subtitle of the text, Know 
Thyself, becomes clear, because it is impossible to know whether one's own 
actions are moral or immoral without self-examination of a very sophisticated 
variety. Abelard effectively cuts off any speculation on whether other people's 
actions are moral because we simply cannot know what happens at the level of 
consent in others; human law can only judge of the external actions, even 
though, Abelard freely admits, this may be completely opposed to the true and 
final judgment of the real, inner act, of which only God is capable. 

In this way the only suitable subjects for reflection on ethics are one's own 
actions, a task of reflection and even self-doubt. In this way, the model of self- 
examination and, hence, “self-knowledge,” which constitutes the standard for 
moral rectitude, is a never ending project and never quite achieved goal. The 
indefinite amount of play (which is not the laxness of such a moral system but 
rather the indeterminability of the morality of any act based on the nature of 
the act, or any of its universalizable features) in such a center of morality reap- 
pears in Abelard's numerous reversals of traditional points of view on the 
prophets vs. the philosophers' knowledge of the Trinity, of men vs. women's 
worth and virtue, and on the fault, sorrow, and sympathy directed toward dif- 
ferent characters in his hymns and planctus. Self-knowledge for Abelard, it 


4 Abelard, Scito te ipsum, in Peter Abelard's Ethics, (ed.) and trans. D.E. Luscombe (Oxford: 
1971), 8-10. 
5 Ibid. 20, 45. 
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seems, is recuperable only to the degree that one is undergoing examination 
and reform, that one is constantly ready to see oneself and one's point of view 
as inauthentic and reversible, always seeking greater interiority. 

Here we see the both positive and the negative aspects of Abelard's human- 
ism and Socratism. For, on the one hand, his ethics clearly places a value on the 
individual, the individual action, not easily or necessarily classifiable or under- 
stood in terms of general categories but essentially marked by its individual 
actor and their free act of consent. And we have an important affirmation of 
Socrates' emphasis on the necessity of examination of one's life, of the need to 
be disabused of the certainty one might have about oneself or one's actions. 
On the other hand, there is an important sense in which Abelard makes it 
impossible to really know oneself, impossible to know whether one has seen 
all the way to the bottom of one's moral consent, and on the other hand, a very 
pessimistic view about the limits of the human ability to see and administer 
justice. If part of what we mean by humanism is a praising and valuing of the 
human as the source and standard for truth and goodness, then clearly Abelard 
is not a humanist in this sense. He throws us back on the human, on our own 
self-knowledge while acknowledging the insuperable and non-temporary 
character of its limitations. 

This sense of the limitedness of human knowledge and the impossibility of 
moral clarity along with an emphasis on the individual as the source of moral 
value comes through strongly in Abelard’s Historia calamitatum and letters to 
Heloise. Abelard is both unrelenting in his self-criticism and his criticism of 
others for failing to see the true nature of his sins and his virtues. He examines 
his actions on the field of intellectual combat and finds that his own arrogance 
led to his downfall, yet he finds that the reasons and the nature of his punish- 
ment by church authorities completely missed the real character of his fault, 
which was internal, and instead focused on the external words of his theology, 
read in the most crudely literal way.$ In parallel fashion he is unstinting in self- 
criticism in his affair with Heloise, describing the pride and lust that led to the 
affair, but again finds the punishment of his castration mismatched to his sin, 
made after he had made amends in marriage to Heloise and in the entry of 
them both into the religious life. Thus even though he finds that his castration 
and even the burning of his theology to have been appropriate remedies for sin 
and even to have had positive outcomes for his own and Heloise’s life, these 
conclusions stand side-by-side assertions of the injustice of these punish- 
ments, with the assertion of the painful and to some degree unnecessary sacri- 
fices he and Heloise have made. Never are these perspectives welded together 


6 Abelard, Historia calamitatum, (ed.) Jacques Monfrin (Paris: 1962), 87, 84-85. 
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to form an vision of the “happy fault" perhaps partly because Abelard himself 
has not yet managed this synthesis, but also because he seems to have little 
sense that such a thing is in principle possible. Abelard concludes with both 
irony and melancholy, “every unhappy life is happy in its ending." 

Heloise's letters assert most clearly this ethics of intention/consent, perhaps 
even originating the ideas Abelard later articulates in his Ethics. In her account of 
her actions in their affair, she argues vehemently for the purity of her intentions, 
of her unselfish love of Abelard which she argues completely redeems the out- 
wardly sinful character of her actions? She takes care to correct the version of 
her arguments against marriage Abelard rehearsed in the Historia. She seems 
most offended by his account of the almost practical character of her objections, 
as he presents them, as based on the classical account of the incompatibility of 
philosophy and spiritual contemplation with the various external exigencies— 
physical, social, financial —of marriage.? For her the most important reason that 
they could not marry was based on another kind of coherence of the life of mind 
and body, that of internal feelings and external state: the purity and strength of 
her love for Abelard could only be mirrored in an external form which consisted 
in her abasement and his exaltation. She preferred, she says, love to wedlock and 
freedom to chains, and what she implies is that love is inconsistent with mar- 
riage, as is freedom with public commitment. For her the external embodiment 
of their private union in the equality and the bargain of marriage could only 
undermine the purity for her love and the freedom with which it is given. Even 
now, as the abbess of her community, she writes movingly about how she is over- 
come, still, with sexual desire for Abelard even as she is honored for her piety, 
berating her insincerity and sinfulness now compared to the coherence and sin- 
cerity of her life as Abelard's lover.!! 

On the intention-based ethics they both share, Heloise's sincerity about her 
own insincerity might save her; her recognition of her own inability to repent 
and change might be the saving recognition of her continued sinfulness, which 
then would merit forgiveness; her rejection of praise would make her more 
praiseworthy.!? But, Abelard notes, she must be careful lest her own claims of 
unworthiness, sinfulness, and incorrigibility, her own rejection of the praise of 
Abelard and others for her piety, might themselves be simply more sophisticated 


7 Abelard and Heloise, Letter 4, in J.T. Muckle, "The Personal Letters between Abelard and 
Heloise: Introduction, Authenticity, and Text," Mediaeval Studies (1953) 15: 94. 
Abelard and Heloise, Letter 1, in Muckle, 70-1. 
Abelard, HC, 75-9. 
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ways of taking pride in her own self-knowledge and a seeking of the very praise 
she pretends to eschew.?? It is as if Abelard analyzes Heloise just as he does the 
examples in his ethics, in both cases noting that, the nature of the act and the 
desire notwithstanding, the morality of the act may be completely other than it 
would appear. 

Consistent with his version of the 'either/or' of their relationship, Abelard 
presents his choice as between love of wisdom and human love, in effect 
between logic and poetry, and between physical presence and union as 
opposed to spiritual union through physical separation and verbal communi- 
cation. And Abelard's retreat from physical presence to verbal semblances is 
only exacerbated in his response to Heloise's first letter, in which he refuses to 
address her directly and personally even in letters, suggesting only that she 
respond to him by addressing her words to a third party, i.e. to God in prayer. 
This recommendation mirrors his salutation in the first letter addressed to her; 
it shifts the mode of their relationship away from the direct union of husband 
and wife to the mediated and spiritualized relationship of brother and sister in 
Christ.'^ His partnership with Heloise he refuses to see in terms of shared love 
but rather in terms of shared guilt and grace. He even, much to Heloise's cha- 
grin, exaggerates the degree of his absence and separation from Heloise and 
her community, dedicating the last portion of one letter to his request to be 
buried at and prayed for by the sisters of the Paraclete.!5 

But in another sense, the roles can also be reversed. Heloise increases the 
distance between them in her use of the rhetoric of lover addressing the 
beloved, raising the beloved high and lowering herself as lover. Abelard, on 
the other hand, equalizes their relationship by casting them as brother and 
sister in Christ and by reversing the "natural" hierarchy of man over woman, a 
reversal that follows from Heloise's status as "bride of Christ." All these rhetori- 
cal moves are quite self-conscious and formal on both their parts. They are well 
aware of the way in which the form of their address to each other mirrors the 
same battle carried on in the content of the letters. 

They do, I think, find a way of matching up their words and their relation- 
ship, bringing together inside and outside, though it is somewhat less than a 
total reconciliation, not quite a perfect union of mind and body, feeling and 
activity, thought and word. It appears at first as if Heloise was simply com- 
pelled to accept their relationship on Abelard's terms, at the distance he set it, 
as mediated first through letters rather than physical presence, and second by 
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the community she directed, since advice to her as abbess was about the only 
topic on which Abelard consented to communicate. But in fact both of them 
had to shift their rather one-sided notions of human relationships. First, 
Heloise takes up her position as sister rather than concubine, as equal rather 
than pure, abased lover of exalted beloved. But Abelard too ended up in his 
relationship to Heloise and the sisters of the Paraclete compromising (happily, 
Ithink) his model of the life of pure philosophy and contemplation by combin- 
ing it, though not with children and marriage, with the particularities and 
materiality of guiding a community, turning his thoughts and words to the 
details of communal life, from food and clothing to liturgy. Where they end up 
is less like a true synthesis or total conversion than a kind of cohabitation of 
mixed desires and motives both were too honest to deny and which they 
seemed to think human beings incapable of transcending totally. 

In a way that mirrors Abelard's ethics, the Historia and letter exchange show 
the positive and negative aspects of Abelard's humanism. For on the one hand, 
the individual through their own effort at self-understanding is the only source 
for real valuation of the self and its actions. Yet there is a kind of melan- 
choly recognition of the individual's insufficiency to fully carry out that self- 
examination orto achieve anything like moral rectitude in any certain or complete 
sense. But that, we must add, is the human condition, and the recognition of that 
lack of full integration is itself an expression of a profound humanism. 


5.3 Socratic Ignorance: The Laments 


Abelard rewrote the rule for Heloise's community and composed hymns for 
their use. Among these are six planctus based on the complex and tragic losses 
of figures from the Old Testament. These poems are concerned with what is 
unfathomable about loss, and with empathizing with those who grieve, both in 
their sadness and their ignorance. Through these figures, Abelard, like Socrates, 
brings about a sense of human ignorance; while Socrates shows that we are 
ignorant of the true nature of justice only available in the transcendent form of 
justice, Abelard focuses on how we live in ignorance of the transcendent order 
of the universe by providence. In order to do this, Abelard chooses figures 
whose losses are often multiplied and complicated by ambivalence or guilt on 
the part of those who grieve or suffer. Dinah lost both her virginity and her 
husband; David has lost both Saul and Jonathan, Jacob both Benjamin and 
Joseph. Israel mourns the loss of Samson, not in battle to a worthy opponent 
but to Delilah in a way that seems like weakness; David mourns the killing of 
Abner, his former enemy and whose positive response to David's overtures for 
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peace caused his murder. And, lastly, the daughters of Israel mourn the death 
of Jephtha's daughter at her father's hand and as sacrifice in fulfillment of a 
oath to God. The themes are not the more accessible themes of the New 
Testament or the simple pathos of innocent victims, but rather much more 
difficult and distant moments from Hebrew scripture filled with complex char- 
acters and events. 

Abelard's poems grapple with the losses in these stories from Hebrew scrip- 
ture by empathizing with different characters, moving between conflicting 
emotional responses in the same character, in short by anything but attempt- 
ing to solve the moral and emotional dilemmas posed by each of the stories. 
Abelard increases rather than resolves tension and conflict in these stories by 
presenting a different perspective than that given in scripture. Abelard's model 
for such a way of considering these stories and characters is less the allegoriza- 
tion of scripture in Philo and Christian exegetes than the midrash tradition 
and Ovid's Heroides.!6 Midrashic interpretations often take different perspec- 
tives and make different moral points than those given in the original scrip- 
tural text. Ovid's Heroides is a set of letters written in the voices of female 
literary characters from their own points of view. Like Ovid and the midrashic 
interpreters, Abelard radically re-imagines these stories from scripture with- 
out resolving the tension created by these different visions of the same charac- 
ters and events. The way Abelard constructs these poetic laments are, then, 
both sign of and stimulus for the project of spiritual integrity as Abelard con- 
ceives it. The goal both of Abelard's laments is not a merely affective connec- 
tion with suffering; Abelard also requires an intellectual engagement with the 
moral and theological dilemmas posed by these stories. 

Abelard's first lament gives voice to Dinah, who speaks, as she does not in 
scripture, after the massacre of Sichem and his people following his rape of 
and then promise to marry her. She describes herself as innocent victim of 
Sichem, but also as victim of her own desires, and depicts Sichem as victim 
of her beauty and his own desires; she categorizes her brothers' actions as both 
pious and cruel and her race as both opposed to and in common with that of 
Sichem." What is to be grieved is not simply her rape but also the disgrace, 


16 The Heroides was a standard part of 12th century study of the trivium. See James 
H. McGregor, "Ovid at School: From the Ninth to the Fifteenth Century,’ Classical Folia 32 
(1978), 29. Cf. Phyllis R. Brown, and John C. Peiffer 11, “Heloise, Dialectic, and the Heroides,” 
in Listening to Heloise: The Voice of a Twelfth Century Woman, Bonnie Wheeler, (ed.), (New 
York: 2000), 143-60. While Brown and Peiffer note this model at work in Heloise's letters 
and in Abelard's Sic et Non, they do not note its more obvious parallels in Abelard's 
laments. 

17 Abelard, Planctus Dinae filiae Jacob, in Petri Abaelardi Planctus, (ed.) Wilhelm Meyer 
(Erlangen: 1890), 2-4, 17-32. References are to line numbers. 
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deception, and slaughter of her rapist and his people. Dinah concludes by call- 
ing the massacre “communal,” not only in the sense that all of Sichem's people 
were killed but also in the sense that it is a slaughter of her community.!* She 
sees the ending as tragic, in which a community is destroyed as the inevitable 
result of the collision course of mutually exclusive desires and principles. 

The only hope the lament offers is counter-factual, a picture of how recon- 
ciliation should have taken place, based on the creation of a new perspective 
on Sichem’s actions. Such a point of view would be able, before the massacre 
as Dinah does after it, to see Sichem not only as defiling Dinah’s virginity and 
her people but also able to act out of love and a willingness to confess and 
atone. It would see Sichem both as the foreigner to the community of Israel 
and as the king willing to accept her as a foreigner. Her lament is more for the 
failure of reconciliation and resolution once wrongs have been committed 
than for the wrongful act per se. Unlike Philo, who allegorizes Dinah as the 
model of inviolable purity, whose preservation is the nature and moral task of 
the soul, Abelard finds Dinah’s virtue in her fallen perspective, her ability to see 
the possibility of forgiveness, which presupposes a wrong already and irrevo- 
cably committed.!? Abelard assumes, in other words, the soul's impurity as a 
fact with which we must come to terms, rather than a fate that can be avoided. 
He recognizes, I think, that the desire to maintain a specious purity—enacted 
by Dinah’s brothers—is yet another form of unexamined impurity. 

Some have argued that Dinah’s shifting perspectives in the poem signal a 
transition from a less to a more universalist ethical perspective, but the com- 
plexity of the poem and its deeply despairing conclusion belies this kind of 
happy resolution.?? Rather the poem very explicitly fails to resolve the per- 
spectives Dinah considers and remains a complex and conflicted set of modes 
of understanding and feeling that are the result of reflection and self-examination. 
In her succession of perspectives, Dinah condemns both her actions and those 
of Sichem. But Abelard’s Dinah also does more; in her condemnation of her 
brothers’ actions she also considers the possibility of tolerance of the other, 
and of forgiveness and integration of the erring Sichem. Abelard’s Dinah 
embodies Abelard's ethics, engaging in self-examination and focusing more on 
intention and commitment than on external acts or rules. 


18 Abelard, Planctus Dinae, 33-34. 

19 Philo, On the Migration of Abraham, in The Works of Philo, trans. C.D. Yonge (Peabody, Ma: 
1993), 275. 

20 Cf Lucille Claire Thibodeau, The Relation of Peter Abelard's "Planctus Dinae" to Biblical 
Sources and Exegetic Tradition: A Historical and Textual Study, Ph.D. Diss, Harvard 
University, 1990, 227-8. For Thibodeau, there is a clear development in Dinah's changing 
perspective from a more to a less self-involved one. Dinah, she argues, enacts true moral 
judgment and conversion. 
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Without allegorizing Dinah, giving her a reality as an living person who 
endured what the Bible tells us about only schematically, Abelard still man- 
ages to touch on the issues raised in the tradition of the interpretation of 
Dinah: the temptation to mix with the foreign, to wander from one's origins, 
the need to preserve the purity of one's religious belief and practice. She 
responds as an individual to a very particular set of circumstances. Abelard's 
Dinah is far more real, than the Dinah of scripture; we are touched by her suf- 
fering and edified by the insight borne of that suffering. Her significance is not 
just as a cog in the wheel of providence or as an allegorical figure embodying 
some virtue or vice to Abelard; nonetheless, his focus on imagining her con- 
crete individuality, paradoxically, manages to increase her ethical and religious 
significance rather than the contrary. 

Abelard's second lament takes up the problem of what happens to those 
who suffer and grieve even though what they have lost will be restored as part 
of God's providential plan: Jacob grieves for the loss of Benjamin and Joseph. 
Though the moral of the Joseph cycle is that providence truly does control 
events so that everything happens for the best, at the moment Abelard chooses 
to place his lament there is no hint of the providential guidance. Jacob and his 
sons are being forced to give up Benjamin to attempt to insure their own sur- 
vival. But none of their anguish and a large portion of the self-blame at this is 
necessary, for Jacob and his sons have been deceived, not just or even primarily 
by Joseph (who could, after all, clearly justify his treatment of his brothers) but 
by God who has staged this drama. 

In Jacob's laments, Abelard not only rejects standard allegorization but 
inverts it. For Jacob is traditionally seen as a model of virtue and wisdom, of 
prudence and discernment, of both human and divine vision.?! The presup- 
position of the allegoresis of Hebrew scripture is the unity and forward pro- 
gression of salvation history, which makes those events not just linked in time, 
but causally and formally related. Allegory is, thus, a product of hope about 
things being able to serve and be read as signs of one another. Abelard's poem, 
however, is about Jacob’s inability to read signs. As he turns to the loss of Joseph, 
Jacob focuses on Joseph's ability to interpret the future through dreams, and 
fumbling blindly for insight, asks what in the past pointed to this (misinter- 
preted) present.?? Benjamin, also (he thinks) lost, he understands (correctly) 


21 See the views of Ambrose and Philo, for example. Philo, On the Change of Names, in The 
Works of Philo, 347—48; Ambrose, Jacob and the Happy Life (De Iacob et vita beata), in Seven 
Exegetical Works, Michael McHugh, trans. (Washington, D.C.: 1971), 163-8. 

22 Abelard, Planctus Jacob super filios suos, in Petri Abaelardi Planctus, n-12. References are 
to line numbers. 
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as sign and instrument of their survival, evoking the frequent Christological 
interpretation of Benjamin, but, of course, (wrongly) mourning the lack of ful- 
fillment of that promise.?3 Read as an allegory for the Christian story, Abelard's 
slice of the story points to the possibility of its non-resolution. Jacob is giving 
up his last hope, and the Christian is asked to dwell in the moment of loss and 
confusion after the crucifixion and before the resurrection. The complexity of 
perspective in this poem is the contrast between the divine and human points 
of view. While Dinah can imagine a resolution of perspectives, here no such 
resolution is possible because the divine point of view cannot even be compre- 
hended, no less reconciled with the human. 

Abelard's take on the story is distinctly focused on the particular losses and 
the particular individuals in the story. The damage cannot simply be undone, 
as in the epilogue to the Job story in which Job receives his family and posses- 
sions back sevenfold. The Exodus story makes some reference to the collateral 
damage of providence, telling us that Joseph weeps on seeing his brothers, but 
Abelard expands even further this theme, imagining the grief of Jacob who is 
ignorant he will be reunited to the children he has lost. In this sense, Jacob's 
lament thoroughly occupies a human perspective on suffering and the reader 
empathizes with the reality of what he has suffered, wounds that may heal but 
cannot be un-suffered. As in Dinah's lament, Abelard's concern is with the 
individual. While Dinah’s lament depicts her attempt to see from many differ- 
ent perspectives, including that of her enemy and defiler, in Jacob's lament it is 
the limitation of Jacob's perspective which occupies the poem; he does not at 
this time have any idea what God has in store for him, and while readers of 
scripture—and all those who read the story allegorically— concentrate on the 
happy ending, anticipating it in such a way as to forget what it would be like to 
live through it, without any foreknowledge of that happy ending. But, of course, 
that is the human condition. Human beings do not know God's providential 
plan; Abelard, without rejecting providence, empathizes and truly occupies 
the human position, validating and bestowing dignity on Jacob's suffering 
instead of discounting it in virtue of the anticipated resolution of his grief. 
Abelard gives voice and worth to the human qua human, not the human 
attempting to see from a God's eye view. 

The third lament is based on the story of Jephtha's daughter. In contrast to 
the other poems, which cut a small slice of much longer stories, in this case, 
Abelard extends the story, so disturbingly short in scripture. Jephtha, having 
vowed to sacrifice the first living creature he sees on his return from battle, sees 
his daughter. (Jgs 1: 29-40). Abelard's poem is structured as a lyric, emotionally 


23 Abelard, Planctus Jacob, 25-28. 
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and literally stopping the forward motion of the narrative as Jephtha’s daughter 
speaks to convince her father to carry out the sacrifice but also asks for some 
weeks to prepare herself in the desert.?* Abelard depicts Jephtha's daughter as 
moving between fierce pride at being chosen for the sacrifice, a kind of joy, 
even erotic desire for her own death, and grief and inability to face the sacrifice. 
She dramatically acts out this ambivalence, shifting between her desire to 
accelerate and to slow the outcome down. Jephtha's daughter desires and 
chooses the religious life as superior to a secular life, yet she also recognizes the 
truth that that life has conflicts and difficulties. Abelard does not have her sim- 
ply ascend to this higher form of life, instead dwelling in the struggle, in the 
moment of choice between God and the world. He invests this choice with 
emotion and conflict, emphasizing pain at the rejection of the world as much 
as joy in the spiritual good chosen. 

Again in this poem, no resolution takes place. After her retreat in the desert, 
she returns to undergo the sacrifice treated as a kind of wedding ceremony, but 
even though she has ordered the ritual, Abelard closes the poem with her 
inability to tolerate the extended preparations; she leaps up, taking the sword 
and handing it to her father, to hasten her own death.?? Thus she never recon- 
ciles her ambivalence about her sacrifice, about the choice of heavenly as 
opposed to worldly fulfillment. Again, we have to register some surprise at 
Abelard's willingness to give voice to any reluctance to make the choice for 
God, to dwell at the realistic moment of conflict. Martyrdom would have been 
conventionally painted with a purity of feeling and commitment on the part of 
the victim or at least end with their firm resolution for God. 

Besides not going to her death with this kind of resolution, she is also in 
many ways more heroic than a martyr. For she must do more than submit to 
her death; she must convince her father to keep his vow and then orchestrate 
its carrying out. Abelard's portrayal, then, complicates the topos of martyrdom 
in two additional ways: Jephtha's daughter is not passive victim but the agent 
who brings about her own martyrdom, and, as agent, she expresses another 
taboo feeling connected to martyrdom: pride in being chosen.?6 Abelard's will- 
ingness to delve into feelings other than those which would be acceptable and 
proper shows his desire to explore the fully rounded reality of human life and 
feeling. For Abelard and, I think for us as readers, this complexity, the impurity 


24 Abelard, Planctus virginum Israel super filia Jephthe Galadite, 2.19.74-78, in “Die Planctus 
Abaelards—Jephthas Tochter" (ed.) Wolfram von den Steinen, Mittellateinisches 
Jahrbuch, 4 (1967): 142-44. 

25 Abelard, Planctus virginum Israel, 3.30. 

26 Abelard, Planctus virginum Israel, 2.10.34—37; 2.12.44—13.46. 
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of Jephtha's daughter's feelings, does not detract from her character and virtue 
but speaks for it. Her honesty and depth of self-knowledge gives her greater 
dignity, provokes our greater admiration, for she has feelings that we can imag- 
ine ordinary people having, yet she does the extraordinary, reaching for the 
strength to sacrifice herself through all the feelings that make that choice 
excruciatingly difficult. 

Abelard's lament for Samson barely mentions what takes up most of the 
scriptural account: Dalila's failed attempts to trick Samson into revealing the 
secret source of his strength. Instead, Abelard moves directly to Samson after 
the loss of his hair and sight.?" We never see Samson strong but only blinded 
and toiling in darkness, his noble athlete's body stooped by the debilitating 
and monotonous work of milling.?? 

What presents the difficult hermeneutical problem in this poem is that it 
launches into a misogynistic diatribe, summarizing all the great failures of 
men from Adam forward as due to women, or rather ‘woman.’ One way misog- 
ynistic material was used was not only or perhaps even primarily to make the 
point that women were evil but rather as a warning about the weakness of 
human nature and rationality. How weak is humanity if it cannot resist such 
seduction, how little it can be counted on to grasp supernatural truth given its 
inability to know and act on a natural truth about the evils of submitting to 
one's passions! Like Samson, men suffer from a double blindness, first, a blind 
trust in their own (illusory) strength to overcome temptations and obstacles to 
control their own destiny, and, second, an inability to see the workings of prov- 
idence in what they suffer. One response to apparently senseless human suffer- 
ing is not simply to deny providence, but to project a world controlled by a 
force (in this case ‘woman’) whose aim is not good but evil. This is not only a 
blindness to the real meaning of events but a blindness that thinks itself per- 
ceptive. While Abelard did not suffer from this kind of misogynistic paranoia 
himself, he does seem to have had an exaggerated sense of his own persecution 
by his academic and religious enemies. In the Historia, his persecution by oth- 
ers becomes the evidence for the guidance of divine providence in his life.2? 
Thus in his own story, he tries to re-encompass the tendency toward paranoid 
interpretation back into a providential plan. Israel's lament for Samson repre- 
sents the failure to see providence at work in injustice and suffering; it describes 
a grief so deep, it is completely blind to providence. Further, the poem explores 


27 Abelard, Planctus Israel super Sanson, 1.2a, 243-16, in Poetic Individuality in the Middle 
Ages, (ed.) and trans. Peter Dronke (Oxford: 1970), 121-23. 

28 Abelard, Planctus Israel, 1.2b—3a. 

29 Abelard, nc, 108. 
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the human tendency not just to doubt the existence of providence but also to 
see the opposite, malevolent plans and motives, forcing an incorrect interpre- 
tation on their losses and failings. 

The reader is addressed in the poem as one whose heart must be stone if it 
does not weep for Samson.?? The reader is thus called on to relinquish control 
and give into grief rather than remain strong and impassive. Similarly the 
account of the depth and mystery of Samson's suffering ends thus: "Who 
among the strong is not like the mightiest Samson unstrung?"?! Men are 
undone by feminine wiles as we are all undone by divine mystery, which is 
where the poem began. Using Samson, Abelard portrays the believer having 
difficulty transforming his weakness into true strength, in a "fall" he is unable 
to see as "happy," in the dark abyss of divine mystery not yet bathed in the light 
of revelation. What is most striking about Abelard's poem is that Samson's final 
actis for Abelard not the taking of power but the abdication of it. The suffering 
servant of Isaiah and Christ are weak but will be victorious in their weakness, 
and, importantly, they know that. The bleakness of Abelard's portrayal is not 
just because it shows the only real human strength to be in weakness but 
because Abelard's Samson is utterly devoid of any sense of the strength in his 
weakness. In this lament, like the others, Abelard dwells in the “abysses of 
divine judgments" the poem begins by invoking and, thus, occupies a thor- 
oughly human perspective on suffering. Just as he did in Jacob's lament, 
Abelard rolls back the retrospective knowledge about Samson and Israel to 
dwell at the darkest moment of the narrative. 

Abelard writes two laments for David, one in which he mourns the death of 
Abner and another where he mourns the losses of Saul and Jonathan. These 
are not the obvious choices from the cycle of David stories; we expect David to 
mourn for the loss of his son Absalom. Abner is the former enemy turned ally 
of David (2 $m 3). Abelard makes no mention of the motive Joab had for killing 
Abner (because Abner had killed his father) focusing instead on the senseless- 
ness of suffering that occurs when someone does the right thing. This is evil, 
not as repayment for evil, but for good. If Abner is a model for conversion, in 
his case the convert is not embraced and welcomed into new life by the com- 
munity but prevented from joining; like Sichem's, it is a conversion not 
rewarded with everlasting life but death. The poem concludes with David cry- 
ing, “May the princes of justice take zealous action to avenge such wickedness!"32 


30 Abelard, Planctus Israel, 11b, 2.11212. 

31 Abelard, Planctus Israel, 2.3a, 2.74—76. 

32 Abelard, Planctus David super Abner filio Ner quem Joab occidit, 27-8. References are to 
line numbers. 
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In the biblical text David prays to God to punish the crime, but Abelard appeals 
to human agents to perform revenge. This is not a theological rejection of 
providence but an expression of grief and despair so overwhelming David can- 
not at this moment imagine a divine plan in which this act would have a place. 
Even the appeal to the “princes of justice" does not carry any real hope of jus- 
tice being served, expressed not in the indicative but in the subjunctive, as 
wish rather than hope. 

If anything, the second David lament is more complex than the first. In it 
David mourns the loss of Jonathan and Saul amidst the backdrop of Saul's mul- 
tiple attempts to kill him, and in the context of Jonathan, Saul's son, having 
plotted with David to save David from Saul. The deaths of Saul and Jonathan 
mark the triumph of enemies and the mockery, even annihilation of God: 


The people of the enemy have come to the highest honor, God's people 
meet the derision of all. The mockers say, see in what manner their god, 
of whom they babble, has betrayed them, seeing that he has perished, 
laid low by many gods.?3 


Thus, David not only fails to see providence in these acts, he imagines, at least 
on the part of the victorious enemies, the defeat of the one God by the many 
gods. The last lament leaves off in the midst of sorrow as David, unable even to 
go on singing cries, “I give rest to my harp strings; would that I could do so to 
my lamentations and tears. My hands are sore with striking, my voice is hoarse 
with lamenting and breath fails me.”34 

The cycle of six laments has no real conclusion; Abelard carefully avoids 
drawing any narrative line between the stories or toward any future. And to the 
degree that he points to the larger narrative from which the moments of grief 
he explores are taken merely by presenting the laments in the order in which 
the stories occur in scripture, the cycle of laments can only be said to parody 
that narrative arc toward salvation. The six laments together make the grief, 
anger, guilt, and bewilderment cumulative. Even as Abelard suggests the story 
line of scripture, he refuses to place these stories within the compass of 
providence. 

In the Historia, Abelard bows in a very general and distant way to the ‘realist’ 
view, to faith in providence to turn all events toward the good (though he bows 
in such a general and distant way as to undercut any concrete sense of all 


33 Abelard, Planctus David super Saul et Jonathan, in Words and Music in the Middle Ages, 
(ed.) and trans. John Stevens (Cambridge: 1986), 125-26, 2b-2c. 
34 Abelard, Planctus David super Saul, 6a—6b. 
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things working toward the good). But the laments explore the sadness that 
overwhelms any faith in providence, the despair that seems to crowd out any 
hope in the reemergence of goodness, love, and harmony in the human com- 
munity. The drama Abelard creates in his laments, his empathy for his subjects, 
and the immediacy and intensity of the emotions of grief, despair, and anger 
he evokes bring to mind classical tragedy. Like tragedy, the laments seem 
designed to explore the weakness and failings of human beings, their losses 
and lack of understanding of their fate or the future, the irresolvable conflicts 
in which they are caught. 

Vecchi and others have tried to tie the events occasioning each of the 
laments explicitly to specific events in Abelard’s life, linking, for example, the 
lament of Dinah for the loss of her virginity and for her slain husband to 
Heloise’s lament for her own seduction and loss of Abelard, and so forth.35 
While the connection of this lament to the events of Abelard's life may be plau- 
sible, Vecchi had to reach further and less plausibly for some of the others. And 
in any case, if these poems are tied to losses in Abelard’s own life, what is sig- 
nificant is that he chose to express his own mourning mediated through these 
distant and complex events from Hebrew scripture. Moreover, these laments 
offer no consolation for the losses they describe, even though they were writ- 
ten by the same thinker whose theology forbids mourning and thoroughly 
encompassing evil within the circuit of providence.?® We might conclude that 
Abelard displaces the mourning for his own and Heloise’s losses into the con- 
text of Hebrew scripture as a sign of and an exhortation to place their own 
losses in a larger spiritual and scriptural context. Those deeply felt losses are 
now part of salvation history, redeemed in the Incarnation; so too, Abelard 
might be saying to Heloise, will ours be. But Abelard doesn't say that at all in 
these poems, but the opposite, dwelling in these moments of loss by “mourn- 
ing with those who mourn,” to respect the humanity of those who suffer in 
their moment of suffering, not in the sweep of salvation history that would 
count their suffering as nothing. Unlike Anselm, who urges a fellow monk to 
bear his suffering lightly because it will bring him more hastily and sooner to 
his heavenly home, Abelard chooses to stay in the moment of suffering with 
these figures, allowing them their grief and ambivalence. 


35 G. Vecchi, Pietro Abelardo, I Planctus’ (Modena: 1951), 14, and F. Laurenzi, Le poesie ritmi- 
che de Pietro Abelardo (Rome: 1911), 29. 

36 Abelard, TSch, 3.547—548. As with the Historia’s invocation of providence, I find Abelard's 
account of providence removing the need for mourning in his systematic theology too 
general and his ascent to the divine perspective on suffering too precipitous to be 
convincing. 
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5.4 Humanism: The Collationes 


There is another place in Abelard's corpus which seems to display an uncom- 
monly full and complex view of humanity, and that is his portrayal of the Jew 
in his Collationes. Though I think, as I will explain below, that there are impor- 
tant ways in which that portrayal is not fully successful in its attempt to under- 
stand from the Jew's perspective, it does manage to move further, much further 
toward this goal than other adversus judaeos literature of the time. Abelard's 
three dialogues do not pit the Jew against the Christian but the Jew against the 
philosopher first, and then the Christian against the philosopher. Hence, both 
religious adherents vet their views up against the bar of reason, not against 
each other. 

What is notable and surprising is not that the philosopher's views overlap 
Abelard's ethical views but that those of the Jew as well have much in common 
with Abelard's views. As the dialogue opens, the Jew accepts readily the phi- 
losopher's notion that one should not simply accept the faith of one's fathers 
but, on reaching adulthood, not follow opinion but seek the truth.?7 Abelard's 
Jew refers to conscience as binding, calling to mind Abelard's view in the Ethics 
that acting against one's judgment of what is right is a greater sin than follow- 
ing it, even if that judgment is misguided.38 

Moreover, Abelard's Jew gives an Abelardian justification for Jewish prac- 
tice/belief. One of the Jew's most important defenses of circumcision is to 
argue that outward circumcision is an outward sign of the inner circumcision 
of the heart mentioned in Deuteronomy and Jeremiah.?? The scriptural refer- 
ences to ‘circumcision of the heart’ were regularly used to criticize Jewish 
observance, accusing the Jews of neglecting the spiritual ‘inner circumcision’ 
for the external practice. This is exactly what Origen does in his Commentary 
on Romans, a text Abelard refers to in great detail in his own Commentary on 
Romans. Origen argues that it is only inner circumcision, circumcision of the 
heart, which Paul in Romans says has value.^? Unlike Origen, then, who does 
away with physical circumcision for the spiritual version, Abelard has the Jew 


37 Abelard, Collationes, (eds.) and trans. John Marenbon and Gionvanni Orlandi (Oxford: 
2001), 12. 

38 Abelard, Coll., 14. Cf. Abelard, Scito te ipsum, 54-56. 

39 Abelard, Coll., 33. The Jew does not directly quote Deuteronomy 10:16; 30:6, Jeremiah 9:26 
but uses the notion of circumcision of the heart to justify circumcision. See Marenbon, 
"Introduction, 43n79. 
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give a quasi-sacramental justification for physical circumcision as the outward 
and visible sign of the inward and spiritual reality. 

Abelard's Jew also insists that the observation of the law 'sanctifies (sanctift- 
cat), and quotes a number of passages exhorting the Israelites to holiness 
through following God's commands. In other words, the Jew argues that it is 
not mere earthly reward, the literal milk and honey, that Jews seek by fidelity 
to the law, but the higher spiritual goods of holiness and justice. The law is, he 
argues, an everlasting covenant, an everlasting relationship, not one merely 
located at a certain time or space.^? What the law elaborates is love of God and 
neighbor, a love beyond measure.*? The Jew defends himself ably against the 
Philosopher's charge that the Mosaic laws do not describe universal justice but 
only preferential treatment of fellow Jews, quoting a number of passages on 
the Jewish obligation to help the stranger, the enemy, the poor, and to refrain 
from revenge.^^ 

The Philosopher and the Jew have a real difference of opinion about the 
relationship of inner and outer observance, but they agree that it is the inner 
observance and the core of the law—love of God and neighbor—that mat- 
ters.^5 The Jew justifies the laws prescribing practices beyond this core in a 
couple of different ways. First, he argues that God gives the law—in all its 
explicit prohibitions and prescriptions—in order to restrain evil and show his 
concern for human affairs.^9 His claim is that people benefit from specific and 
explicit guidance. Later he adds a more substantive account. The 'added laws; 
the requirements over and above natural law, while they do not constitute a 
holy life, they do help to secure and protect it.*” Observance of the prescribed 
rituals and rules make the people more able to keep the principles of natural 
law. Abelard, then, presents the Jew as working to achieve the same moral 
end—love of God and neighbor, and with the same moral standard—the inner 
state or intention, but simply doing so by different means. 

The Collationes in the unusual structure and the daring of the arguments 
put in the mouths of the Philosopher and the Jew is fully in tune with the 
groundbreaking Scito te ipsum, Sic et Non, and theology texts. In all these works, 


41 Abelard, Coll, 41. 

42 Ibid., 40. 

43 Ibid, 41. On Abelard’s notion of love as the ground of moral action, see also John 
Marenbon, The Philosophy of Peter Abelard (Cambridge, England: Cambridge University 
Press, 1997), 289-91. 

44 Abelard, Coll., 44. 

45 Ibid., 43, 45. 

46 Ibid., 14. 

47 Ibid, 45. 
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as in the Collationes, Abelard takes daring positions, submits all questions to 
the bar of reason, and exposes conflicts and contradictions in the tradition for 
reason to consider. 

Like the Sic et Non, the Collationes is a kind of virtuoso performance; in this 
case Abelard does not set sources from the tradition against each other, but 
sets three worked out positions against each other, defending not just one posi- 
tion but three. Moreover, its neutrality is both a tour de force and a challenge 
to Christian readers. The need to examine and critique one's beliefs by means 
of reason fits with Abelard's stated pedagogy in the Sic et Non, Historia calami- 
tatum, and letters in which the emphasis is on the individual working out their 
own interpretation, digging their own wells rather than drawing water from 
those dug by others.*? 

Many have noted the detail with which Abelard describes the suffering of 
the Jews, and a few have also noted his parallel description of his own situa- 
tion as marginal, as persecuted outsider.*9 But it is not simply the accident of 
Abelard's experience or even his psychological make-up (both of which seem 
to incline him to see himself as martyr) that stands behind this sympathy 
with and apparent affirmation of the validity of the position of the Jews. For 
all his combativeness, Abelard has a gift for empathy, the sort of emotional 
and imaginative equivalent of his intellectual ability to take different posi- 
tions. So too Abelard takes up the perspective of the contemporary Jew, 
describing both his plight and his commitments with depth and dignity. One 
can imagine Abelard being unwilling to allow any perspective—even that of 
the Jew—go without the strongest arguments he could muster. And like 
Socrates, Abelard is not afraid, in the interest of reason, to take and defend 
unpopular positions. One gets the sense, indeed, that for both, unpopularity 
is an attraction. 

However, insofar as the Jew is able to defend his practices, those defenses 
seem constructed to satisfy Christian sensibilities rather than truly to outline 


48 See Abelard, HC, 69, 83-85; Letter 7, 285, 291-2, Sic et non, Prologue and 91-97. See also 
Eileen Sweeney, Logic, Theology, and Poetry in Boethius, Abelard and Alan of Lille: Words in 
the Absence of Things (New York, 2006), 64-5, 122-3 and Eileen Sweeney, ‘Rewriting the 
Narrative of Scripture: 12th Century Debates Over Reason and Theological Form, Medieval 
Philosophy and Theology 3 (1993), 13-16. 

49 Maurice de Gandillac, Juif et judéité dans le Dialogue d'Abélard; in Pour Léon Poliakov: Le 
racisme, mythes et sciences (Brussells: 1981), 391; Peter von Moos, "Les Collationes d'Abélard 
et la « question juive » au x11e siècle,” Journal das savants 2 (1999), 468-9. Von Moos goes 
even further to make the connection between the suffering of the Jews and Jesus' suffer- 
ing, and on Abelard himself as persecuted, exiled from his Parisian school by a kind of 
stupid and cruel orthodoxy. 
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and gain sympathy for a genuine other. And while many commentators have 
noted the speech Abelard puts in the Jew's mouth about how Jews continue to 
suffer, I think it is too much to say, as some have, that it is offered as a critique 
of Christian persecution of the Jews. Abelard only places in the mouth of the 
Jew a view like that of the Greeks' toward slavery: it is a brute fact about the 
universe; it is, as Michael Walzer describes Euripides' view of slavery, oppres- 
sive but not unjust; it calls for resignation rather than rebellion.5° The reader or 
audience isn't called upon for more than a kind of vague and disinterested pity. 
The positive side of Abelard's intense commitment to reason is that it can lead 
to a search for reasons for perspectives other than one's own, and to the critical 
examination of the reasons both for one's own beliefs and those of others. The 
limitation is that Abelard, like almost everyone, projects on to the other their 
own model of rationality, and when he finds that the Jews fail according to this 
model, his condemnation is both impatient and unequivocal. His affective 
empathy is also limited in the sense that he feels pity but not a call to action to 
transform the world that brings about that suffering. 

Nonetheless, that empathy is an important first step. And as he engages in it 
in the Collationes he shows once again that he is not willing to dehumanize the 
other in order to resolve conflict. Such a resolution, the sort achievable by 
human intellects and affects, could only be accomplished by oversimplifying 
conflicts so that a winner can be declared. 


5.5 Conclusion 


Abelard's humanism lies in what we have seen in all these texts: his willingness 
to leave oppositions unresolved and to dwell in the uncomfortable dilemmas 
and complexities that confront human existence—though having received 
and without disbelieving the revelation which promises the resolution of all 
those conflicts. To that old chestnut of a question, can there be Christian trag- 
edy? Abelard seems to answer in the affirmative. When the full Christian nar- 
rative from fall through salvation is invoked, all conflicts are resolved, all 
oppositions between partial goods resolved in the supreme good. Abelard cuts 
off the narrative before the salvific resolution to dwell, as human beings do, 
before that happy ending, in the midst of seemingly irresolvable conflict and 
inconsolable despair. 

In his confession of faith to Heloise, Abelard claims “I do not wish to be a 
philosopher if it means conflicting with Paul, nor to be an Aristotle if it cuts me 


50 Michael Walzer, Exodus and Revolution, (New York: 1985), 23. 
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off from Christ.'*! Abelard, unlike Heloise, claims that these are not in princi- 
ple mutually exclusive. Nonetheless, his statement of his situation as a 
dilemma, even contrary to fact, together with the language of navigation 
between Scylla and Charybdis which closes the confession, makes it clear that 
at some level he feels the force of the dilemma enough to have to struggle 
against it, and to state how he would choose if faced with such a dilemma.5? 
Like the figures in Abelard's laments, he seems not to envision divine union; it 
is as an intellectual posit but not an imagined delight of which he has any 
foretaste. To the degree that he does envision resolution, like Jephtha's daugh- 
ter, he sees it as sacrifice (giving up philosophy for Paul, Aristotle for Christ) 
rather than consummation. Abelard looks toward God, in other words, from a 
thoroughly earthly perspective, never pretending to see more than through a 
glass darkly thereby reminding us of and dwelling with us in the human 
condition. 


51 Quoted in Charles F. Burnett, "Confessio fidei ad Heloisam' —Abelard's Last Letter to 
Heloise?” Mittellateinisches Jahrbuch 21 (1986), 152. 

52 Abelard, "Confessio fidei," 53. He writes, “Safely anchored on [my faith], I do not fear the 
barking of Scylla, I laugh at the whirlpool of Charybdis, and have no dread of the Sirens’ 
deadly songs. The storm may rage but I am unshaken, though the winds may blow they 
leave me unmoved; for the rock of my foundation stands firm." 


CHAPTER 6 


“Bodily Need is a Kind of Speech":! Human Dignity 
and Bodily Necessity According to Bernard of 


Clairvaux 
David Appleby 
Thomas Aquinas College 
6.1 Introduction 


Bernard of Clairvaux may seem an unlikely figure to consider under the rubric 
of 12th-century humanism. The reservations he expressed about the value of 
ancient pagan literature, the liberal arts, and the new dialectic of his time lend 
some plausibility to E.R. Curtius's description of Bernard as an “anti-humanist.”” 
Furthermore, Bernard's vivid sense of how deeply Adam's fall has compro- 
mised human nature probably accounts for Robert Bultot's intention to treat 
Bernard together with Pope Innocent 111, the author of a treatise De miseria 
humane conditionis, in his monumental study of the contemptus mundi theme 
in the Middle Ages.? His somber view of man's prospects and situation seems 


1 De diligendo Deo, 9.26 (Stiegman, 28): "Est enim carnis quaedam loquela necessitas..." With 
occasional changes of my own, I have quoted the English translation that appears in Bernard 
of Clairvaux, On Loving God, with analytical commentary by Emero Stiegman, Cistercian 
Fathers Series 13B (Kalamazoo, Mr: 1995). For the text of the works of St. Bernard I have used 
the edition of Jean Leclercq, Henri Rochais, and C.H. Talbot, under the title of Sancti Bernardi 
Opera (Rome: 1957-1977), hereafter abbreviated sgo. I have cited scripture according to the 
Vulgate enumeration. 

2 ER. Curtius, European Literature and the Latin Middle Ages, trans. Willard Trask (Princeton: 
1973), 481. That Bernard’s actual positions on the topics of culture, learning, and the liberal 
arts have often been misrepresented, see John Sommerfeldt, Bernard of Clairvaux on the Life 
of the Mind (Mahwah, NJ: 2004). 

3 Robert Bultot, La doctrine du mépris du monde, en Occident de S. Ambroise à Innocent 111, 
vol. 1, Pierre Damien in Christianisme et Valeurs Humaines and vol. 3, S. Bernard et Innocent r11 
(Louvain: 1963). See also idem, "Spirituels et théologiens devant l'homme et le monde,” Revue 
Thomiste 64 (1964), 530-31. As Michele Maccarrone notes, there are convergences between 
the two doctrines of human misery. See Lotharii cardinalis (Innocentii 111), De miseria 
humane conditionis, ed., Michele Maccarrone, (Lucca: 1955) 1.1.3, which points out Bernard’s 
comparable statement, Sermo de diversis, 42.2. See also F. Lazzari, "Le contemptus mundi chez 
S. Bernard,” Revue düscétique et de mystique 41 (1965), 291—304. 
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to provide a poor foundation for anything like the humanism that played so 
important a role in the civilization of the Renaissance in Italy. 

But the quest for that sort of humanism in the 12th century is problematic at 
best. More than one author has pointed out that such a project will be counter- 
productive insofar as it assumes in advance a standard of reference that is for- 
eign to the period under investigation.* While it is one thing to study the culture 
of the Italian Renaissance by looking for medieval antecedents and forerunners 
of cultural forms that later developed their characteristic shape and scope, it 
would be wrong to think that such a project would reveal much positive infor- 
mation about medieval culture of whatever century. The very terms “humanist” 
and “humanism” came to have the meanings that modern historians from Jacob 
Burckhardt onward have seen in them only in the urban and mercantile con- 
text of 14th- and 15th-century Italy. Medieval culture, whether that of the mon- 
asteries or that of the 12th-century cathedral schools, received the ciceronian 
idea of studia humanitatis in a conceptual and experiential framework that 
reflected its own world, mostly rural and agrarian and lacking an abstract con- 
cept of the state, not the world of Cicero or the world of Petrarch.5 

One might try to avoid the problem by setting aside the term “humanism” and 
posing more restricted questions about the attitude toward ancient pagan litera- 
ture and the place of the classics in the standard curriculum of a certain time 
and culture. But the answers to even these questions would have to be under- 
stood in relation to prior ideas about the nature and capacities of the human 
person, as these were understood by contemporaries, and what sort of education 
was at that time deemed to be suited to, or apt to be perfective of human nature. 


4 R.W. Southern is no more inclined to call Bernard a humanist than Curtius was, though for 
different reasons. Southern considers the period from about 1100 to about 1320 to be perhaps 
the greatest age of humanism that Europe has seen. This was the scientific, scholastic human- 
ism of the cathedral schools and universities culminating in works such as the Summa 
Theologiae of Thomas Aquinas with its optimism about the ability of man, who is the epit- 
ome of the universe, to understand himself, nature, and God. Bernard shared almost none of 
this, and figures in Southern's account only as one of the high medieval thinkers whose “ana- 
lytical introspective method" was one of the pre-conditions of the scholastic culture that 
later developed. R.W. Southern, Medieval Humanism and other Studies (New York: 1970), 29-60, 
especially 31-34, and idem, Scholastic Humanism and the Unification of Europe, vol. 1, 
Foundations (Cambridge, MA: 1995), 27, where Southern notes that Bernard “would have 
thought himself an enemy of humanism.” 

5 C. Stephen Jaeger, The Envy of Angels: Cathedral Schools and Social Ideals in Medieval Europe, 
950-1200 (Philadelphia: 1994), 100-101. For comments on the history of education in its rela- 
tion to cultural form, see Glenn Olsen's Introduction to Christopher Dawson, The Crisis of 
Western Education (Washington, D.C.: 2010), vii—xx, especially vii. 
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Twenty-five years ago Glenn Olsen made these points in astudy of St. Bernard 
and the problem of medieval humanism that deserves more attention than it 
has received.® He proposed that philosophical anthropology in its historical 
dimension would furnish the proper context for an appreciation of the literary 
humanism based on the study and assimilation of ancient Latin literature that 
interested scholars such as Curtius. That is, since the modes of education that 
typify a certain culture reflect the beliefs and assumptions current in that cul- 
ture about the human condition and how it might be ameliorated through 
education, one ought first to attend to the understanding of the human person 
in a given period, and then seek to discern the role of the ancient classics in the 
schools of that period. Tracing the history of the understanding of human 
nature and the human person, at the most basic level, would involve questions 
about the mind, the heart, the emotions, the appetites, and the body. 

The status of the body as a constitutive element of the human person is 
closely related to one's assessment of human dignity and human misery, and of 
man's prospects in this life, for better or worse. The last generation has seen 
important scholarship produced by Peter Brown, Caroline Bynum, and many 
others that may be used in more comprehensive reassessment of the history of 
ideas about what it means to be human.’ Late antique Mediterranean culture 
as well as the Christian monastic movement transmitted to the Latin Middle 
Ages a mixture of ideas and assumptions about the body and its affective, 
appetitive, and erotic conditions. One prominent strain had its distant roots in 
a platonizing tendency to identify the human being properly speaking with the 
knowing mind. In this line of thought the body, appetites, and emotions often 


6 Glenn Olsen, "Twelfth-century Humanism Reconsidered: the Case of St. Bernard," Studi 
Medievali Serie terza, 31 (1990), 27-53. Also worth consulting on the topic of medieval human- 
ism are idem, “John of Salisbury's Humanism,’ in Gli umanesimi medievali, Atti del 11 
Congresso dell Internationales Mittellateinerkomitee,(ed.) Claudio Leonardi, (Florence: 1998), 
447-68; idem, “From Bede to the Anglo-Saxon Presence in the Carolingian Empire,’ in Anglie 
Sassoni al di qua e al di là del mare nell'alto medioevo, vol. 1, Settimane de studi del Centro 
Italiano di Studi sull'alto Medioevo 32 (Spoleto: 1986), 320-30. 

7 PeterBrown, The Body and Society: Men, Women, and Sexual Renunciation in Early Christianity 
(New York: 1988) and Caroline Walker Bynum, Holy Feast and Holy Fast: The Religious 
Significance of Food to Medieval Women (Berkeley: 1987) remain fundamental. The subse- 
quent bibliography is too copious to cite extensively. But see especially Kyle Harper, From 
Shame to Sin: The Christian Transformation of Sexual Morality in Late Antiquity (Cambridge, 
MA: 2013); Carla Casagrande and Silvana Vecchio, eds., Anima e corpo nella cultura medieval. 
Atti del V convegno di studi della Società Italiana per lo Studio del Pensiero Medievale, Venezia, 
25-28 settembre 1995. Millennio Medievale, 15 (Tavarnuzze, Italy: 1999); and Teresa Shaw, The 
Burden of the Flesh: Fasting and Sexuality in Early Christianity (Minneapolis: 1998). 
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appear as obstacles to human spiritual progress and as little more than the 
objects of ascetic purification. Even in the writings of authors who condemned 
doctrines of matter-spirit dualism, an assumed alienation and estrangement 
between the body and soul persisted long after the formal repudiation of the 
idea that embodiment is a penalty imposed upon the soul.® 

Another cultural current, this one flowing in part from the Bible, took a 
more positive view of the human embodied condition. This outlook became 
dominant in learned circles after the assimilation of the natural philosophy of 
Aristotle in the 13th century, but even before that time there were significant 
traces of a favorable evaluation of the body as an integral part of the human 
person. Olsen pointed out that some 12th-century western thinkers represent 
"a critical stage in the long history of reevaluation of the body, stretching from 
Plotinus and Augustine" to the theology of the body expressed in some of the 
encyclicals and writings of Popes Pius x11, John Paul 11, and Benedict xv1.? The 
12th-century chapter of this history certainly contained traces of the old ten- 
dency to lose sight “of the body, except as a source of temptation and 
humiliation,”!° but also a more positive appraisal of the body's contribution to 
the human person which was based at least in part on the ancient medical 
tradition. One of the intellectual forces at work here was a doctrine of the 
human person centered on the heart, not the mind. Stemming from the Old 
Testament and in particular the Song of Songs, the idea harmonized well 
enough with ancient Stoic teachings about a spark of the cosmic Logos as the 


8 For background see Pierre Courcelle, Connais-toi toi-méme. De Socrate à Saint Bernard, 
vol. 2 (Paris: 1975), 325-414, with some examples from the 8th through the 12th centu- 
ries at 374-76; more recently see Ilario Tolomio, “Corpus carcer nell’alto Medioevo: 
Metamorfosi di un concetto," Patristica et mediaevalia 18 (1997), 3-19, which is reprinted 
in Casagrande and Vecchio, eds., Anima e corpo nella cultura medievale, 3-19. Although in 
the wake of the condemnation of Origen's teaching about the embodiment of souls as a 
form of punishment the corpus-carcer lost much of its currency, it still appeared often 
enough, for instance in the writings of Columbanus, Cassiodorus, Paschasius Radbertus, 
John of Fécamp and Abelard. On Columbanus see Robert Bultot, “Le mépris du monde 
chez saint Colomban,’ Revue des Sciences Religieuses 4 (1961) 356-68, at 365; on 
Cassiodorus and John of Fécamp see Tolomio, “Corpus Carcer nell'Alto Medioevo," 8 and 
10; on Paschasius Radbertus, see the author's “Beautiful on the Cross, Beautiful in his 
Torments': The Place of the Body in the Thought of Paschasius Radbertus," Traditio 60 
(2005), 1-46, at 16; see also Peter Abelard, Dialogus inter philosophum, Iudaeum et 
Christianum 1653-56, (ed.) Rudolf Thomas (Stuttgart, 1970), 103. Bernard himself wrote of 
the body as a horrible, stinking prison. See Ep 1441 in SBO (Rome: 1957-1977). 

9 Olsen, "Twelfth-century Humanism Reconsidered,” 43. 

10 Ibid., 42. 
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animating principle of human beings." By the 12th century, it was possible to 
see the heart as the point of spiritual and intellectual contact with the divine, 
and as the center of a human person that included body, appetites, and affec- 
tions as well as rational mind. 


6.2 Human Dignity 


Returning to Bernard of Clairvaux, we find that he saw something close to an 
inverse relation between human dignity and bodily necessity. That is, as long 
as their created nobility was intact, our first parents knew no necessity. After 
the fall, necessity weighed down human beings in proportion to the spoilage of 
their aboriginal dignity. Thus, although it was not a feature of their created 
condition, necessity became a central fact of life for Adam's descendants after 
the expulsion from Eden. Bernard was not alone in seeing that hardship grew 
where dignity had been uprooted, but his understanding of the value of bodily 
necessity in the process of human reform and sanctification was unusual. 
Bernard saw it as a remarkable instance of the providential order of things that 
necessity, with its inverse relation to dignity, became not only a sign of man's 
fallen condition, but also, through the intervention of grace, a vital means of 
overcoming the effects of first sin and restoring human dignity insofar as is 
possible in the present life. The following discussion is meant to explain and 
clarify this central idea. 

Like other patristic and medieval Christian authors, Bernard associated man's 
created dignity or nobility with the human spiritual nature. Unlike most of 
them, including St. Augustine, however, Bernard emphasized human will and 
freedom as man's central god-like attribute.!? Although his manner of express- 
ing this idea changed in important ways over the years, Bernard consistently 
emphasized the soul as the higher part of man's being, and free choice of the will 
as the most distinctive and noble feature of the human soul. In the early work, 
On Loving God, which was likely written at some point in the years 126-127, 


11 Christopher Gill, The Structured Self in Hellenistic and Roman Thought (Oxford: 2006) is 
fundamentally important for an understanding of Hellenistic and Roman philosophical 
anthropology. Still important as a guide to the Platonic and Stoic contributions to the west- 
ern patristic and medieval understanding of man is Endre von Ivánka, Plato Christianus: 
Übernahme und Umgestaltung des Platonismus durch die Vater (Einsiedeln, 1990). 

12 Robert Javelet, Image et ressemblance au douzième siècle. De Saint Anselme à Alain de Lille, 
vol. 1 (Strasbourg:1967), 189-98. See also, Otto Schaffner, “Die ‘nobilis Deo creatura’ des hl. 
Bernhard von Clairvaux,” Geist und Leben 23 (1950), 43-57. 
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Bernard mentioned dignity, knowledge, and virtue as the three "nobler gifts" of 
God to man. Dignity is human free will, the property "by which he is superior to 
the beasts and even dominates them.” Knowledge here is the awareness that 
although he possesses free will, it is not of his own making. Virtue is the power 
by which man seeks God and clings to him once He has been found. In his later 
writings, the emphasis on man’s free will persists but is brought into the schema 
of man's creation in the image and likeness of God (Gn 1:26), which was not the 
case in On Loving God. Bernard's account of man's creation in the image and 
likeness of God changed over the years, and there is no need to rehearse here 
what has been said about it already. But Bernard's emphasis on freedom as the 
mark of man's created nobility did not change. One indication of this appears in 
Sermons 80-82 on the Song of Songs, which date from about 148, and which 
present the Word as the true image of God, and the human soul as *made to" 
that image. The soul's three-fold likeness to God is simplicity, immortality, and 
free choice.^ 

Man's created nobility consisted not only in his possession of the divine 
attribute of free will, but in his situation in the order of creation as an embod- 
ied rational being. In the twenty-first sermon on the Song of Songs, Bernard 
says that man was created a "noble creature" because as a compound of animal 
body and rational soul the human person occupied the pivotal position 
between the material, temporal world and the everlasting spiritual sphere. As 
God's designated steward of the earth, man was meant to exercise dominion 
over this world and the other living things on it. So long as he obeyed God's will 
and acted as a good steward, man's position as lord of the world and other liv- 
ing things was secure.!5 

Another clear indication of human embodiment's role in man's created 
nobility appears in the second homily In nativitate Domini, where Bernard says 
that the "dignity" and “glory” of the human condition as created is the unique 
comingling in one nature of base matter and the spirit of life, with the compos- 
ite whole sealed in the divine image and likeness. It was fitting that the being 
who was placed over the entire mass of corporeal creation should in his body 
be like that which he dominated, and yet also possess something higher than 


13 Dil, 2.2 (Stiegman, 5). 

14 For discussion and references to secondary literature see Bernard McGinn, The Growth of 
Mysticism: Gregory the Great through the 12th Century, vol. 2 of The Presence of God: 
A History of Western Mysticism (New York: 1999), 168—174; idem, the Introduction to Bernard 
of Clairvaux, On Grace and Free Choice, trans. Daniel O'Donovan (Kalamazoo, M1: 1988), 
28-33; see also Javelet, Image et resemblance, vol. 1, 193. 

15 Sermones super Cantica canticorum 21.6, SBO (Rome: 1957-1977). 
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and therefore unlike the rest of creation. In this comingling the creator mani- 
fested his superlative workmanship, achieving something well beyond human 
skill. When human craftsmen combine disparate elements the better part 
eclipses and obliterates the worse. This was not the case in the creation of man. 
Although the soul is clearly better than the insensible and lifeless body, in the 
divine comingling the soul did not eclipse or reduce the body, but instead 
imparted beauty, life, and sensation on it. The seal that marked and protected 
this extraordinary union was its status as being created according to the image 
and likeness of God. The dignity and glory of the human person as created was 
not only the mingling of two different principles, body and soul, but the eleva- 
tion of the former by the latter.!6 

The persistent emphasis on free choice as key to man's nobility or dignity 
reflects the difference between human beings and the rest of nature, whether 
animate or inanimate. All created things have a place within the providential 
order of things, and so nothing escapes God's will. But only angels and human 
beings are free to obey of their own volition. As for animals, their senses, 
impulses, and appetites prompt them to conform to the natural order. Human 
conformity to God is more noble and honorable than that of beasts, insofar as 
what is done voluntarily is more honorable than what is done according to 
instinct alone. Beasts cannot be properly meritorious or guilty, and they are 
not capable of happiness. But the consent of the will makes human beings just 
or unjust, and by it they merit either happiness or misery.!” As created, the 
human person itself, in which free rational will perfectly governs and directs 
the body, models on a small scale the providential governance of the whole of 
creation. 


6.3 Necessity and the Loss of Dignity 


Turning next to the subject of necessity and constraint, Bernard maintains that 
these were simply absent from man's aboriginal condition. This fact is most 
clearly appreciated if one takes a closer look at the kinds of freedom Adam and 
Eve first enjoyed. Bernard discusses these in the treatise On Grace and Free 
Choice, which is usually dated about 1127. Here Bernard distinguished three 
components or states of man's created liberty, each of which he designated in 


16  Innativitate Domini, 24-3, SBO (Rome:1957-1977). On this longer history of this theme see 
Rudolf Allers, "Microcosmus: From Anaximandros to Paracelsus" Traditio 2 (1944), 
319—408. 

17  Degratia et libero arbitrio, 2.4, 3.6—7, SBO (Rome: 1957-1977). 
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three ways. Bernard's most accessible set of names for this trio relates them to 
the things from which they free human beings: freedom from necessity, free- 
dom from sin, and freedom from sorrow. The corresponding positive names 
are freedom of choice, freedom of counsel, and freedom of pleasure. In turn, 
Bernard sometimes refers to the three in terms of their proximate causes, 
namely freedom of nature, freedom of grace, and freedom of life or glory? 

The first, freedom from necessity, designates the voluntary and un-coerced 
character of free choice, a freedom from external compulsion that Bernard 
considers to be characteristic of human beings both before and after the fall. 
Although fallen man's mind is a captive of sin, his will has not lost its freedom 
from necessity insofar as his will is still able to judge itself good or bad. In On 
Grace and Free Choice, Bernard holds that this first freedom is the inalienable 
image of God in man; though darkened, it remains present even after the fall. 
Bernard says that the will would simply not be the will if it were capable of 
being coerced, and that even in man's fallen condition, there would be nothing 
to save if the human person lacked free will.!? 

As presented in On Grace and Free Choice, man’s likeness to God comprises 
the second and third freedoms, freedom from sin and freedom from sorrow. 
Each of these occurs in a lower and a higher degree, the lower having been lost 
in the fall, and the higher as one of the rewards the elect hope to enjoy in 
heaven. 

The second freedom, freedom from sin, which is also called “free counsel" 
(liberum consilium), was possible for Adam before the fall but was lost and is 
now only possible through the assistance of grace. The lower degree of this 
freedom, the ability not to sin, Adam and Eve forfeited as punishment for their 
transgression, and asa result their descendantsuntil the time of the Incarnation 
were unable not to sin. Christ's sacrifice freed human beings from their bond- 
age to the law of sin, and through his sustaining grace the faithful have the 
power to resist the temptation to further sin which assails them from within 
and without during the present life. But even holy persons, men such as the 
apostles Peter and Paul, have ample cause to affirm Job's lament that human 
life on earth is a struggle against temptation (Job 7:).?? The free will was so 
disfigured by its long servitude to sin that avoiding sin altogether is still impos- 
sible. Only in the next life will the elect enjoy the higher degree of the freedom 
of grace, namely the inability to sin. 


18 Ibid, 3.6, 3.7 and 3.9. 
19 Ibid, 2.4;1.2. 
20 Ibid, 5.13. 
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Like the second, the third freedom, "freedom from sorrow" (liberum a mise- 
ria), which is also called "free happiness" (liberum complacitum), was lost in 
the fall. Like the second, freedom from sorrow occurs in lower and higher 
forms. The lower form was the ability not to experience sorrow, and this is 
what Adam and Eve lost. The higher form, or the inability to experience sor- 
row, will be the reward of the elect in heaven. Unlike freedom of counsel, how- 
ever, freedom from sorrow or free happiness is unattainable on earth even 
under the new dispensation inaugurated by the Incarnation of the Lord. This 
is an important difference, because it indicates the origin of the bodily need, 
which is our main interest.?! 

The necessity, temptation, and mortality that human beings experience 
through and in their bodies are the terrestrial punishment for the fall. By grasp- 
ing for a power that they thought would make them happier, Adam and Eve 
lost the ability not to be unhappy, and this legacy of persistent disturbance, 
sorrow, and eventual death is the punishment of that original transgression 
inevitably received by their descendants. The present life unfolds in struggle 
and hardship of greater or lesser intensity, alleviated only by specious earthly 
pleasures and fleeting anticipations of future happiness. Between the loss of 
the lower degree of free happiness and the eschatological reunion of the souls 
of the elect with their resurrected and glorified bodies in a perfect condition of 
free happiness, the entire historical interim is the theatre of human lives sub- 
ject to a load of sorrow. 

The first step toward gaining a more determinate view of what Bernard 
means by bodily necessity is to see that it is the body as compromised by sin, 
not the body itself that is burdensome. When he pauses to explain Wisdom 
9:5 and Romans 8:2, Bernard is explicit that it is the “body of this death" and its 
needs, not the companionship of the body, from which Paul (Phil 1:24) wishes 
to be released in order to be with Christ. Above all, the body's mortality requires 
the constant attention, care, and sustenance of the soul.22 

In Sermon 56 on the Song of Songs, Bernard relates the bodily senses and 
human feelings of Jesus to the window and lattice through which the groom 
gazes (Sg 2:9). By assuming a human body, God drew near to us, and through 
his bodily senses and human feelings experienced all our human necessities. 
In his own body Jesus came to know directly through personal experience 
what He already knew in the abstract, namely that the human body after the 
fall is weak and corruptible and constantly in need of the soul’s attention.?? 


21  lbid,5413-15. 
22 De precepto et dispensatione, 20.59, SBO (Rome: 1957-1977). 
23 . -8C, 56.1. 
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The easy cooperation of body with soul, and the body's docile obedience to its 
natural superior that the first parents had enjoyed in Eden are now gone. 
Instead, when God became man He fulfilled the prophecy, *He has borne our 
griefs and carried our sorrow" (Is 53.4), because his body too was subject to 
need, weakness, limitation, and death, things unknown in Eden.?^ 

Bernard has little to say about those happy days in the garden, and so it is not 
clear whether he thinks that sensation, memory, temperament and so forth of 
the first parents were in any way limited or conditioned by circumstances out 
of their willing control. But as things stand now, life, sense-perception, appe- 
tite, nemory, and temperament are subject to necessity insofar as they are not 
under our consciously willed control. Merit and blame attach only to what we 
freely will, for this alone is free from necessity. Just as the insane, infants, and 
sleep walkers are not held responsible for their actions, we are only account- 
able for the things that are up to us. Whether keen or dull, our character, mem- 
ory, natural appetite, power of sensation, and animate vigor are all to some 
extent subject to necessity and are things beyond our voluntary control. For 
them we are neither assigned blame nor praise.?5 

In this life the soul faces the impossible task of being two places at once, 
torn as it is between love of God and responsibility for the body. Because God 
is their treasure, the hearts of the elect are with him already. But "necessity" 
compels the souls of the elect to respond to the indigence and distracting 
claims of the corruptible body. While by hope, faith, and love the soul is already 
present to God in heaven through anticipation, by animating it and sensing 
through it the soul is simultaneously present to the body on earth. Bernard 
insists that the soul is really present to what it loves no less than to what it 
animates. Because the soul lives by the love of God just as the body lives by the 
soul, the soul must be no less present to God than it is to the body it animates. 
This love of God is the fountain of life from which the soul must drink in order 
to survive. "Therefore he is present to God insofar as he loves God (praesens 
igitur Deo est qui Deum amat). Insofar as he fails to love, to that extent he is yet 
in exile (in quo enim minus amat, absens profecto est).’*® To be occupied with 
bodily necessities is to show less than perfect love for God, which is to be 
absent from God. Therefore while in the bodily exile from God, our intention is 
encumbered with hardships and our love is wearied with cares. It seems that 


24 Ibid. 

25 Pre., 60.292.27-29310. On the Benedictine background of this sense of "intentio," see 
Michael Casey, "Intentio Cordis (RB 52.4)" Regulae Benedicti Studia: Annuarium 
Internationale 6/7 (1908), 105-20. 

26 . SC,56.2, my own translation. 
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the resources of psychic energy and intention are spread too thin to do all the 
soul has to do and longs to do.? 

Bodily need presents not only a distraction for the souls of the elect but a 
constant source of temptation. As has been explained, the burden of sustain- 
ing and managing the indigent body is unwelcome because it interrupts and 
diminishes the soul's concentration upon God. That is, the soul cannot really 
be entirely present in two places at once. But in addition to this, its role as 
steward and sustainer of the body tests the soul by allowing the soul's own 
proclivity forsin and self-love new opportunities to assert themselves. Although 
the new dispensation of the Lord has freed human beings from servitude to 
sin, the elect are still troubled by concupiscence. Through grace the elect enjoy 
free counsel, which is the ability to avoid sin, but not yet the inability to sin. 
The free will's commitment to righteousness is precarious, and its resolve to 
vacate the habitual residence in the region of unlikeness is fragile. Bernard 
refers to the Apostle Paul's experience of self-estrangement, internal division, 
and alienation from the true self as examples of the continual difficulty that 
even the elect have in staying on the narrow path that leads home.?8 

Adam's descendants tread their path alternately prodded on by bodily 
necessity and attracted by the objects of the soul's selfish desire (cupiditas). 
The Psalmist who begs to be rescued from his "necessities" (Ps 24:17) simply 
confirms what Bernard takes to be the common human experience of bodily 
indigence that is both multi-faceted and vexing. Ill though the path of neces- 
sity is, it is less evil than following the path of illicit desire. This is because 
selfish desire is a thing of the soul, and the soul is superior to the body in which 
necessity is rooted. Necessity springs from bodily weakness and corruptibility 
which are consequences of the fall. Illicit desire, however, proceeds from a 
heart that tends to forget its proper heavenly sustenance and hungers for infe- 
rior earthly things. Furthermore, even though the body never needs just one 
thing, but always many, selfish desire is even more extravagant, surpassing all 
bounds.?? 


27 Pre., 20.60. On the Benedictine background of this sense of "intentio, see Michael Casey, 
"Intentio Cordis’ (RB 52.4)," Regulae Benedicti Studia: Annuarium Internationale 6/7 
(1980), 105-20. 

28 The important verses of Romans 7 figure in key passages of Bernard's works, for instance, 
SC, 30.9 and 81.910, where he uses them to show that the conflict is within the soul itself, 
which is in part drawn to serve the law of the flesh but at a more profound level rejoices 
in the law of God. See also Gra., 9.37. 

29 Sermo super psalmum “Qui habitat,” 1.3, SBO (Rome: 19571977). Ulrich Kópf, Religiöse 
Erfahrung in der Theologie Bernards von Clairvaux (Tübingen: 1980), 71, considers this pas- 
sage in relation to the experience of necessity. 
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A remarkable feature of the providential order as Bernard understands it is 
that human subjection to bodily necessity, though itself a punishment of origi- 
nal sin, also plays an important role in human restoration. Bernard thinks that 
regaining the dignity that human beings lost, and indeed gaining a dignity 
greater than what Adam and Eve had enjoyed insofar as it cannot be lost again, 
occurs through the very bodily indigence that is the mark of man's fallen con- 
dition. Grace works through the affections that human beings have by nature. 
In Bernard's account, grace operates through bodily necessities and the vicis- 
situdes of life in the corruptible body to moderate, order, and turn our natural 
affections towards God. Bernard is fond of quoting Paul's words "it is not what 
is spiritual that is first, but what is animal, and then what is spiritual" (1 Cor 
15:46) in his own explanations of how God brings the elect to experience him 
as fully as our nature allows not by departing from or abstracting from the 
physical and animal, but by working through and in them.?? Through a process 
that includes strict attention to bodily necessity, God leads the elect to the 
integral freedom that corresponds to man's essential dignity and that lacks 
bodily necessity. 

How the animal man becomes spiritual is a theme that Bernard takes up 
again and again. His orientation is typically practical and based on his own 
experience, and he often presents a dialectical process unfolding through a 
series of stages?! A clear case in point is the fiftieth sermon on Songs, where 
Bernard reflects on the ordered love that the bride mentions in Songs 2:4: “he 
has set love in order in me.” Instead of the duality of animal and spiritual (1 Cor 
15:46), Bernard attends to a threefold division of love (affectio), carnal, rational, 
and wise, which he takes to conform to St. Paul's teaching. The first is the pleas- 
ant but shameful feeling of the mind set on the flesh and hostile to God (Rm 
8:7). This is the inordinate love of the free will that has placed itself principally 
or entirely in the service of the natural appetites. The disobedience and hostil- 
ity toward God that Paul mentions here are those of the free will that has 


30 Emero Stiegman, in his commentary on On Loving God, 175n201, cites some of the main 
occurrences of 1 Cor 15:46 in Bernard's works. 

31 Michael Casey, Athirst for God: Spiritual Desire in Bernard of Clairvaux’s Sermons on the 
Song of Songs (Kalamazoo: 1988), 244—314, considers Bernard's presentation of spiritual 
growth as a dialectical process of one kind or another. Luke Anderson, "The Rhetorical 
Epistemology in Saint Bernard's Super Cantica, in John Sommerfeldt, (ed.), Bernardus 
Magister. Papers Presented at the Nonacentenary Celebration of the Birth of Saint Bernard 
of Clairvaux (Spencer, MA: 1992), 95-127, gives an account of the practical approach 
Bernard routinely takes. 
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degraded itself by serving instead of moderating the natural affections. By con- 
trast, the second love, that ruled by reason, is in agreement with the law of God 
(Rm 7:16) and is strong enough to perform good deeds. Love (caritas) truly 
resides here, but it is a dry practical love, not yet the sweet and delightful third 
form of love, the love seasoned with wisdom.3? 

Bernard is interested in the second and third loves as the ordinate love the 
bride refers to, and he reflects on the order within each of these two loves as 
well as their order in relation to one another. The third love, the love seasoned 
by wisdom, is the true affective (affectualis) love which tastes or experiences 
things as they are. The wise person (sapiens) can boast that God has ordered 
love in him because he tastes (sapit) and cares for things from greatest to least 
in the order of their reality. The higher the nature, the more perfect his experi- 
ence of love for it. Lower natures elicit a regard from him that is appropriate to 
their reality, and the least things mean nothing to him. Having received the 
Spirit in fullness, such a person loves God with his whole heart, whole mind, 
and whole strength (Mk 12:30), and though he still fails to experience God as 
God is, he nevertheless experiences him insofar as human nature is able. 
Furthermore, the wise man has a fitting regard for himself, as a being that itself 
possesses nothing loveable apart from belonging to God. This love of self for 
God's sake extends also to neighbor, whom the wise man experiences as he 
really is, loveable insofar as through love of God he is God's. As for the human 
enemy who does not love God and so is nothing, the wise person is called to 
love him for what he may yet become, a lover of God. One's natural parents 
deserve deep love, but one's spiritual guides an even deeper affection because 
grace has been received through them. The wise person holds heaven in high 
regard and disregards earth. He distinguishes carefully between objects of 
enjoyment and objects of use, using this world as though not using it (1 Cor 
7:31). He will give only passing attention to passing things, as temporary need 
demands.?? 

The second form of love, rational love, Bernard presents as a carefully laid 
out middle path between the inordinate love of the free will that serves the 
appetites, and the highest, affective love of the wise person. This middle love is 
an active love, powerful enough in its commitment to truth to do good works, 
but not yet offering the sweet experience of the love seasoned by wisdom. 
Further, unlike the love seasoned by wisdom, the order within active love does 
not conform to the order of reality among the objects of this love. In fact 
Bernard describes its order as “preposterous” because active love places lower 


32  SC,504. 
33 Ibid, 50.6-8. 
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objects ahead of higher ones, and it must do so because it is active. Bernard 
explains that the person motivated by love of truth values love of God more 
than love of men, and esteems more perfect men more highly than the less 
perfect. He values heaven more than earth, and eternity more than the flesh. 
But the deeds such a person performs on behalf of his neighbor or in the satis- 
faction of legitimate needs compel him to attend to the lower instead of the 
higher objects of his love. Active love concerns itself with peace on earth 
instead of heavenly glory; temporal cares instead of eternal things; the ills of 
our body instead of the care of the soul. The call of charity or the need to do 
manual work draws us away from spiritual reading, contemplation, and the 
sacred liturgy. This is a “preposterous order; but necessity has no law.’ Love in 
action follows an order imposed by circumstances and the proximate objects 
of charity, not by the highest end. As Emero Stiegman puts it, necessity has no 
law "because necessity is nature itself, a manifestation of the divine plan or 
law.’ In this way, rational love is more ordinate than the carnal love that the 
sinful person allows to master his free will, but less ordinate than the love sea- 
soned by wisdom.?5 

Preposterous it may be, but there is something providentially suited to the 
actual human condition in this disorderly active love. The present life is almost 
exclusively taken up with active love. Bernard makes it plain in this sermon 
that the wise person who, through perfectly ordered love, experiences things 
as they really are, is not someone we encounter in this life. Here on earth we 
smell but do not taste, we glimpse the homeland but do not take possession of 
it, we long for the full ordination of our love.?6 Furthermore, in the life filled 
with active love, necessity and service to neighbor both distract us from God 
and draw us toward God. That is, detained as we are in the indigent body 
among other people who are subject to the same necessities that we are, our 
bodily condition both prevents us from concentrating our attention upon the 
highest object of our love, and also furnishes the means of eventually meriting 
the full infusion of grace that will enable us to experience God as fully as we 
may and other things as they are. 

Bernard had examined the gradual emergence of rational love along with its 
“preposterous order" in an earlier work, his treatise On Loving God. Here we 
find his most sustained presentation of the transformation of carnal love into 
spiritual love appears. Like most of his other surviving writings, this work is 
intended for an audience of regular monks or clerics, both spiritual beginners 


34 Stiegman makes this point in his commentary, On Loving God, 102. 


35  SC,50.5. 
36 Ibid. 50.8. 
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and the more advanced, readers Bernard could be confident shared many of 
the experiences he wrote about. The overall subject of the work is why and 
how God ought to be loved, and a central part of the work describes how the 
spiritual beginner's natural self-love is gradually transformed into the total and 
explicit love of God enjoyed by the saints. The well-known trajectory here 
moves from "love of self for self's sake" to "love of God for self's sake," and from 
“love of God for self's sake" to “love of God for God's sake,” and finally from 
“love of God for God's sake" to “love of self for God's sake.” 

Love of self is in fact an incipient love of God, though at first the individual 
does not realize this. Because nature has become weak and fragile thanks to 
original sin, necessity obliges man to serve it first. There is no need to com- 
mand one to love himself; he does it of necessity, for, as the apostle says (Eph 
5:29), “no one ever hates his own body.” But since love is one of the four natural 
passions, and since God is the creator both of the faculties and of the natural 
order that imposes necessity, the human person serves the author of nature by 
loving himself? This carnal love or concupiscent power of the soul reflects 
man’s animal nature. As something of nature, concupiscence, or carnal love, is 
not intrinsically inordinate but good when properly used.?? 

In man’s fallen condition, beset as it is with need and corruptibility, natural 
self-regard is likely to “become immoderate, and, like a savage current, burst 
the bounds of necessity, flooding the fields of delight.” Such excess shows 
itself in a selfish pursuit of what we need. It is easy to forget that the satisfac- 
tion of our natural appetites yields only temporary relief from want, and that 
in this life there is no permanent escape from disturbance and sadness caused 
by the needs and weakness of the body.*° In a worse condition are those who 
seek their highest end and happiness among the things of this world. Not con- 
tent with his attractive wife, the husband desires other women. The wealthy 


37  Dil,823 (Stiegman, 25-26). 
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38 The goodness of all three powers of the soul's "triplex natura,” namely rational, irascible, 
and concupiscible, appears clearly in Sermo in festivitate omnium sanctorum, 4.5, SBO 5 
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fulfillment, the rational in the light of wisdom; the concupiscible from the fountain of 
justice; the irascible in the perfect tranquility of joy. On the place of this passage in the 
history of the doctrine of the tripartite soul, see David Bell, "The Tripartite Soul and the 
Image of God in the Latin Tradition," Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale 47 
(1980), 16-52, at 41. For another statement that the concupiscible power of the soul has 
uncorrupted as well as corrupt forms, see Sermo de diversis 74, SBO (Rome: 1957-1977). 

39  Dil,823 (Stiegman, 25). 
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man never ceases devising ways to become richer. The landowner continually 
seeks more land. The fop looks to upscale his attire. No honor is enough for the 
ambitious man.*! This restless seeking would eventually come to an end, 
because the possible sources of happiness are finite, and the restless one would 
finally eliminate every possibility except God. But life is short and the specious 
sources of happiness, though finite, are so diverse and numerous that many 
follow this vicious circle and fail to realize that highest human end resides not 
in consumption but in consummation.*” 

As canons or monks, the intended readers of On Loving God have renounced 
earthly consumption as the route to man's highest end. Nevertheless it was still 
worthwhile to explain to them how love of self for self's sake first starts to 
broaden its scope and become less selfish, thereby beginning to move in the 
direction of love of self for God's sake. Necessity urges us in that direction by 
drawing attention to the "self" that we naturally love and instinctively seek to 
preserve. Necessary self-love effectively raises the question of the identity and 
properties of the "self" that is to be loved. This "self" is the subject of necessities 
to which the humble gifts of bread, sun, and air respond. It is also an agent 
constituted by the nobler gifts of God, namely free will, knowledge, and vir- 
tue.* Above all, this “self” was created to God's own image and likeness and 
was subsequently the object of God's gratuitous love.*4 The self also stubbornly 
deceives itself with illusions about the extent of what is its own.*5 In this man- 
ner the natural imperative of self-preservation, though itself a carnal or animal 
love, discloses a self that is worth preserving because it transcends the animal. 
Necessity thus contributes something important to the knowledge of self, the 
notitia sui, for which Bernard is justly famous, and which is one of just two 
objects of knowledge that he judges to be worth having as such, the other being 
knowledge of God.4$ 


41 Dil., 738 (Stiegman, 21). 

42 Ibid., 7.19-20 (Stiegman, 22-23). 

43 lbid. 2.2 (Stiegman, 5). The present paragraph and its three successors closely follow 
Emero Stiegman's excellent and insightful analytical commentary in On Loving God, 
98-108. 

44 Dil., 2.6 and 1a (Stiegman, 8 and 3-4). 

45 bid. 8.23-25 and 11.30 (Stiegman, 25-27 and 31-32). 
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tis et superbiae. For Bernard's “Christian Socratism,” see Etienne Gilson, Lesprit de la phi- 
losophie médiévale, 2nd ed. (Paris: 1983), 214-33. Wilhelm Hiss, Die Anthropologie 
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In addition to disclosing important information about the self, self-love 
quickly gains some consideration and respect for the necessities of other 
selves. Although nature mandates love of self, divine commandment inter- 
venes to halt the flood of selfish love that has burst through the channels of 
necessity. When we encounter the Gospel injunction (Mt 22:39) to love neigh- 
bor as self, we are led to imagine the neighbor as a self whose nature is the 
same as ours, and is therefore subject to the same needs as we are. Carnal love 
"becomes social" when the self identifies with others and sees that its basic 
needs are theirs too.^? At first there is scant trace of altruism in this sharing, 
but the more one reflects upon what makes one's own self a worthy object 
of love, the more one will be motivated to take an interest in the well-being of 
others who are also selves beloved of God. Disregard for the necessities of oth- 
ers amounts to a curtailment of what is most god-like in them. Because the 
free will is one of God's nobler gifts to human beings, and because the full 
exercise of that gift depends in part upon the full provision of bodily necessi- 
ties, to neglect the necessities of one's neighbors is to diminish their resem- 
blance to God insofar as one is able. 

Even in its social form, carnal love is an imperfect love so long as self and 
neighbor are not loved in God. For this reason "love of self for self's sake" must 
become “love of self for God's sake.” As Bernard sees it, the path to that perfect 
end is not direct but leads first of all through a second degree, namely "love of 
God for self's sake." As he encounters the hardship and tribulation of this life, 
the subject comes to realize that only God can provide the protection and 
assistance that he needs to withstand these trials. He comes to see God as the 
source of power and bounty that enables him to meet his needs, and therefore 
loves God because of the good things God does for him. In this way the animal 
and carnal person, who had loved only himself, begins to love God because he 
perceives that only through God can he achieve what is good for himself.4? 

This second degree of love merges into the third, love of God for God's sake, 
when the human subject starts to taste the sweetness of his divine benefactor. 
Under the impulse of necessity, he turns more and more often to God for 


154-8, considers the theme as it appears in Bernard's Sermo super Cantica Canticorum. 
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48 Ibid. 8.25 (Stiegman, 27). 
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assistance. Greater familiarity with God at some point enables the subject to 
savor in a small way the sweetness of his liberator, and thus to begin to be 
affected by the attraction of that sweetness. So pleasant is this sweetness that 
its power to draw the subject eventually supersedes the harsh push of bodily 
necessities, even though those necessities themselves do not disappear. 

Bernard refers to the supersession of harsh push by sweet attraction in lan- 
guage borrowed from the story of Jesus and the Samaritans in the fourth 
chapter of John's Gospel. Many Samaritans of Sichar first believed in Jesus 
because of the verbal testimony of the Samaritan woman who had encoun- 
tered him at the well. But after they had come to Jesus and spent two days in 
his presence, many more came to believe, and said: "We believe now not on 
account of what you said (tuam loquelam); for we have heard him and we 
know he is truly the savior of the world" (Jn 4:42). Bernard quotes this line 
from the Gospel and then adds that we walk in their path when we say to our 
flesh, “Now we love God, not because of your needs; for we have tasted and 
know how sweet the Lord is.[Ps 33:9] Bodily need is a kind of speech 
(loquelam), proclaiming by transports of joy the benefits that it has 
experienced.”*9 In short, the push of bodily necessity not only helped to dis- 
close the identity of the needy subject, but like speech attested that the one 
who liberates the subject from his indigence is the Lord. Like the testimony of 
the Samaritan woman, the very success of bodily need as a pointer and attes- 
tation produces its own supersession. 


6.5 Afterword 


The fourth degree of love, which is to love one's self for God's sake, Bernard 
understands as a condition reserved almost entirely for the next life, though 
something like it may occasionally occur in the present life. This is the suspen- 
sion or cessation of awareness of the self as something distinct from the divine 
object of its love, a drink from the inebriating cup of the psalmist (Ps 22:5). He 
compares the awareness of self in this fourth degree of love to the drop of 
water that is absorbed in the vat of wine. Bernard thinks that the martyrs likely 
enjoyed this dissolution of self-awareness at the moment of their trial, and he 
acknowledges that in rapture others too may savor an earthly foretaste of it. 
But this foretaste ends abruptly when bodily necessity or active love's obliga- 
tion to attend to the needs of others recalls the soul's intention from God. As 
long as the soul must devote some of its attention and energy to the indigent 


49 lbid. 9.26 (Stiegman, 27-28). 
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body, it cannot fully comply with the Gospel injunction to love God with the 
whole heart, soul, mind, and strength (Mk 12:30).5° 

Bernard thus states clearly that the permanent cessation of bodily need is a 
prerequisite for the perfect freedom and integral dignity that characterize the 
elect in heaven. In that future condition of bliss, bodily need as punishment 
will have no place, and since in that future condition there will be nothing 
more to learn, the teaching role of bodily need will have ceased as well. It is 
worth adding, however, that Bernard emphasizes the presence of the body 
itself in heaven, saying the souls of the elect before the resurrection, that is 
before they are united with their now spiritual and immortal bodies, will not 
be perfectly happy. In the absence of the body, the soul's natural affection for 
its body will diminish its enjoyment of the afterlife.5! Furthermore, Bernard 
understands the banquet mentioned in Songs 5:1 (“eat, friends, and drink; and 
be inebriated, dearest ones.”) as beginning in the present life and reaching per- 
fection in the next. Wisdom presides at this three-stage banquet, feeding those 
who labor in this life with charity, giving drink to the souls of the elect as they 
await the resurrection, and inebriating those who reign in heaven after the res- 
urrection. Nature itself sets the order of this banquet, and that order includes 
the mortal body and its needs as the means of reordering human affections in 
accordance with man’s created dignity.52 

More could be said about the importance of bodily necessity in Bernard’s 
thought. One might, for example, explore the connection between his under- 
standing of necessity and the economic and social developments of his time. 
In 12th-century Burgundy, at least some people experienced enough stability, 
prosperity, and leisure to begin thinking about luxury and the importance of 
moderation. Again, although the Rule of St. Benedict emphasized moderation, 
it was Bernard and his contemporaries who singled out necessity as the index 
of what is sufficient and moderate, and employed this set of ideas in a reform 
movement aimed at returning monastic life to its primitive rigor. Bernard also 
employed necessity as a principle in his discussion of religious art and archi- 
tecture, and in his account of the life of the mind, for only through discerning 
the minimally necessary can one avoid both what is superfluous and what is 
insufficient.53 


50 Ibid. 10.27-29 (Stiegman, 29-31). 

51 Ibid. n.30 (Stiegman, 31-32). On Bernard's interest in the resurrection of the body, see 
Casey, Athirst for God, 234—237. 

52 Dil, n.33 (Stiegman, 34-35). 

53 For an extensive discussion of Apo, see Conrad Rudolph, The “Things of Greater 
Importance": Bernard of Clairvaux's "Apologia" and the Medieval Attitude Toward Art 
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In the present context, however, it is enough to see how the experience of 


bodily indigence affords insight into man's created dignity, and then assists 
those advancing toward the restoration of that dignity. The vexing?^ daily 
encounter with natural necessity is a kind of speech, one that paradoxically 
discloses that man is essentially free act. Subjection to need underlines the 
central importance of freedom as the key to human dignity and human digni- 
ty's restoration. In light of this, the prayer that ends Bernard's fiftieth homily on 
Songs is especially apt: 


O Wisdom, reaching mightily from end to end in establishing and con- 
trolling things, and arranging all things sweetly by enriching the affec- 
tions and setting them in order! Direct our actions, in the manner which 
our temporal necessity requires, and arrange our affections as your eter- 
nal truth requires, so that each of us may confidently boast in you and say 
that “he has set love in order in me.”55 


(Philadelphia: 1990); older but still valuable is Edgar De Bruyne, Etudes d'esthétique 


54 
55 


médiévale, vol. 1 (Paris: 1998), 508—509; for a discussion of "curiositas" as deviation from 
appropriate inquiry, see Sommerfeldt, Bernard of Clairvaux On the Life of the Mind, 94-97. 
More recently, Maximilian Sternberg, Cistercian Architecture and Medieval Society 
(Leiden, 2013), 15-32, cautions that the programmatic simplicity of design which has been 
attributed to medieval Cistercians was in part the product of the modernist sensibility of 
some early 20th-century architects, critics, and historians. 

Sermo super psalmum "Qui habitat,” 11.3. 

sc, 50.8. Translation is my modification of that provided by Kilian Walsh in On the Song of 
Songs 3 (Kalmazoo, M1: 1979), 37. 
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74 Introduction 


Simply as author of the Didascalicon, a guide to the arts containing both an 
overview of all the major branches of human knowledge and brief remarks on 
what, and how, to read about them, Hugh of St. Victor, 12th century Augustinian 
canon at the Parisian Abbey of St. Victor, won for himself an abiding place in 
even the briefest accounts of Christian education and humanism.! 

Intended for the school maintained by abbey canons for the education of 
young men, the work survives in “almost a hundred manuscripts of the 12th 
through the 15th centuries, preserved in some forty-five libraries stretching... 
from Ireland to Italy, from Poland to Portugal." It is celebrated, along with John 
of Salibury's later Metalogicon, as the most important work on human learning 
from the 12th-century renaissance.? As Jerome Taylor notes, at the same time 
that the schools at Bologna, Salerno, Tours, and Orleans were beginning to spe- 
cialize in law, medicine, or the arts, when the School of Chartres was focusing 
on the quadrivium and Abelard on the trivium, when the Cistercians were shy- 
ing away from scholastic education itself, Hugh, and afterwards the Abbey of 
St. Victor with him, "set forth a program insisting on the indispensability of a 
whole complex of the traditional arts and on the need for their scientific pur- 
suit in a particular order by all.’4 This description of Hugh's course of study, 


1 On the “didascalic” tradition of introductions to liberal education, consult the introduction 
to Jerome Taylor's translation of the Didascalicon, or the opening pages of Ivan Illich's *com- 
mentary” on the Didascalicon. The Didascalicon of Hugh of St. Victor: A Medieval Guide to the 
Arts, Jerome Taylor, trans. (New York: 1991), 3-5. Ivan Illich, In the Vineyard of the Text: A 
Commentary to Hugh's Didascalicon (Chicago: 1993), 8-9. 

2 Taylor 4. 

3 Benedict M. Ashley. "Liberal Arts" in New Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. 8 (Detroit: 2003) 
536—539; here, 537. 

4 Taylor 4. 
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however, fails to disclose the full content of the Didascalicon: The tendency to 
describe it simply as a *medieval guide to the arts" (Hugh's own subtitle was 
“De studio legendi” covers only half the scope of the work, as Hugh covers first 
the material, order, and manner of the secular writings on the arts and then 
and the material, order, and manner of reading the divine writings of scripture 
(see chart). Thus, while the scope of Hugh's pedagogical vision for the arts is 
widely recognized, what Boyd Coolman calls its “post-lapsarian context" must 
be emphasized.5 As the Victorine himself describes it at the onset of the 
Didascalicon, the student's "entire task" is this: “the restoration of our nature.’® 
A full appreciation of Hugh's holistic treatment of the arts and of human edu- 
cation cannot ignore either this goal of spiritual restoration to humanity's 
native dignity nor the role played by both the arts and "divinity"—the study of 
the scriptures—in its realization. Hugh's humanistic vision is a "Christian" 
vision, in which the study of the arts are not pursued for a secular purpose, but 
also one in which the study of the arts is not reduced to a simple “propaedutic” 
to the study of the scriptures: In studying the scriptures, humanity and its abil- 
ity to "read" nature are restored. 


7.2 The Progressive Development of the Human Person 


Hugh of St. Victor believed that, from the moment of its creation, the human 
race was a work in progress; though created good, humanity nonetheless was 
to be perfected at a future time. This progressive formation is the first element 
of the context needed to understand the place of education in Hugh's spiritual 
program. His emphasis on the gradual formation of the human person is 
underscored by a similar argument about creation. Against both Augustine 
and contemporary theologians, as well as some Scriptural evidence, our "alter 
Augustinus" nonetheless argued that the cosmos itself had been created, not 
instantaneously, but gradually." God, Hugh taught, may have acted as “creator” 
for only the initial moment of time, disposing the relatively unformed matter 


5 Boyd Taylor Coolman. The Theology of Hugh of St. Victor: An Interpretation (New York: 2010), 
144. 

6 Didascalicon, 1.5. All Latin references to the Didascalicon are taken from the critical edition 
curated by Charles Henry Buttimer (Washington, D.C.: 1939). 

7 On Hugh's posthumous, 13th-century designation as “another Augustine,’ see Franklin 
Harkins, Reading and the Work of Restoration: History and Scripture in the Theology of Hugh of 
St. Victor (Toronto: 2009) 6n25. 
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of creation more beautifully through the gradual imposition of form.? The 
point may seem trivial, but Hugh insists: “it is no unimportant question.”? The 
progressive creation of the cosmos, its (mostly) unformed initial state and its 
subsequent and gradual formation unto beauty, is important, Hugh believes, 
for pedagogical reasons.!? Hugh explains: 


For even the rational creature itself was first made unformed in a certain 
mode of its own, afterwards to be formed through conversion to its 
Creator; and therefore matter unformed but afterwards formed was 
shown to it, that it might discern how great was the difference between 
being (esse) and beautiful being (pulchrum esse). And by this it was 
warned not to be content with having received being from the Creator 


8 Cf. Hugh's De sacramentis christianae fidei, Patrologia Latina 176, (ed.) J.P. Migne (Paris: 
1854), 1.1.5. Hugh attributes the position that the cosmos was created instantaneously and 
simultaneously to Augustine (cf. Sent. div. I), a position represented in Augustine's De 
Genesi ad litteram 4.33: "He, who created all things together simultaneously created these 
six days, or seven, or rather the one day six or seven times repeated...those who cannot 
understand the meaning of the text, He created all things together [Eccl./Sir. 18:1] cannot 
arrive at the meaning of Scripture unless the narrative proceeds slowly step by step." See 
Augustine. The Literal Meaning of Genesis. john H. Taylor, s.J., trans. (New York: 1982), 142; 
Augustine's translator notes that the Greek of Sirach 181 means “without exception" 
rather than "simultaneously". This Augustinian position was held by Abelard, among oth- 
ers. Hugh responds to Augustine's reference of Eccl. 181 by conceding that Augustine's 
view on the simultaneity of creation is a possible reading of Scripture— though certainly 
not his own. 

9 Sacr 1.1.2. English translation from Roy J. Deferrari, Hugh of St. Victor's “On the Sacraments 
of the Christian Faith” (Cambridge: 1951), 8. All Latin references to the De sacramentis 
christianae fidei are taken from the critical edition curated by Rainer Berndt, S.J. (Munster: 
2008). 

10 One objection to Hugh's claim that creation had to take place progressively so as to con- 
stitute a lesson for humanity about its own nature is, of course, the fact that humanity was 
not there to witness creation and “learn the lesson.” Hugh notes, however, that the lesson 
is justified “to the end that there would be men, who, although they did not see this when 
it was done, yet being taught by the Scriptures can in no way be ignorant that this was 
done" (Sacr, 1.1.3, Deferrari, 9, my emphasis). In any event, the angels, whose creation was 
in no way progressive, would have observed it (ibid).Whatever one makes of Hugh’s argu- 
ment, it underlines the importance, for Hugh, of grounding all doctrine in the actual nar- 
rative of the history of God’s deeds—about which, cf. Grover A. Zinn, “Historia 
fundamentum est: The Role of History in the Contemplative Life according to Hugh of 
Saint Victor,” in Contemporary Reflections on the Medieval Christian Tradition, (ed.) S.G. 
Shriver (Durham, NC: 1975) 135-58; here, 147. 
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through creation, until it should obtain both beautiful being and happy 
being (beatum esse), which it was destined to receive from the Creator.!! 


The assertion that either the cosmos or the human race might have been cre- 
ated "incomplete," with its implication that God could act imperfectly, or at 
least create imperfect beings, was inevitably controversial, but Hugh was will- 
ing to fight for it.'? Humanity, in seeing that the things of the material world 
are "first made unformed and then formed" and understanding through the 
attestation of God and angels that such circumstances obtained for all of 
material creation, would understand, simili modo, that “what was being 
done outside itself" reflected a truth about its own self, and about what “it 
was about to be." 

If the progressive creation of the world foreshadows and teaches the pro- 
gressive formation of the human person, through what stages does humanity 
progress? Hugh speaks of three types: esse or mere being, pulchrum esse or 
beautiful being, and beatum esse or happy being. Seeing that the cosmos, and 
humanity with it, had moved from mere being (esse) to beautiful being (pul- 
chrum esse), humanity, grateful for the form already received and realizing that 
formation was and is progressive, would in turn "open itself to the very affec- 
tion of love in order to obtain [the final form which] it was destined to receive,’ 
beautiful and happy being (pulchrum esse atque beatum esse), ultimately 


11 Sacr, 113 (Deferrari, 9). For more on the distinctions between esse, cf. Boyd Taylor 
Coolman, "Pulchrum esse: The Beauty of Scripture, the Beauty of the Soul, and the Art of 
Exegesis in Hugh of St. Victor." Traditio 58 (2003), 175-200. 

12 Abelard, representing one version of this objection, had asserted that the creations of a 
God who acts perfectly—and God did act perfectly—would either be so perfect that they 
could not be further perfected or so deficient that they cannot contain any further good- 
ness but that, in any event, the world which God created would be—foreshadowing 
Leibniz's theodicy—the best possible world. See Theologia christiana (CCCM 11); William 
Turner, S.T.D. History of Philosophy (Boston: 1903), 290. Hugh responded to such objec- 
tions with uncharacteristic abrasiveness, ridiculing such thinkers for presenting some- 
thing believed to be “truly new (vere novum)" but, in fact, “not so true as new (nec tam 
verum quam novum)" Recall the generally derisive connotation of novus for the pre- 
moderns. Hugh responds that only the Supreme Good is beyond improvement, so that all 
created beings can progress (Sacr., 1.2.22); elsewhere, he argues, the incomplete is perfect 
at least in the sense that, "it has all that it ought to have, even if it should not [yet] have all 
that it is to have" (Sacr., 1.5.15; Deferrari, 82; cf. 1.616). 

13 “Mere” is my own clarifying addition; Hugh is more likely to speak only of “esse.” “Mere” is 
preferred to “simple” because, for Hugh, “simple being” indicates the special case when 
“what it is and from what it is are the same’—that is to say, simple being is God (Sacr, 
1.5.7, Deferrari, 78). 
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proper to the eschatological state.!^ Thus, the divine pedagogy of external cre- 
ation's gradual formation has consequences interior to the human person: 
external creation teaches its human observers about the dynamic of the pro- 
gressive nature of creation, its gradual formation or evolution towards a more 
complete state; what stands for creation generally applies also to the relation 
between God and the human person. Perceiving from the cosmos that cre- 
ation is a process and that humanity exists at one chronological point within 
this process illustrates the incompleteness of human nature as it now exists 
and prepares humanity to expect, a last, eschatological transformation. 

Did the first human beings need this instruction by analogy from the uni- 
verse in what their future destiny was to entail? One answer given is that Hugh 
believed the first parents possessed “a perfect knowledge of all truth."!6 A more 
careful assessment of Hugh's position, however, is necessary. Recalling his 
belief, discussed earlier, that humanity was created “perfectly” with respect to 
pulchrum esse but still destined to receive further perfection in beatam esse, we 
can understand the analogy Hugh makes: 


[J]ust as, so far as pertains to the perfection of the stature and the age of 
the human body, we believe that the first man was made perfect, so too, 


14 Sacr, 11.3 (Deferrari, 9). The parallel between Hugh's progression of mere being, beautiful 
being, and happy being and the development of the artes is interesting, though only as a 
further demonstration of the evolutionary nature of Hugh's thought. As he narrates their 
origin, all the arts began as a rudimentary practice which was then codified by a particu- 
larly exemplary practitioner, permitting everyone after to achieve new satisfaction at that 
art. In Hugh's words, “before there was an art of music, they sang...before there was 
astronomy, they marked off periods of time from the courses of the stars... But then came 
the arts, which, though they took their rise in usage, nonetheless excel it” (Didasc., 1.11, 
Taylor, 60). 

15 To realize that humanity is a work in progress and must, therefore, seek its final comple- 
tion beyond itself and in God is, for Hugh, a lesson which played so important a role in his 
thought that he returns to emphasize it elsewhere in the De sacramentis. Writing on the 
creation of the human person, he notes that God first quickened slimy matter and then 
joined it to rational spirit “that man might know that if God could join together such dif- 
ferent natures...in one union and friendship, by no means would it be impossible for Him 
to elevate the lowness of the rational creature...to participation in His own glory" (Sacr, 
1.6.1, Deferrari, 94). Relatedly, he continues: “In order...that [the human race] might learn 
to seek the good of the interior life, its exterior life was made of such a nature that for the 
time...it was in need of a sustaining good beyond itself" (Sacr, 1.6.6, ; Deferrari, 99). 

16 Harkins, 97. In making this assessment of Hugh, Harkins provides a partial quotation of 
the passage from Sacr, 1.6.12 which I quote here in full, neglecting to include the qualifica- 
tion "at least." 
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as far as pertains to his soul, we think that immediately on being founded 
he received a perfect knowledge (scientiam) and understanding (cogni- 
tionem) of the truth; at least he received that which was appropriate to first 
perfection (quae prime perfectioni congrua fuit), and he proceeded to that 
not by study or any teaching over periods of time, but he received it 
simultaneously and immediately from the beginning of his creation by a 
single and simple illumination of divine aspiration (aspirationis).!” 


Hugh goes on to explain that this knowledge which illuminated the first human 
beings consisted in knowledge of the Creator, of themselves as made by that 
Creator and of the manner of life which the Creator intended them to pursue, 
and finally of the knowledge required to use nature to meet their needs. What 
is not included in this infused knowledge "appropriate to the first perfection" 
was precisely the lesson learned from the cosmos and discussed above: the 
promise of a second, eschatological perfection and confirmation in beatum 
esse. It is an oversimplification, therefore, to assert that Hugh believed humans 
were created with all knowledge having nothing to learn; indeed, from the first, 
Hugh appears to believe that human beings would perfect their souls through 
a sort of "reading" of the created world which would help them to understand 
their final destiny in a conversion of love to the creator, opening themselves up 
to receiving that destiny. 


7-3 Ignorance, Vice, and Humanity's Fall into Sin 


Or, at least, it was to have been—had humanity not fallen into sin. One of the 
ways in which Hugh describes the fall is by its effects on the "three eyes": The 
soul, he writes, having the world outside itself and God inside itself, received 
the “eye of the flesh" (oculus carnis) to see the visible things of the world, the 
"eye of reason" (oculus rationis) to see itself and those things within itself, and 
the "eye of contemplation” (oculus contemplationis) by which it saw God.!? 


17 Sacr, 1.6.12, (Deferrari, 102), my emphasis my emphasis. For insight on the use of aspiratio 
(sometimes confounded by translators with inspiration) in the 12th century, see Heinz 
Robert Schlette, “Aspiratio: Práreformatorisch Akzente in Abalards Erklärung der vierten 
Vaterunser-Bitte.” Petrus Abaelardus (1079-1142) (Trier: 1980), 211-5. 

18 Sacr, 1.10.2 (Deferrari, 167). This passage is reproduced by Hugh from his In Hierarchiam 
coelestem (PL 175:976A-B); there, Hugh makes a distinction between the eye of the flesh 
and the eye of the mind (oculus mentis), then proceeds to distinguish between the oculus 
rationis and the oculus contemplationis. The oculus or acies mentis is a notable theme in 
Augustine, though one present within the Western tradition since Plato; in Augustine, the 
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When all the eyes were free from the cloud of sin, and the soul “saw clearly and 
discerned rightly,’ it saw the things of the world as they related to the soul, 
which in turn was pushed up to the vision of God—Hugh's interpretation of 
the Augustinian ascent.? With the cloud of sin, "the eye of contemplation 
indeed was extinguished,” and “the eye of reason was made bleared and so that 
itsaw doubtfully" but the "eye of the flesh" remained unaffected in its function 
(ibid.).2? No longer did the human person see clearly the relation of world to 
soul, learning from visible creation what was to be its eschatological future, 
nor did it have the power to use what knowledge it could glean from the world 
to understand its intended relation of love with the Creator. 

The connection between sight (or blindness) and sin may not be immedi- 
ately clear, though it is an important one for any spiritual program which 
establishes a strong connection between education and spiritual growth. For 
Hugh, human righteousness or justice consists in knowing what is good for 
human nature and then willing or desiring that good to the extent that it is 
good for human nature— that is, “rationally,” or within “measure” (mensura). 


acies mentis “needs purification to enable it to see God per speculum et in aenigmate"— 
through the mirrors and enigmas—“in this life and facie ad faciem" —face to face—"in 
the next." See Frederick Van Fleteren, “Acies mentis" in Augustine Through the Ages: An 
Encyclopedia, (eds.) Allan Fitzgerarld and John Cavadini (Grand Rapids, M1: 1999), 5-6; cf. 
Augustine, De Trinitate, 15.21-23. Note that, for Augustine, the soul in heaven sees God not 
through the physical eyes but by means of this “eye of the mind." 

19  InAugustine's ascent, it is the mind's desire for a changeless love which causes it to reject 
the created world and turn inward, to the intellectual realm. Hugh's reception of this 
ascent is colored by his conviction that the external world serves as a "book" or revelation 
of the same Wisdom which one discovers internally. While Augustine may also read the 
exterior world as a revelation of Wisdom or Logos which accords with the same Wisdom 
or Logos found within, he does not apply that belief in the same way to his presentations 
of the ascent. 

20 As the “eye of reason" is bleared but not blinded, fallen humanity remains in imago Dei, its 
intellect continuing a limited participation in, or illumination by, divine Wisdom. For 
Hugh, to lack this illumination would reduce humanity to the state of bestiality. He writes 
that “man was like all the other animals when he did not understand that he had been 
created of a higher order than they"; however, “illuminated by Wisdom, [the human 
mind] beholds its own principles and recognizes how unfitting it is for it to seek anything 
outside of itself" (Didasc., 1.1; Taylor, 46). Fallen humanity, then, continues to participate 
in that “threefold power of the soul" —sustaining the vegetative body, animating sensible 
perception, and “grasping things present” or “understanding of things absent,” the specific 
motion which “belongs to humans alone" (Didasc., 1.3; Taylor, 49-50). For an interested 
parallel between the illumination of the eye of contemplation with the belief that eyes 
emitted light, cf. Illich, 20-21. 
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As he explains, "justice must have been in the measure of using or enjoying 
these goods... Now [Adam] would always have loved measure, if he had wished 
for nothing outside measure. But from that time that he began to wish for 
something outside measure, he ceased to wish for measure... In this, therefore, 
was the injustice of man: that he extended his desire beyond measure”?! The 
first parents, in succumbing to the Serpent's tempting promise that, by eating 
of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, they would obtain divine like- 
ness, sinned, in that they wished to be made like their Creator; but the sin lay 
not so much in the desire for the divine likeness, which was to be their escha- 
tological destiny through the gift of beatum esse, but rather that they “hastened 
to foreseize reward before merit,” taking it "both immoderately and 
unreasonably.”?? To sin is to desire irrationally, to love with a love, which does 
not proceed from the light of reason as the Holy Spirit, the "love of the Father 
and Son,” proceeds eternally from the Son, from divine Wisdom.?? The connec- 
tion between intellectual truth and just love lies at the heart of Hugh's 
Trinitarian vision of the human person, rooted as it is in an abbreviated 
account of Augustine's psychological analogy of the Trinity2^ He writes: 


Consider these three: the mind, understanding, and love. From the mind 
is born understanding; from the mind and understanding together, love 
arises. Understanding arises from the mind alone, because the mind gen- 
erates understanding from itself. But love arises neither from the mind 
alone nor from understanding alone, for it proceeds from both. First 
there is mind, then mind and understanding, and afterwards mind, 
understanding and love.25 


21 Sacr, 1.7.15 (Deferrari, 128). 

22 Ibid. 

23 Ibid; cf. De tribus diebus, (ed.) Dominicus Poirel (Turnhout: 2002), 23.1. 

24 With regard to the psychological analogy for the Trinity, Hugh represents both continuity 
and discontinuity with Augustine. While Augustine himself proceeded from the triad of 
the mind, knowledge, and love to memory, understanding, and will, both here and in the 
reprisal of the psychological analogy in De sacramentis, Hugh contents himself to adopt 
“mind, understanding, love,” appearing to think is more foundational than, but not exclu- 
sive of, “remembering, knowing, willing.” Hugh knows of, and himself employs, Augustine's 
use of memoria to signify mens—though this has been occasionally obscured by English 
translations of his work (cf. Sacr, 1.10.6; Deferrari, 174). For a thorough assessment of 
memoria in the Trinitarian shape of the human psyche, consult Harkin’s chapter “Memory, 
History, and Visualization" (13-72). 

25 De tribus diebus, 21.3. Translation by Hugh Feiss, O.S.B. in Trinity and Creation, (eds.) Boyd 
Taylor Coolman and Dale M. Coulter (Hyde Park, Ny: 2011), 61-102; here, 85. Cf. also Sacr, 
1.3.21 and 1.3.27. 
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As mentioned, the knowledge with which the first parents had been immedi- 
ately and simultaneously infused was the knowledge of the world and how to 
use it rightly; but, by desiring the likeness of God “inordinately,” prior to merit- 
inga share in that likeness, by desiring outside the bounds of reason, humanity 
“acted contrary to [its] reason.?6 Hugh goes so far as to assert that sin is pre- 
cisely the destruction of proportion in the will, that sin is “base and reprehen- 
sible and worthy of reprobation" precisely because “it does not have its form or 
comeliness or beauty (decorum nec pulchritudinem)."?? Irrational desire, move- 
ments of the will out of accord with truth or the proper ordering of desire, can 
be viewed as the core of the soteriological problem posed by fallen humanity; 
sin is a form of irrationality which, in the first parents, gave rise to concupis- 
cence and now, in all human beings who lack the infused knowledge of rightly 
ordered affection found in the first parents, arises from concupiscence.?? Hugh 
defines the root of the soteriological problem, original sin, concisely as "the 
corruption or vice which we take by birth through ignorance in the mind, 
through concupiscence in the flesh.7? Indeed, now the children of the human 
race are born with a vicious ignorance of the truth of God, for being born with 
the vice of concupiscence, this corruption of the carnal sense "is in them by 
which afterwards they are impeded from recognizing the truth when they 
ought."?? Through corruption of an intellect which once easily knew the truth 
and of will which once loved truly, humanity has become marred by sin.?! 

For Hugh, humanity had been made in the "image and likeness of God,” in 
God's "image (imago) according to reason, likeness (similitude) according to 
love; image according to truth, likeness according to love of virtue...image 
because rational [of the Word], likeness because spiritual [of the Spirit] ..."9? 


26 Sacr, 1.7.7 (Deferrari, 123). 

27 Ibid, 1.716 (Deferrari, 128). 

28 | Cf. Sacr, 1.7.31-34. 

29 Ibid, 1.7.28 (Deferrari, 134). 

30 Ibid, 1.7.32 (Deferrari, 137). 

31  Harkins alerts us to the seriousness of the problem when he corrects the English transla- 
tion of a passage about the Fall (“the work of restoration is that by which those things that 
had been impaired were made better,’ Sacr., Prologue, 1.2; Deferrari, 3) from “had been 
impaired" to “had been ruined,” reflecting the actual meaning of the Latin verb perierant 
(74). Cf. also Grover Zinn, “History and Contemplation,” 224—5. 

32 Sacr, 1.6.2 (Deferrari, 95); cf. Didasc., 1.1. In reading Hugh, one begins to suspect that when 
he speaks of that which is “spiritual” he occasionally intends that it is “of the Holy Spirit.’ 
I am not alone in making this observation about the use of "spiritual" in 12th-century 
authors: Speaking of Peter Lombard's use of "spiritual," Kauffman notes that the Lombard 
"did not use the adjective 'spiritual' carelessly" and in fact it indicated "the assistance of, 
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The integrity of the human person was constituted by the human mind's (mens 
or memoria) participation in the Trinity through Christological Wisdom 
(Sapientia) and pneumatological Love (Amor). Indeed, Hugh reduced every 
action performed by the soul itself “to knowledge and love.”?3 As Hugh writes, 
"God inhabits the human heart in two ways, namely, through learning [or 
knowledge] and love (per cognitionem...et amorem). These two, however, are 
one house (mansio), because everyone who knows him loves him and no one 
can love him without knowing him."?* Knowledge is an effect of the soul's par- 
ticipation in Wisdom, virtue an effect of its participation in the Love, so that, 
as Harkins summarizes, scientia (or cognitio) and virtus "constitute the original 
integrity of human nature.55 With an understanding of Hugh's spiritual pro- 
gram in place, we can not only return to that evocative statement in which the 
Didascalicon describes its purpose as a work about reading ("This is our entire 
task—the restoration of our nature and the removal of our deficiency"), but we 
can understand the full import of his next line: "The integrity of human nature, 
however, is attained in two things—in knowledge and in virtue.”36 


74 The Pursuit of Restoring Wisdom through Knowledge 
of the Cosmos 


The reader who recalls the Trinitarian presuppositions of Hugh's anthropology, 
therefore, will not be surprised that as the Spirit of Love proceeds from 
Wisdom, so the spiritual restoration of lost virtue or love begins with a regime 


indeed, [being] in the presence of the Holy Spirit.” Also note that, while Hugh generally 
intends "image" (imago) to refer to reason, which was harmed but not wholly destroyed 
by the fall, and "likeness" (similitudo) to refer to the love of God possessed by a just will, 
which was lost in the fall, at other times he uses "likeness" (similitudo) to refer to the 
integrity of the whole human person in both scientia and virtute (e.g., Didasc., 1.5). Peter 
Iver Kaufman. Augustinian Piety and Catholic Reform: Augustine, Colet, and Erasmus 
(Macon, GA: 1982), 37. 

33 As Hugh himself writes, "there are two things in which the whole nature of the rational 
soul is distributed, cognition and desire (affectus) —that is, wisdom and love...the whole 
substance, therefore, of the rational soul is ruled by these two... That through wisdom 
indeed it may find truth and through love embrace virtue" (In Salomonis Ecclesiasten 
Homiliae 2, PL175:141BC). 

Cf. John P. Kleniz. The Theory of Knowledge in Hugh of Saint Victor (Washington, D.C.: 
1944), 25. 

34 ~Dearcha Noe morali 1.3, PL 176:626—629. Quoted and trans. Harkins, 96. 

35 Ibid. 

36 Didasc, 1.5 (Taylor, 52). 
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of reading in the pursuit of that same Divine Wisdom.?" To assist the soul in its 
restoration by advancing in knowledge through the practice of reading, Hugh 
offers the Didascalicon as a reader's guide, “that there may first come to its 
knowledge those things which moral earnestness will thereafter transform 
into action,” allowing the reader to then, by the help of grace, grow in virtue.?? 
That the Didascalicon is about the first step of the soul's restoration, about the 
pursuit of knowledge and of wisdom, is forthrightly exclaimed in the opening 
lines of the first chapter, by means of a heavy reliance on Boethius: “Of all 
things to be sought, the first is that Wisdom in which the Form of the Perfect 
Good stands fixed. Wisdom illuminates man so that he may recognize 
himself??? Shortly after Hugh continues to employ Boethius, writing that the 
“highest curative (solamen) in life, therefore, is the pursuit of Wisdom: he who 
finds it is happy, and he who posses it, blessed"? Hugh ends the Didascalicon 
on the same note, praying: "Let us ask Wisdom that it may deign to shine in our 
hearts and to cast light upon its paths for us, that it may bring us to its pure and 
fleshless feast."*! The Didsacalicon is, from first to last, centered on the theme 
of Wisdom and its power to restore fallen humanity.*? 


37 Humanity, Hugh writes, "resembles God in being wise and just" (ibid., 1.8; Taylor, 55). 

38 Ibid, 13 (Taylor, 50). As Hugh describes the whole process later in the Didascalicon, 
"There are four things in which the life of the just man is now practiced and raised...to its 
future perfection— namely, study or instruction, meditation, prayer, and performance. 
Then follows a fifth, contemplation, in which, as if by a sort of fruit of the preceding steps, 
one has a foretaste, even in this life, of what the future reward of good work is" (5.9; Taylor, 
132). 

39 Ibid. 1.1 (Taylor, 46). Ilich offers a fascinating observation about this incipit, noting that 
while it reproduces the essential Augustinian theme that Wisdom “is the second person 
of the Trinity,” the line itself “is not taken directly from Augustine,” but rather in its pres- 
ent formulation "stems from the De consolation philosophiae of Boethius, who subtly but 
significantly modified Augustine" in that the “philosopher who speaks of God [Boethius] 
tones down the Christocentric passion of the recent convert" (Illich, 10 and 12). Specifically, 
where Augustine may easily name the eternal Wisdom of God "Christ," Boethius, still 
believing that this Wisdom of God became incarnate in history as Christ, is more reserved 
applying Wisdom’s earthly name, Jesus Christ, to its eternal condition. Hugh generally 
shares Boethius’ reserve— but in the case of both, this reserve in no way diminishes their 
shared belief that the Wisdom is both a divine procession and becomes incarnate in 
Christ. 

40  Didasc. 1.1 (Taylor, 47). The Boethian quotation comes from the opening words of the De 
syllogismo hypothetico; for the sentiment of the second part of the sentence, Taylor refers 
us to De libero arbitrio 2.9.26—but this is also not merely the theme, but in fact the very 
structure, of Augustine's De beata vita (Taylor, 18117 and 18). 

41 Didasc. 6.13 (Taylor, 151). 

42 Nor is this theme limited to the Didascalicon; elsewhere, Hugh, in speaking of Divine 
Wisdom, presents an admonition as if from God the Father: “As God, He created you with 
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The working premise of the Didascalicon is that this restoring Wisdom is to 


be pursued through reading, through study of the cosmos. Hugh explains how 


this is so most clearly in a passage from his De sacramentis: 


One creature [viz., the angelic] was made whose sense was wholly within, 
another creature [viz., the animal] was made whose sense was wholly 
without... [Humanity] was placed in a middle position, that he might 
have sense within and without; within for invisible things, without for 
visible; within through the sense of reason, without through the sense of 
the flesh, that he might go in and contemplate and might go out and con- 
template...the sense of man was permitted to go to both, and find refresh- 
ment in both, to go by cognition to be refreshed by love.4? 


Juxtaposition of this passage with the doctrine of the "three eyes" is fruitful: 


The human soul, illumined by the light of the Holy Spirit, can "read" through 


introspection all that is necessary for the knowledge of the Creator in whose 


image it is made and of the manner of life which the Creator intended them to 


pursue; through introspection and analysis of the outside world, the human 


soul can anticipate its eschatological progression to the beatum esse of abiding 


love with God.*4 Thus, on account of the material and spiritual dimensions of 


the human race, "Wisdom was a book written within; the work of [W]isdom a 


book written without," so that read properly it would lead the human soul to 
the Love of God.45 


43 


44 


45 


me; He alone came to you as a human being... He is the form; He is the medicine; He is the 
example (exemplum); he is the remedy" (Tribus Diebus, 24.3; Feiss, 89). 

Sacr, 1.6.5 (Deferarri, 97). This contemplation Illich calls “meditatio a consummatio, a 
"study of creatures teach[ing] us to search for their creator,” who will then “furnish the 
soul with knowledge, and drench it in joy, making meditation a supreme delight" (63; cf. 
Didasc., 310). 

If the distinction between a knowledge infused at creation of God, morals, and a distinct 
awareness of the love and obedience of God which would be learned through contempla- 
tive consideration of the self and the world seems like too fine a distinction, it is clearly 
reinforced by Hugh in its description of the twofold evil of the original sin, which was first 
an act of disobedience against the precept of nature (taught by this instantaneously 
infused knowledge) and a separate act of disobedience against the precept of discipline 
which was gradually training humanity to desire and merit the divine likeness (cf. Sacr, 
1.7.7). 

Commenting on this theme, Illich observes, “Hugh always speaks from an intensely visual 
perspective,” so that in the search for Wisdom, “he gives primacy to the eye,” speaking 
“of the shadow out of which the philosopher has to move to approach the light, and he usu- 
ally speaks of sin in terms of darkness’ (24). Illich also notes that the theme of creation as 
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If philosophy is the pursuit of Wisdom through the “book of Creation,” Hugh 
divides all the branches of philosophy into four categories: the theoretical, 
practical, mechanical, and logical arts (See chart.). This division is significant 
for a number of reasons. In the first place, Augustine had divided the sciences 
into physics, ethics, and logic; our alter Augustinus, however, has accepted a 
more Aristotelian division of the sciences which had been made current in the 
Latin West by this period through the works of William of Conches (c. 1090- 
1154). Hugh's adoption of his contemporary's division demonstrates that, 
despite his loyalty to the 5th century bishop of Hippo, Hugh was in conversa- 
tion with, rather than isolated from, the developments of academic culture in 
his time. If he accepts an ordering of the arts foreign to his Augustinianism, he 
does so on his own (Augustinian) terms, i.e., to demonstrate the importance of 
Wisdom for the restoration of the soul.^9 With the beautiful (admittedly, some- 
times exasperating) medieval penchant for layering meaning upon meaning, 
Hugh maps this fourfold division of knowledge onto punishments suffered by 
humanity on account of the Fall of human nature after the sins of our firsts 
parents. The Wisdom pursued by philosophy has two parts. The first part of 
Wisdom is understanding (intelligentia), which “comes from above" by illumi- 
nation to investigate the truth of spiritual things (when it engages in the theo- 
retical arts of the mathematical quadrivium, or of physics, or of metaphysical 
theology) and to assist us in the delineation of moral action (when it engages 
in the practical arts of ethics, economics, and politics); the second part of 
Wisdom is knowledge (scientia), which investigates earthly things and which 
therefore engages in all the arts proper to supporting the human body.^? If, 
after the Fall, the *eye of human reason" was blurred by sin, the theoretical arts 
seek to restore truth to the human mind; and if, after the Fall, concupiscence 


"a book, a picture, or a mirror" can be found in contemporaries of Hugh such as Alain de 
Lille (123; cf. PL 210:579). 

46 Taylor comments that, concomitant with William of Conches’ division of the sciences 
was a “heterodox” privileging of “disputation, the quadrivium, and physics" which left the 
theological end or context of knowledge—and of the human person—untreated, a state 
of affairs which Hugh could not tolerate and challenges by reasserting the Wisdom as the 
divine object of all the branches of knowledge, which (all together) constitute philosophy 
(Taylor, 8). Also, cf. Didasc., 2.16 and Taylor 203n58. For more on the Augustinian dimen- 
sions of Hugh's use of this Aristotelian division, cf. Kleinz, 79. 

47 Cf. Didasc., 1.8. In this schema, the liberal arts of the trivium and quadrivium constitute 
not one of the four categories, but a selection of theoretical and language arts considered 
by the ancients "to excel all the rest in usefulness (!) that anyone who had been thor- 
oughly schooled in them might afterward come to a knowledge of the others by his own 
inquiry and effort rather than by listening to a teacher.’ (Didasc., 3.3; cf. also 2.20 and 3.4). 
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inclines the human will towards sinfulness, the ethical arts seek to restore us to 
the practice of virtue; and if, after the Fall, the human body is weakened and 
faced with death, and, being removed from paradise must now eat by the sweat 
of the brow, the mechanical arts ease the pain of our labor and attend to the 
weakness of our condition—for, Hugh explains, our temporal part, must be 
“cherished and conserved" in proportion to its weakness.^? In the practice of 
these arts, apparent contradictions arose, and so humanity refined the logical 
arts to assist in handling these others in a more sophisticated way.*? Taken 
together, it is clear that, for Hugh of St. Victor, all twenty-one branches of 
human knowledge—all twenty-one arts— participate, as part of philosophy or 
the pursuit of Wisdom, in the soul’s restoration: “This, then, is what the arts are 
concerned with, this is what they intend, namely, to restore within us the divine 
likeness...then there begins to shine forth again in us what has forever existed 
in the divine Idea or Pattern, coming and going in us but standing changeless 
in God.’5° 


75 The Pursuit of Restoring Wisdom through the Scriptures 


This work of restoration, however, is not exhausted by this fourfold division 
of the arts: Indeed, the Didascalicon is itself divided into two parts, with the 


48 Didasc., 1.7 (Taylor, 54). 

49 Cf. Epitome Dindimi in philosophiam, (ed.) Roger Baron (New York: 1955). Thus, while phi- 
losophy “must contain as many parts as there are types of human action,’ it ultimately has 
three parts: "Theoretical, ordered to truth; practical, ordered to virtue; mechanical, 
ordered to the relief of physical existence" (Taylor, 10). The final part, the language arts 
which include the classical trivium, is at the service of the greater elucidation of these 
three prior arts. 

50 Didasc, 2.1 (Taylor, 61). Or as Hugh himself writes, “Philosophy is the discipline which 
investigates comprehensively the ideas of all things, human and divine" (Didasc., 1.4; 
Taylor, 51; cf. Didasc., 2.1). Initially, this expansive definition of "philosophy" seems at odds 
with Hugh's earlier quotation of Boethius to the effect that philosophy does not pursue 
that “wisdom” which is “deployed with tools, like building and farming and other activi- 
ties of this kind" (Didasc., 1.4; Taylor, 51). Hugh, however, notes that "the same action is 
able to belong to philosophy as concerns its ideas and to be excluded from it as concerns 
its actual performance,’ so that reflexive knowledge of, for example, agriculture “belongs 
to the philosopher, but the execution of it to the farmer" (ibid., my emphasis). Hugh would 
be quite pleased that intellectual study of most disciplines terminates specifically in a 
degree philosophiae doctor. For a further discussion of how the practical arts assist human 
beings to understand and imitate nature for the alleviation of the weakness of the flesh, 
cf. Ivan Illich, Shadow Work (London: 1981), 33-6, 75-95. 
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second half—books four, five, and six— discussing the sacred works which 
should be read: the Bible and patristic works. Here we arrive at a challenging 
question in the attempt to understand the Didascalicon and the relationship 
between the arts and the practice of Christian religion: the range of scholarly 
opinion on the role which Hugh believes the study of the philosophical arts 
plays in the spiritual life is shockingly diverse. Remarkably, according to the 
igth-century author Barthélemy Hauréau, “the opinion of the canon of 
St. Victor is that reason will never shed true light on the dark mysteries of nature,” 
that if a soul seeks God, she "should begin by closing her ears to the sounds 
outside and, looking up to the sky, attend to the inspiration which God consis- 
tently communicates to 'the understanding of the heart"; by this reading, 
Hugh, in an age which reduced knowledge (/a science) to the service of God, 
Plato, or Aristotle, was the first to seek it “for its own sake.”>! R.W. Southern, in 
his masterly overview of scholasticism, posits no dynamic connection between 
the sacred and secular works, restricting himself to remarking that Hugh gives 
"an all-embracing account of the Universe, first in its original nature as studied 
in the natural arts and sciences; and second, as displaying a developing rela- 
tionship between God and mankind in the stages of redemptive history" 9? 
Msgr. John Kleinz, who consistently sees Hugh as inclining "toward the 
Thomistic interpretation of Augustine,” interprets the passage on the three 
eyes to mean that, while Hugh would have allowed for an intuition of God 
before the fall, the “two ways left to a knowledge of God for man on this earth 
are reason and revelation,” so that, turning “to external and internal experience 
as the basis for his proofs" of God's existence, Hugh anticipates “much of the 
natural theology of St. Thomas Aquinas,” with the Thomistic distinction 
between preambles and articles of faith.5? For Hugh, however, the knowledge 
of the Christian faith is not restricted to revelation, but in fact even that most 
particularly Christian doctrine—the Trinity—can be known through nature 


51 Barthélemy Hauréau. Histoire de la philosophie scolastique, vol. 1 (Paris: 1872), 427 and 424 
(my translation). 

52 Richard W. Southern. Scholastic Humanism and the Unification of Europe: The Heroic Age 
(Malden, MA: 2001), 62. 

53 Kleinz, 109-110; 129. Kleinz’s interpretation runs counter to the assessment of Illich, that 
"[o]nly during the 13th century would the distinction between the ‘light of reason’ and the 
‘light of faith’ lead to two kinds of reading: philosophy, in which reason throws its light on 
things...and then gropes for the reasons that brought them into being, and theology, in 
which the reader submits to the authority of God's word and its light... when he interprets 
the sensible and rational world" (63). For Thomas’ own treatment of Hugh’s “three eyes,’ 
cf. Summa theologiae. 2.2.5.1 in which Thomas praises Hugh’s words as possessing the 
“force of authority.” 
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and through the study of philosophy, once the student has been appropriately 
formed. 

The current state of the debate over Hugh's position on the relation of study- 
ing the arts to the practice of religion rests between two extremes. One strain 
of thought—well-represented by Dominique Poirel and Beryl Smalley—holds 
that the Didascalicon is essentially a re-statement of Augustine's De doctrina 
christiana, which proposed that the arts should be studied and used by 
Christian preachers as aids in interpreting the obscure portions of scripture in 
order to arrive at the divinely intended message of a passage and, perhaps, as 
an aide in delivering that message to the congregation.5+ For Smalley, Hugh's 
Didascalicon represents the same project: The arts should be studied so that we 
can interpret scripture correctly.55 “Hugh,” she writes, “resembles the first 
Augustine in the unity of his thought, the ‘whole’ being so rich and self-consistent 
that no part can be considered separately... Hugh's problem, therefore, was to 
recall rebellious learning back to the scriptural framework of the De doctrina 
Christiana,” of which the Didasclicon is a “refont complète ”56 By this reading, 
there is no intrinsic relationship between salvation and the study of the arts; 
the arts are a useful tool for the exegesis of the literal sense of the Biblical text, 
despite the fact that the passage in question originates in cultures and times 
quite different from that of the interpreter; it is the study of the Biblical text 
which is a healing practice" The opposite end of the spectrum on the 
relationship of the study of the arts and the practice of religion is repre- 
sented by Jerome Taylor. According to Taylor, because Hugh believes that all 


54 As Harkins notes, while the early Augustine believed that the liberals arts themselves 
could lift the soul to God, the late Augustine who finalized the De doctrina christiana 
"seems much less confident about the role of secular study in the ascent to the knowledge 
and love of God" (135). Without denying the importance of Augustine, particularly the 
early Augustine, for Hugh's assessment of (at least) the liberal arts, the invocation of the 
De doctrina christiana is exaggerated. 

55 For Poirel’s position, cf. Dominique Poirel, Hugues de Saint-Victor (Paris: 1998), 55-56. 

56 Beryl Smalley, The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages (Oxford: 1952), 88-103; here, 86. 

This account of the Didascalicon fits with Smalley's general thesis that the that the 
Abbey of St. Victor, particularly in the writings of Andrew of St. Victor, Hugh's student, rep- 
resent a new emphasis on the literal sense of scripture and therefore break from the general 
medieval preference for perhaps-unwarranted allegorical interpretations of scripture. 

57 Despite wide acceptance in the literature, the extent to which the Didascalicon continues 
the project of, or is indebted to, Augustine's De doctrina christiana, is overstated. As 
Benedict Ashley notes, while Augustine may have established the “good repute” of the 
liberal arts in Western Christianity, "those arts came to the West not through Augustine 
but through Boethius" (537). Indeed, Buttimer can identify only two references to the 
De doctrina christiana in the Didascalicon. 
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knowledge is properly a direct participation in the Mind of God, in Wisdom, to 
grow in Wisdom is, by that very act, to be returned to communion with God: 
"Hugh presents philosophy as the instrument of a literal return to the divine 
Wisdom from the literal exile of the fall; as the means of restoring to man an 
ontological perfection which he knows, through experience, that he lacks."58 
Taylor elsewhere writes: “In such a view as this, the pursuit of the arts becomes, 
in effect, convertible with religion? By Taylor's reading, the relationship 
between arts and religion sketched by the Didascalicon is one of continuity: 
studying geometry may help you to read Sacred Scripture, but also by the act of 
learning one is literally undoing the effects of the Fall and drawing closer to 
God.®° 

More recently, Franklin Harkins has proposed a middle reading: Emphasizing 
the organic unity of all philosophy and wisdom, he argues that the liberal arts 
initiate the restorative process which is then carried to completion by Scriptural 
revelation.9! Responding to positions such as Poirel’s or Smalley's, Harkins 
believes that, for Hugh, “the aim and achievement of such education are much 
more than the provision of technical equipment necessary for the exegesis of 
Scripture” (124). Indeed, Hugh explicitly writes that the “arts themselves...are 
able to make the student perfect,” with what Harkins calls their “nascent restor- 
ative efficacy.”62 While Hugh does divide the “sacred” writings of the divinity 
which treat God’s acts of recreation and the “secular” writings on the arts 
which treat the acts of creation, Hugh does believe these “secular writings” 
play a restorative role for the human soul, “initiating” the restorative process; 
for Hugh views learning with an “organic unity,” according to which “both the 
arts and Scripture serve, in successive stages, to restore humankind’s fallen 
nature.” While the arts are “assuredly preparatory to the fullness of wisdom,” 
Harkins would say of Hugh “the Wisdom in whose image homo was created 
guides all human thought and action,” not simply with respect to divine things 
but “all things, human and divine.’® Harkins believes that Hugh reveals how 


58 Taylor, 18-19. 

59 Ibid, 15; cf. 14. 

60 Surprisingly, however, Taylor insists that “the disputed connection of divinitas or sacra 
pagina with the arts and philosophia" in Hugh is “best discussed with referenced to 
Augustine's De doctrina christiana,” a statement apparently at odds with his own position 
(7). 

61 “The very structure of the Didascalicon reflects the proper order of learning or reading, 
with books 1-3 treating the artes liberals and 4-6 the study of the sacra pagina" 
(Harkins, 115). 

62 Didasc, 3.4 (Taylor, 88 and Harkins, 135). 

63 Harkins, 126, quoting Didasc., 1.4. 
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much it is the case that the arts restore the Wisdom which is proper (but also 
lost) to humanity, and therefore to what extent the arts really constitute the 
beginning of a properly spiritual program, when Hugh speaks of the reader's 
ability to speak and argue “sine vitio," without sin, rather than "sine errore, 
without error.6^ On the other hand, a position like Taylor's fails to make clear 
the final inadequacy of the arts; after mastery in these arts, however, "the stu- 
dent of philosophia...progress|es] to Sacred Scripture, 55 which makes clear 
the call for conversion to God in love. 

Taylor represented a great advance over Smalley, by pointing out that 
Augustine's De doctrina christiana is a preacher's guide for interpretation 
whereas the Didascalicon is a reader's guide for personal reading, aimed at self- 
perfection through the personal acquisition of Wisdom, and Harkins did a 
service in demonstrating the dual nature of secular learning as both a part of 
divine Wisdom but also a propaedeutic for the subsequent, necessary study of 
scripture which finally completes humanity's formation. Yet, if we take Harkins' 
proposal too seriously, in which the student is to read the language, then the 
practical, then the theoretical, and finally the mechanical arts before reading 
the Sacred Scriptures, than the Hugonian student would study metaphysics 
prior to reading the Book of Genesis, an untenable position.99 Perhaps the 
Didascalicon's three books on the arts are better seen in parallel with, rather 
than strictly propaedeutic to, its three books on divinity. At any rate, we have 
already seen that Hugh believes all the Wisdom necessary for our unfallen first 
parents to make the conversio to God in love was written in the cosmos itself, 
so that, if we are to avoid Kleinz's Thomistic misreading of Hugh, we would 
conclude that philosophy, in its study of the “Book of Nature,’ should come to 
the same conclusions about the final nature and destiny of humanity as 
divinity. 


7.6 A Book Written Once Within, Twice Without: the Interpretative 
Key to the Didascalicon 


To judge on the broad range of interpretations of the relationship between 
philosophy and divinity, the Didascalicon is either remarkably difficult or its 
commentators have not been able to find within the text a clear resolution to 
the question. Perhaps, given circumstances, the reader will understand the 


64 Ibid., 121. 
65 Ibid, u5. 
66 Cf. Harkins, 130-34. 
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proposal that the interpretative key to the Didascalicon is most clearly found 
outside of itself—an unusual assertion, but given the challenge of agreeing on 
a coherent reading of the text, neither indefensible nor totally surprising. We 
have already seen that Hugh believes Wisdom could be read by the prelapsar- 
ian eyes of reason and contemplation both “within” (within the human psyche) 
and “without,” in the created order, so that humanity “might have wisdom 
within, the works of wisdom without, that [it] might contemplate both, and be 
refreshed from both, see and rejoice, love and praise."57 But Hugh extends the 
discussion to the postlapsarian condition of the blinded eye of contemplation 
and the bleary eye of reason, explaining how God wrote the content of Wisdom 
once again, for the easier reading of fallen humanity: 


Wisdom was a book written within; the work of wisdom a book written 
without. But He willed afterwards that it still be written otherwise with- 
out, that wisdom might be seen more manifestly and be recognized more 
perfectly, that the eye of man might be illumined to the second [exterior] 
writing, since it had been darkened to the first [exterior writing]. 
Therefore, He made a second work after the first, and that was more evi- 
dent, since it not only pointed out but illumined. He [Wisdom] assumed 
flesh not losing divinity... Therefore, there was one book written once 
within, and twice without; [written without] first through the foundation 
of visible things, secondly without through the assumption of flesh.®° 


In speaking of "the book" written once within and twice without, Hugh sug- 
gests the content of the book is the same throughout.9? In places, Hugh seems 


67 Sacr, 1.6.5 (Deferrari, 97). 

68 Ibid. Stephen Chase translates sapientia simply as "Christ," and identifies the two ways in 
which that the “book of Christ" is written “without” (exteriorly) as “creation and incarna- 
tion." I would offer a twofold caution. While Hugh believes Christ is Wisdom incarnate, 
that does not render the terms complete interchangeable. The works of restoration can be 
described as the works of the Incarnation if we keep the definition of “incarnation” quite 
broad, encompassing not only the conception of Christ in the womb of the Virgin but also 
the sacramenta (the rituals and the scriptures) of the natural order, of the Old Testament, 
and of the New Testament (cf. Didasc., 6.4; Contemplation and Compassion: The Victorine 
Tradition [Maryknoll, Ny: 2003], 117-8). 

69 Elsewhere, Hugh speaks of a similar theme in which identifies three books, one the kind 
bound by human hands and corruptible, the second created by God ex nihilo which shall 
never cease to exist, and the third begotten from himself, “God of God,” the “Wisdom by 
which God made all his works.” Clearly, the effect is not the same as in the De sacramentis, 
but the relationship is there. Cf. Arca Noe 2.12, in Hugh of Saint-Victor: Selected Spiritual 
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to privilege the book written within: “[W]e have traversed the path of inquiry 
to the point that now we have no doubt that the Creator of things is one, with- 
out beginning, without an end, and without change" Hugh writes; he contin- 
ues, “We found this not outside ourselves, but within ourselves"? Yet, while 
the book written within has a certain priority, he writes elsewhere that the 
picture of God as Trinity, as power, wisdom and goodness, is shown through 
the book of nature and is "in harmony with another image which was more 
perfect within.”” Rather than asserting that the book of nature should be read 
as a propaedeutic to a “book of the Incarnation,” that the scriptures and divin- 
ity and these alone would contain knowledge of the Trinity, Hugh believes that 
reading the scriptures, with their revelation of the Trinity, prepares the soul to 
find the Trinity both in the “book” written within the human soul and within 
the "book of nature" —clearly not a Thomistic scheme.” As he says, the first 
book written without was written ad iocunditatem, to "joy," and the second ad 
sanitatem, for healing.’* Wisdom's Incarnation, and the Sacred Scriptures of its 
Incarnation, are for the restoration and the health of the reader. 

Ivan Illich explores Hugh's image of the page as a “mirror” which presents 
the reader with a new form of a new self: *Hugh asks the reader to expose 
himself to the light emanating from the page...so that he may recognize him- 
self... What I want to stress here is a special correspondence between the 
emergence of selfhood understood as a person and the emergence of ‘the’ text 
from the page,’ such that the exiled scholar is “to start on a pilgrimage that 
leads through the pages of a book,” to (in Hugh's own words) “seek out the say- 
ings of wise persons, and to ardently strive to keep them ever before the eye of 


Writings, trans. by a religious of C.s.M.v., with an introduction by Aelred Squire, O.P. 
(New York: 1962), 88. 

70  Inthelater De sacramentis, Hugh expresses more optimism about the utility of the book 
of nature, an optimism more in line with the project represented by the De tribus diebus; 
even so, he admits that the rational creature recognizes its Creator “more quickly...when 
it knows that it itself was made to His image" (Sacr. 1.3.21). 

71 Sacr, 1.2.12 (Deferrari, 34). 

72 For a fascinating discussion on the difficulties faced by modern readers, immersed in 
post-Renaissance book culture, in understanding Hugh’s vision of nature “as a book,” cf. 
Illich, 117-9. 

73 Sacr, 1.6.5. While it is clear that this iocunditatem, or “joy,” is native to the first creation, it 
should not be reduced to a joy which is “natural” to the exclusion of “the supernatural"— 
indeed, for example, Augustine invokes iocunditas to describe the soul's consolations 
from God in a work often cited by Hugh (De Gen. ad litt. 12, 34). For Hugh, human nature 
properly participates in the perfections of God rather than being placed in opposition to 
God. 
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the mind [oculis mentis], as a mirror [speculum] before their face," by which to 
see their true selves ([1993] 21-26, quoting De modo dicendi et meditandi, PL 
176:877B). The sacred page is a mirror of the restored reader, and divinity, the 
study of the sacred page, restores the reader."^^ Wisdom is made incarnate in 
Christ so as to be made legible for the bleary eye of fallen reason in the sacra- 
ments—and once perfected by these sacraments, the human eye can again 
read and contemplate spiritual things through the created world and the vari- 
ous arts which study it. The arts, which would always have been a study of that 
“book of nature” which taught spiritual truths about invisible beings, remain 
because of sin a fruitless source of knowledge about spiritual things until the 
human reader is appropriately re-formed by the sacramental practices given 
by Christ; through the hermeneutical lens of Christ, however, the “book of 
nature" again yields Wisdom.”5 

The exact nature of the lesson to be learned from the “book of nature” can 
be gleaned from Hugh's description of the Fall, which included two offenses: 
First, humanity wounded its own self, deforming its own proper forma which 
it had received from Wisdom; second, however, humanity violated God’s com- 
mand not to eat of the tree, and in violating the command not only did human- 
ity wound itself (through the deformation of its previously properly arranged 
will) but also turned away from the will of the God towards whom humanity 
was called to turn in love.79 The call to this final turning (conversio) to love was 
written within the harmony of the cosmos; however, the blinded eye of con- 
templation and the blear ye of reason could no longer “read” the cosmic mes- 
sage.” That same call to a conversio of love is precisely the lesson ultimately 


74  Intheory two-thirds of the Didascalicon is aiming at the proper ordering of the reader 
qua reader, and this concern with the "ordering" of the reader, the "interiorization of that 
Cosmic and symbolic harmony which God has established in the act of creation," is not 
aimed merely on organizing, managing, or systematizing knowledge but rather knowers: 
"The reader's order is not imposed on the story, but the story puts the reader into its order" 
(Illich, 31); cf. Gerhart H. Ladner, "Medieval and Modern Understanding of Symbolism: 
A Comparison,’ Speculum 54 (1979), 223-56. 

75 Hugh makes a point parallel to Christ serving as the lens by which the book written twice 
without is to be read when he identifies Christ as the lens through which both Testaments 
are to be read: "It is the same truth in both places [i.e., Old and New Testaments], but 
hidden there, open here, promised there, shown here... Unless you know beforehand the 
nativity of Christ, his teaching, his suffering, his resurrection and ascension, and all the 
other things which he did in the flesh and through the flesh, you will not be able to pen- 
etrate the mysteries of the old figures" (Didasc., 6.6; Taylor 146). 

76 Gf. Sacr, 1.7.7. 

77 Hugh writes, “just as that matter of bodies to be formed, when it was first created, had a 
certain form in which it began to subsist, and yet was unformed, because it was not yet 
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taught by the Sacred Scriptures of Wisdom’s Incarnation, though these latter 
are written—as Hugh explains—in a manner seen more manifestly and recog- 
nized more perfectly by the eye which had been darkened to the first writing. 
The conclusion that this Christological lens is necessary for spiritual knowl- 
edge to be gained from the study of the physical world is put into full relief by 
a contrast with the magical arts, which Hugh believes to be a real but danger- 
ous attempt to pursue scientia or even sapientia apart from the hermeneutical 
lens of Christ. The second book “written without” heals, restores, and shapes 
the reader to be able to “read” the first, the “book of nature.” 


73 A Knowledge Outside Philosophy or Divinity: The Dark Arts 


In a tract appended to the last chapter of the Didascalicon, Hugh of St. Victor 
briefly lays out the members of another branch of knowledge, the magical arts. 
Despite being appended to the Didascalicon, this short tract is authentically 
Hugonian, its content being consonant with Hugh's thought and the tract itself 
being present in a smaller, but superior, class of manuscripts in the chain of 
textual transmission.? Three significant conclusions can be drawn from 
Hugh's brief comments on the magical arts: He lists them as a branch of knowl- 
edge; in describing these arts he follows the Augustinian tradition closely; yet 
(and this is Hugh's most original contribution) he keeps these arts outside of 
his schematic listing of the twenty-one philosophical arts. “Magic,” he writes, 
“is not accepted as a part of philosophy, but stands with a false claim outside it: 
the mistress of every form of iniquity and malice, lying about the truth and 
truly infecting [human] minds, it seduces them from divine religion, prompts 
them to the cult of demons, fosters corruption of morals, and impels the minds 
of its devotees to every wicked and criminal indulgence."7? Although Hugh 
clearly believes magic is somehow false, his biblical commentaries indicate 


disposed and arranged, so likewise that rational nature, when it was first created in the 
angelic spirits, was soon formed by wisdom and discretion; but because it had not fixed 
itself through the conversion of love [into happy being]...in a certain measure it still 
remained unformed” (Sacr, 1.1.6; Deferrari, 13). 

78 C.f. Taylor, 152. Buttimer, in his critical edition of the Latin, treats this tract as 15th chapter 
of book six; Taylor, in his translation, labels it "Appendix B." Organizationally, Taylor's 
decision not to include this later schematic on the dark arts to book six, which discusses 
how and for what one ought to read the Sacred Scriptures, makes sense; for ease of cita- 
tion, however, I will refer to this tract as "Didasc., 6.15." 

79  Didascalicon, 6.15 (Taylor, 154). 
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that this “falsity” does not imply that magic is wholly unreal.8° For many medi- 
eval scholastics, scriptural accounts of magic—such as the contest between 
Moses and the pharaoh’s magicians—confirmed the “fact” of magic; Hugh 
himself speaks of magic in his commentary on Genesis 44, in which Joseph 
asserts that he can know things by divination or augury.?! 

From a textual perspective, Hugh’s treatment of magic is deeply traditional; 
the divisions he names and describes— illusions, enchantments, fortune-tell- 
ing, the three types of vain mathematics, the five types of divinization—are 
largely drawn from previous authors, particularly Augustine or others also 
drawing from Augustine, especially his City of God.9? This follows Hugh’s prac- 
tice in other works, where, in discussing magic, he himself draws from City of 
God (e.g., De sacramentis, 2.16.5). This general reliance on the bishop of Hippo 
is not surprising, because it was Augustine who developed the "Christian sys- 
tem for understanding, categorizing, and condemning" magic in the Latin 
Christian tradition.9? It was Augustine's City of God which determined that the 
difference between the sacraments of the Christian faith and the rituals of 
paganism was not simply a question of efficacy but a question of the source of 
the efficacy: The supernatural power acting behind the sacraments was God, 
while the supernatural power acting behind the magic rituals of the pagans 
were daemones who, being more supple that human beings, possessed a greatly 
superior ability to collect information and to reason with that information for 
the production of predictions about the future which, if not absolutely certain, 
could still impress.9^ 


80 The case of astrology is interesting, in that Hugh allows it partial validity when it “consid- 
ers the stars in their bearing upon birth, death, and all other events," which on account of 
his cosmology he views as caused by nature; on the other hand, he dismisses as invalid 
astrology which attempts to predict matters subject to free choice (Didasc., 2.10, 68). Hugh 
specifies that the invalid dimension of astrology is practiced by the "vain mathemati- 
cians” who practice magic. On the other hand, Didasc., 1.8 draws on the valid scientific 
observations of these same “vain mathematicians.” 

81 Cf. Adnotationes Elucidatoriae In Pentateuchon 7, PL 175:58B-C. 

82 In Taylors judgment, Hugh's material is comparable to Isidore's Etymologiae (8.9.1), 
Rhabanus Maurus’ De magicis artibus, and the brano revision of William of Conches’ 
De philosophia mundi (226n1). 

83 Michael David Bailey. Magic and Superstition in Europe: A Concise History from Antiquity 
to the Present. (Lanham, Maryland: 2007), 53; also cf. 56. 

84 Cf. Bailey, 53-54. The theory of daemones and pagan ritual is not unique to Augustine but 
rather traditional to the time. Augustine’s real contribution was to look at all rituals as 
signs; precisely because signs draw their efficacy from the convention made between 
those who exchange signs, using a ritual sign indicates a desire to establish a sort of bond 
of communion with the entire community in which the ritual has meaning. Cf. Brian 
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Augustine believed that magic was motivated by the drive to acquire knowl- 
edge; not only did Augustine not deny that magic can assist in the search for 
knowledge, he actually lists magic among the various “pagan arts,” between 
history and rhetoric.95 Only after listing magic among the pagan arts does 
Augustine, in identifying which fields of pagan learning Christians may prac- 
tice, make clear the dangers of magic.®6 

We are now in a position to appreciate the creativity of Hugh's refusal to list 
the magical arts amongst the branches of philosophy, a refusal which indicates 
his more positive assessment of pagan learning and of learning in general, 
which is presented ipso facto as legitimate. That Hugh considers the magic arts 
at least partially valid in conveying knowledge yet outside the realm of philos- 
ophy seems, to me, quite suggestive. While the Christian tradition identified 
the pact with daemones implied by magical ritual and efficacy as their central 
danger, Hugh's identification of the magical arts as knowledge beyond philoso- 
phy can serve as a sort of illustration of the restorative purpose of proper phi- 
losophy: Magic is dangerous, not because it is unreal, but because it is false. 
While philosophy is restorative in that it can attend to the needs of weakened 
flesh and, once the wounded eye of human reason is healed and the blinded 
eye of contemplation restored, be read as a "book" speaking to humanity of the 
conversion to God in love, these arts, we might say, are false in that they reveal 
no such higher Wisdom and to practice them no reform of the human soul is 
necessary.?? In fact, they not only fail to heal wounded human nature, but in a 
sense ratify or legitimate its woundedness, as they permit fallen humanity to 
continue to read the cosmos through the lens of worldly concupiscence. 


Stock. Augustine the Reader: Meditation, Self-Knowledge, and the Ethics of Interpretation 
(Cambridge, MA: 1996), 201. Cf. also Olivier Dufault, "Magic and Religion in Augustine and 
Iamblichus/ in Religious Identity in Late Antiquity: Greeks, Jews, and Christians in Antioch, 
(ed.) Isabella Sandwell (Toronto: 2006), 59-83. 

85 Cf. De civitate Dei, 2.20.4—9; 2.29.5—21. 

86 Cf. De civitate Dei, 2.39.1-6, 1214. 

87 This proposed reading of Hugh would be confirmed by the Victorine's treatment, not of 
the magical arts, but of the “appendages to the arts" discussed in Didascalicon. These 
appendages—“tragedies, comedies, satires, heroic verse and lyric, iambics, certain didac- 
tic poems, fables and histories," anything which treats of "some extra-philosophical mat- 
ter"—are useless and to be avoided, precisely because while the arts “are able to make the 
students perfect,” these frivolous studies "are capable of conferring no perfection"; rather, 
"our effort should first be given to the arts, in which are the foundation stones of all things 
and in which pure and simple truth is revealed” (Didasc., 3.4; Taylor, 88). The difference is 
that after periods of studying the arts, one may read more frivolous things "for sometimes 
we are better pleased when entertaining reading is mixed with serious, whereas the 
magical arts are never licit. 
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7.8 Conclusion 


For Hugh, humanity has fallen into sin, a possible but not a necessary event. As 
a result of this Fall, humanity's blinded eye of contemplation and wounded eye 
of reason are no longer able to read the cosmos as the testimony to God, and to 
intended relationship which human beings were to have with God and with 
each other, which it is. As a result, Hugh believes, it is necessary for the human 
mind to be healed by the sacramenta of incarnate Wisdom, so that, being 
healed by these scriptures and rituals, humans can again read the book of 
nature as the "book of Gospels" which it really is and was intended to be. 
Scholars advocating the position that the arts are nothing more than a prepa- 
ration for reading scripture and do not teach us about Christian wisdom in 
themselves, something along the lines of Augustine's position in De doctrina 
christiana, rightly saw that, at the beginning of Hugh's spiritual program, the 
study of the liberal arts is geared towards the exegesis of the Bible. But scholars 
advocating the position that the arts do, in imparting knowledge to us, teach is 
something about Christian wisdom precisely because all wisdom comes from 
and teaches us about Christ who is Wisdom, rightly saw that the study of phi- 
losophy and the work of reformation converge in intelligentia, that human 
faculty which investigates spiritual things but which is rendered bleary by sin. 
Thus, Harkins was right to assert that the correct reading of Hugh is a combina- 
tion of these. However, the Christian must first find both healing for her fallen 
mind and the content of Christian wisdom in the sacraments of the Christian 
faith, before she can read them in the world around her and in the arts which 
teach us of that world. Any reader who refuses or contravenes that Christian 
formation, Hugh believes, makes no spiritual progress, and the dark arts, which 
by definition refuse and contravene that Christian formation, are dangerous: 
they may be truly knowledge, but they are not in any way philosophy. 

Hugh's “Christian humanism” is rooted in the presumption that Jesus Christ 
is the Incarnation of Wisdom, and that Wisdom contains within it the truest 
differentiating form of all things. Within Wisdom is the perfection of the 
human person. While humanity "fell" from its ideal form through sin, the real- 
ization of this fullness of human existence is not beyond reach; the true human 
form may be recovered through a restoration in Wisdom. Wisdom’s works of 
restoration, through “the Incarnation"—broadly conceived—of Wisdom as 
Jesus Christ, allows humanity to see in the cosmos its true calling and to receive 
from nature assistance for its bodily weakness while it awaits that full confir- 
mation in beatum esse which was promised and to which it is being restored, a 
process of restoring the self which while it ends in a “conversion of love" begins 
with study and, particularly, with reading the book of nature through the clari- 
fying lens of the book of Wisdom's Incarnation. 
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Prophets read according to... Incarnation 
Hagiography Tropology O.T. Sacraments 

Allegory/Anagogy Natural Sacraments 
Gospels History/Literal Sense Free Will, Sin, Grace 
Epistles, &c. Creation ex nihilo 
Hagiography Trinity 
Theology (the Intellectible) Arithmetic (Multitude) 
Mathematics (the Intelligible) Music (Multitude in relation) 
Physics (the Natural) Geometry (Magnitude) 


Astronomy (Magnitude in relation) 


Ethics (Moral, or Personal sphere, or [ did. 3.2] Justice, natural/positive) 
Economics (Managerial, or Private sphere—the Household) 
Politics (Political, or Public sphere—the State) 


Fabric-making (External: Protects from environment by textiles) 
Armament (External: Protects by construction, forging, casting) 
Commerce (External: Protects from scarcity by rhetoric, exchange) 
Agriculture (Internal: Feeds body by cultivating vegetative life) 
Hunting (Internal: Feeds body by animal life; baking, cooking, drink) 
Medicine (Internal: Nourishes body, restores health by operation) 
Theater (Internal: All entertainment; Nourishes mind with joy) 


Grammar (spoken, written) Demonstration 

Argument ( Logos/Logic) 2 Probable Argument Dialectics 
Sophistic Rhetoric 

Necromancy 

Geomancy 

Hydromancy 

Aeromancy 

Pyromancy 


Soothsaying (Haruspicy) 
Augury 
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Note on the Definition of Philosophy: Hugh rejects the idea that the name "philosophy" should be restricted to 
theoretical branches of knowledge and denied to more applied arts. He argues that both the practical and the 
mechanical arts belong to "philosophy," because all of these fields are examples of Wisdom's descent into the 
human mind for the sake of ordering human activity. I am grateful to my colleague E. M. Macierowski for pointing 
out Thomas Aquinas' appropriation of Hugh's fourfold division of philosophy in the Sententia libri Ethicorum 1.1. 


Note on the Division ofthe Mechanical Arts: Following William of Conches, Hugh compares the four arts related to 
internal care to the quadrivium, which deals with internally conceived concepts; he compares the three arts related to 
external protection to the trivium, which deals with external words (Didasc. 2.20). 


CHAPTER 8 
Peter Lombard and the imago Trinitatis! 


John T. Slotemaker 
Fairfield University 


8.1 Introduction 


A philosophically and theologically rich account of Christian humanism must 
incorporate an understanding of the human person created in relation to God. 
The patristic and medieval Christian tradition generally grounded its theology 
of the relation between the human creature and the Creator in a theology of 
the imago Dei (the image of God) or more specifically the imago Trinitatis (the 
image of the Trinity). For pre-modern Christians the claim that human beings 
are made in the imago Trinitatis entailed that they image or mirror, in a limited 
way, the unity and distinction of the one God— Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
Further, this theological understanding of the human person served as a foun- 
dation for understanding the moral life and for grounding a theological defense 
of the distinctiveness of the human being (when contrasted with other crea- 
tures). As Peter Lombard argued in the mid-12th century, the imago Trinitatis 
grounds a theology according to which the human being is a unique creature 
in relation to God: a theology, according to the Lombard, that ultimately 
informs “in what respect humanity is like God”? 

For the majority of pre-modern theologians, the starting point for such an 
analysis was the creation of humanity depicted in Genesis 1:3 


And [God] said: Let us make man to our image and likeness (ad imagi- 
nem et similitudinem nostrum): and let him have dominion over the fishes 


1 The present paper expands a line of argument that I explored in "Reading Augustine in the 
Fourteenth Century: Gregory of Rimini and Pierre d'Ailly on the Imago Trinitatis, Studia 
Patristica 69 (2013), 345-57. 

2 See Peter Lombard, Sententiae in rv libris distinctae vol. 2, (ed.) Ignatius Brady (Grottaferrata: 
1971-1981), 1.34.4 (Silano 2, 71). Throughout I reference both the critical edition (i.e., Brady et 
al.) and the recent English translation by Giulio Silano. See Peter Lombard, The Sentences, 
Book 1: The Mystery of the Trinity, trans. Giulio Silano (Toronto: 2007), and Peter Lombard, The 
Sentences, Book 11: On Creation, trans. Giulio Silano (Toronto: 2008). All quotations are from 
Silano's translation, with occasional modifications. 

3 Frederick G. McLeod's The Image of God in the Antiochene Tradition (Washington, D.C.:1999) 
traces the history of interpretation of Genesis 1:26-27 in the Antiochene School. 
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of the sea, and the fowls of the air, and the beasts, and the whole 
earth, and every creeping creature that moves upon the earth. And God 
created man to his own image (ad imaginem suam): to the image of God 
(ad imaginem Dei) he created him: male and female he created them. 
(Gn 1:26-27) 


Genesis 1:26-27 states that humanity is created in the image (imago) and like- 
ness (similitudo) of God. However, it is far from transparent what it means to be 
created in the image and likeness of the divine; as a result, this passage has been 
the subject of constant discussion and debate since the early Christian period. 

Perhaps the most influential interpretation of Genesis 1:26 originated with 
Origen of Alexandria in the 3rd century. Origen spoke of the relationship of the 
Father to the Son in psychological terms: i.e., the Son of God is the will (SeAyua) 
proceeding from the divine mind (vod¢).4 For Origen, there was an analogy 
between the generation of the Son from the Father and an act of the will pro- 
ceeding from the human mind (mens). This noetic or psychological analogy? 
was expanded and further refined in the Greek speaking East through the the- 
ology of Gregory of Nyssa and the subsequent patristic tradition.$ 

While the psychological analogy emerged in the writings of the Greek 
Fathers, it is perhaps known first and foremost through the Latin writings of 


4 Origen, Origenes Vier Bücher von den Prinzipien, (eds.) H. Górgemanns and H. Karpp 
(Darmstadt: 1976), 1.2.9. See also Henri Crouzel, Théologie de l'image de Dieu chez Origene, 
Études publiées sous la direction de la faculté de théologie SJ. de Lyon-Fourviére 34 (Paris: 
1956); Henri Crouzel, “Le Dieu d’Origéne et le Dieu de Plotin,” in Origeniana Quinta, (ed.) 
Robert J. Daly, Bibliotheca Ephemeridum Theologicarum Lovaniensium 105 (Leuven: 1992). 

5 The term "psychological analogy" is an imprecise and problematic term. Throughout the 
present paper I will use it as shorthand to designate particular noetic triads that were devel- 
oped in the early patristic period. These noetic triads—e.g., Augustine's memoria, intelle- 
gentia, and voluntas—were developed in the 3rd and 4th centuries of the Christian era and 
were used to indicate an analogy between the two emanations in God (the emanation of the 
Son from the Father, and the Holy Spirit from the Father (and Son)) and particular cognitive 
functions of the human mens. 

6 On Nyssa see Michel René Barnes, “Divine Unity and the Divided Self: Gregory of Nyssa's 
Trinitarian Theology in its Psychological Context,’ in Re-Thinking Gregory of Nyssa, (ed.) 
Sarah Coakley (Oxford: 2003), 45-66; Sarah Coakley, *Introduction— Gender, Trinitarian 
Analogies, and the Pedagogy of The Song,” in Re-Thinking Gregory of Nyssa, 1-13; David B. Hart, 
"The Mirror of the Infinite: Gregory of Nyssa on the Vestigia Trinitatis" in Re-Thinking Gregory 
of Nyssa, 11-31 and Morwenna Ludlow, Gregory of Nyssa Ancient and [Post|Modern (Oxford: 
2007). Similar language is also found in Cyril of Alexandria. See Brian E. Daley, “The Fullness 
of the Saving God: Cyril of Alexandria on the Holy Spirit,’ in The Theology of St. Cyril of 
Alexandria: A Critical Appreciation, (eds.) Thomas G. Weinandy and Daniel A. Keating 
(London: 2003), 113-148, esp. 146-147. 
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Augustine of Hippo (1430) and Thomas Aquinas (11274). Augustine developed 
the most complex and psychologically rich account of the imago Trinitatis in 
his massive De Trinitate and it was subsequently refined by the medieval theo- 
logians of the 13th century. In modern scholarship, significant attention has 
been given to the writings of Thomas Aquinas and his interpretation of 
Augustine's psychological analogy." However, to focus narrowly on Augustine 
and the reception of his theology in the writings of Thomas Aquinas is to 
ignore the complex history of reception. In fact, Augustine's account of the 
psychological analogy was not central to medieval Trinitarian theology 
between the 5th and 12th centuries. That is, many of the medieval theologians 
writing treatises on the Trinity between Augustine and mid-12th century did 
not discuss or elaborate on the psychological analogy. The present paper will 
focus on the importance of the 12th-century theologian Peter Lombard (11164) 
in the reception of Augustine's psychological analogy in the great systems of 
theology that emerged in the 13th century, including, of course, Thomas 
Aquinas' Summa theologiae. In the process I will argue that Peter Lombard's 
discussion of the psychological analogy in his Sententiae was central to the 
13th century reception of this theological model. Finally, while the primary 
focus of the paper is historical, in the conclusion I will consider how the 
Lombard’s integration of the imago Trinitatis into his book of Sentences con- 
tributed to the development of Christian humanism in the subsequent medi- 
eval tradition. 


8.2 Augustine and the Noetic Triad Memoria, Intellegentia, Voluntas 


Books eight through fifteen of Augustine's De Trinitate are perhaps the most 
daring and exploratory analysis of an analogy between the divine Trinity and 


7 Bernard Lonergan was particularly interested in Thomas' account of the psychological anal- 
ogy. For example, see the series of five articles under the same name: "The Concept of Verbum 
in the Writings of St. Thomas Aquinas,’ Theological Studies 7 (1946), 349-92; 8 (1947), 35-79, 
404—44; 10 (1949), 3-40, and 359-93. See also Lonergan, Verbum: Word and Idea in Aquinas 
(Toronto: 1997); Lonergan, The Triune God: Systematics (Toronto: 2009); Lonergan, The Triune 
God: Doctrines (Toronto: 2009). For a comparative study of Augustine and Thomas, see 
D. Juvenal Merriell, To the Image of the Trinity: A Study in the Development of Aquinas’ Teaching 
(Toronto: 1990). Michael Schmaus also presents a useful point of comparison between 
Augustine and Thomas. See his Der "Liber Propugnatorius" des Thomas Anglicus und die 
Lehrunterschiede zwischen Thomas von Aquin und Duns Scotus, 11 Teil: Die Trinitarischen 
Lehrdifferenzen (Münster: 1930); Schmaus, Die psychologische Trinitütslehre des heiligen 
Augustinus (Münster: 1967). 
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various triadic structures of the human mens.? In the Latin West, Augustine 
was preceded in this endeavor by Marius Victorinus who developed similar 
analogies.? However, it was the Bishop of Hippo who would have the most sig- 
nificant influence on medieval theologians such as Peter Lombard and Thomas 
Aquinas. The present section will provide a brief and cursory overview of 
Augustine's noetic triad of memory (memoria), understanding (intellegentia), 
and will (voluntas).!° 

Augustine's development of the psychological analogy remains a contentious 
area of scholarship. Scholars such as Olivier Du Roy have been highly critical of 
Augustine's use of noetic triads and have argued that these analogies under- 
mine his basic theological project by giving primacy to the unity of God at the 
expense of the distinction of persons.!! However, a more balanced reading of 
Augustine demonstrates that he both understood the limitations of the analo- 
gies as well as their theological richness. Lewis Ayres is correct when he writes: 


Augustine's analogical exploration of the Trinity is poised between an 
insistence that we possess no general categories within which to place 


8 The literature on Augustine and the noetic triads is extensive, but a few recent works 
deserve mention: Lewis Ayres, Augustine and the Trinity (Oxford: 2010), 297-318; Luigi 
Gioia, The Theological Epistemology of Augustine's De Trinitate (Oxford: 2008), 232-97; 
Roland Kany, Augustins Trinitütsdenken: Bilanz, Kritik und Weiterführung der modernen 
Forschung zu *De trinitate," Studien und Texte zu Antike und Christentum 22 (Tübingen: 
2007), 227—40. Generally, see also Basil Studer, Augustinus De Trinitate: Eine Einführung 
(Paderborn: 2005). 

9 Marius Victorinus, Adversus Arium in Marii Victorini Opera, (eds.) P. Henry and P. Hadot, 
Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum 83.1 (Vienna: 1971). See also Paul Henry, 
"The Adversus Arium of Marius Victorinus: The First Systematic Exposition of the Trinity,’ 
Journal of Theological Studies 1 (1950), 42—55. Pierre Hadot argued for a strong Porphyian 
influence on Victorinus, in particular with respect to Porphyry's triad of being, life, and 
mind. See Hadot's "L'image de la Trinité dans lame chez Victorinus et chez saint 
Augustine," Studia Patristica 6 (1962), 409-42. For a summary of Hadot and relevant litera- 
ture in response, see Ayres, Augustine and the Trinity, 293-302. 

10 While Augustine developed numerous noetic triads throughout De Trinitate, I will focus 
on the triad of memoria, intellegentia, and voluntas (alternatively, amor) because it had 
the most significant influence on the subsequent medieval tradition. 

11 See Olivier Du Roy, L'Intelligence de la foi en la Trinité selon Saint Augustine: Genèse de la 
Théologie Trinitaire jusqu'en 391 (Paris: 1966). Schmaus, in Die psychologische Trinitütslehre, 
407-8, offers a corrective to du Roy by denying any essentialism or semi-modalism. For an 
extremely useful discussion ofthe literature on Augustine's De Trinitate, see Kany, Augustins 
Trinitütsdenken, 131-80. I am using the edition, Augustine, De Trinitate, (eds.) W.J. Mountain 
and F. Glorie, in Corpus Christianorum Series Latina 50, 50A (Turnhout: 1968). 
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the God who is one and three and his equally strong insistence we can 
progress in understanding of God because Truth itself is present to our 
minds." 


Here it is necessary to discuss both aspects of Augustine's thought—i.e., his 
insistence that we lack the language/categories to analyze the Trinity, and his 
insistence that we can progress in our understanding of God—and I will pro- 
ceed by considering briefly Augustine's discussion of theological language in 
book five of De Trinitate and the implications of this analysis for his discussion 
of the noetic triads. 

Augustine argues in book 5 of De Trinitate that when speaking about the 
triune God one must distinguish between: (1) terms predicated according to 
substance (secundum substantiam); and (2) terms predicated according to a 
relation (secundum relativum). He writes: 


Let us hold fast above all to this principle: whatever in that divine and 
exalted sublimity is said in reference to Himself is said according to the 
substance; but what is said in reference to something does not refer to a 
substance but a relationship.!? 


According to Augustine terms that refer to the divine substance—e.g., God, 
power, wisdom, and goodness—are predicated of the one God, Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit. Such terms, therefore, can be stated of the Father, but are also 
properly predicated of the Son and Holy Spirit, as well as the one God.^ 
However, not all terms predicated of the divine Trinity function in this way; 
while it is true that “the Father is good, the Son is good, the Holy Spirit is good, 
and the one God is good,” it is not true that "the Father is the Father, the Son is 
the Father, the Holy Spirit is the Father, and the one God is the Father" The 
reason, Augustine argues, is because relational terms, e.g., Father and Son, are 
not predicated of the divine substance, but instead are predicated of a particu- 
lar person in relation to another (or to a creature).5 The term “Father,” there- 
fore, cannot be predicated of the one God or of the Son and Holy Spirit; "Father" 
indicates a particular relationship of origin that the first person of the Trinity 
has with the second person of the Trinity (i.e., the Son). To summarize this 


12 Ayres, Augustine and the Trinity, 282. 

13 De Trinitate, 5.8.9. The translation used is The Trinity, trans. Stephen McKenna 
(Washington, D.C.:1963, reprinted 1988), 185. 

14 Ibid. 

15 Ibid., 5.11.12 (McKenna, 185). 
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discussion, Augustine argues that there are two types of terms one can use to 
talk about the Trinity, substantial terms and relational terms. Substantial terms 
are predicated of the one God of the three persons of the Trinity equally, while 
relational terms are used exclusively for an individual person of the Trinity and 
his relationship to another person (or persons, as in the procession of the Holy 
Spirit from the Father and Son). 

Lewis Ayres, we will recall, argued that central to Augustine's thought is 
the admission that human beings possess no "general categories" to discuss 
the triune God and the simultaneous commitment to the claim that what 
can be known about God can perhaps be known by means of contemplating 
the human mind. While human language is clearly limited when approach- 
ing the triune God, Augustine argues (and as we saw above in book five) 
there are a few basic rules that can be established. These rules, as we will see 
in section II below, are essential for analyzing and evaluating potential 
noetic triads; As Augustine argues, the three terms in question, e.g., memo- 
ria, intellegentia, and voluntas, must be relative terms and not substantial 
terms. This must be the case because a triad of substantial terms would not 
sufficiently indicate the distinction between the three terms and as such 
would not adequately model the distinction of persons found in the divine 
Trinity. Thus, we turn to Augustine's analogies and his use of relative 
predication. 

Augustine argues in books eight through fifteen of De Trinitate that there 
are various analogies between the divine Trinity and the human mind. It is 
not possible here to discuss all of these analogies, thus I will focus on the 
most significant noetic triad of memoria, intellegentia, and voluntas. 
Augustine first discusses this triad in book ten of De Trinitate alongside a 
broader discussion of the various activities of the human soul. Of the numer- 
ous activities, he focuses his attention on these three. According to Augustine, 
the human mens and its activities of memory, intellect, and will are created 
by God in the image of the divine Trinity. In the human mens, the activities of 
memory, intellect, and will are “not three lives but one life (non sunt tres uitae 
sed una vita), not three minds but one mind (nec tres mentes sed una mens) ... 
not three substances, but one substance (nec tres substantiae sunt sed una 
substantia).”!® Similarly to the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit being one sub- 
stance (God), memory, intellect, and will are one mind (mens). Further, 
memoria, intellegentia, and voluntas are three distinct things as is evident by 
the fact that the terms mutually refer to each other. Augustine summarizes 
this point by arguing that: 


16 Ibid., 10.11.18 (McKenna, 189). 
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For I remember that I have memory, understanding, and will (memini 
enim me habere memoriam et intellegentiam et uoluntatem); and I will 
that I will, remember, and understand (uolo me uelle et meminisse et intel- 
legere); and at the same time I remember my whole memory, understand- 
ing, and will (meam memoriam et intellegentiam et uoluntatem simul 
memini). 


Thus, as the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit share one substance and yet are three 
persons mutually in relation to each other, memoria, intellegentia, and voluntas 
are three distinct activities of the mens as evidenced by the fact that they 
mutually refer to each other (ad se inuicem referuntur). Augustine concludes 
book ten, therefore, by arguing that memory, intellect, and will are co-equal in 
the mind and share a single essence; further, these three faculties or activities 
of the mind are distinct as is evident when one considers the individual activi- 
ties and the relation between these activities, e.g., an act of understanding 
(intellegentia) or willing (voluntas) is grounded in an act of memory (memo- 
ria). In this way, the life of the human mind or intellect is a mirror of the divine 
Trinity. 

Augustine returns to the triad of memoria, intellegentia, and voluntas in 
book fourteen of De Trinitate.!8 Here he re-affirms his basic understanding of 
the analogy and strengthens the argument by insisting that the mens is in the 
perfect image of the Trinity when it is remembering, understanding, and will- 
ing God and not things belonging to the created world (e.g., the mind itself). 
He writes, 


Hence, this trinity of the mind is not on that account the image of God 
because the mind remembers itself, understands itself, and loves itself, 
but because it can also remember, understand, and love Him by whom it 
is made. And when it does so, it becomes wise (cum facit sapiens ipsa fit); 
but if it does not (non facit), even though it remembers itself, knows itself, 
and loves itself, it is foolish (stulta est). Let it, then, remember its God, to 
whose image it has been made, and understand Him and love Him.!? 


The upshot is that for Augustine the human mens is in the image of the divine 
Trinity when it actively remembers God, understands God, and loves God. 


17 Ibid., 10.11.18 (McKenna, 311). 

18 For a discussion of this noetic triad and the relationship between book ten and book 
fourteen, see Ayres, Augustine and the Trinity, 303-8. 

19 Trin., 14.12.15 (McKenna, 432). 
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Augustine famously argues in book fifteen of De Trinitate that the analogies 
of books eight through fourteen ultimately fail because our "language begins to 
fail" and the human mind cannot contemplate the deep things of God.?° 
However, returning to the discussion in book five about substantial and rela- 
tive terms, one notes that Augustine does think there is a similarity between 
the human mens and the divine Trinity in this respect: one can similarly speak 
of unity of substance and distinction by means of substantial and relative 
terms in both the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit as well the memoria, intellegentia, 
and voluntas of the human mens. Ultimately, for Augustine, the human mind 
contemplating the creator God is in the imago Trinitatis and the language one 
can use to speak of both bears out a certain parallel, if incomplete. Thus, Ayres 
is correct to note the tension between Augustine's insistence that human 
beings can progress in understanding the Trinity because God is present to the 
mind and the fact that human thought and language ultimately fail to capture 
the nature of the divine. 


8.3 The Early Medieval Reception of Augustine's Noetic Triad 


While Augustine's De Trinitate would become the most significant source of 
trinitarian theology for medieval theologians for almost a thousand years 
(c. 500-1500), it is interesting that the noetic triads (i.e., the psychological anal- 
ogy) developed in books eight through fifteen initially received a rather cool 
reception.?! The present section will consider a few of the important works of 


20 Ibid, 15.7.13 (McKenna, 468). 

21 The reader will note that the strongest counter argument to the claim developed here is 
Anselm of Canterbury's Monologion. Anselm analyzes and develops Augustine's noetic 
triads in the Monologion, however he does not focus on them in his later and more devel- 
oped works De incarnatione Verbi and De processione Spiritus Sancti. See Anselm's 
Monologion, Epistola de incarnatione Verbi, and De processione Spiritus Sancti, in Opera 
Omnia, 4 vols, (ed.) F.S. Schmitt (Stuttgart: 1968), 1.5-87; 2.3-35; 2.177-219. For our pur- 
poses, what is most important about Anselm's theological corpus is that with respect to 
trinitarian theology it was largely ignored by theologians in the 12th and early 13th centu- 
ries (e.g., in books 1 and 2 of Peter Lombard's Sentences [where one finds the discussion of 
the Trinity and the imago Trinitatis] there are hundreds of quotations from Augustine and 
not a single quotation from Anselm's entire corpus). However, this was not always the 
case: Anselm made a comeback in the 14th century. See John T. Slotemaker, “The 
Development of Anselm’s Trinitarian Theology: The Origins of a Late Medieval Debate,” 
in Saint Anselm of Canterbury and His Legacy, (eds.) Giles E.M. Gasper and Ian Logan 
(Toronto: 2012), 203-21. 
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trinitarian theology between the 6th and 12th centuries, arguing that many of 
these theologians found no place in their trinitarian theology for Augustine's 
noetic triads.?2 

Perhaps the most significant work of trinitarian theology in the Latin West 
between Augustine and the Carolingian Renaissance is the De Trinitate of 
Boethius. The 6th century Roman philosopher wrote several treatises—referred 
to in modern scholarship as the opuscula sacra—on trinitarian theology and 
Christology.” The three treatises on the Trinity (08-1, De Trinitate; os-11, Trinitas 
unus Deus; and 08-111, Utrum Pater et Filius)?+ demonstrate considerable famil- 
iarity with Augustine's De Trinitate. In both os-1 and os-11,”5 Boethius examines 
the Augustinian distinction between substantial and relational predicates. 
Following Augustine's use of Aristotle in De Trinitate v, Boethius articulates the 
basic division between terms predicated of the divine substance (secundum 
substantiam) and those predicated of the divine persons according to their rela- 
tions of origin (secundum relativum).?9 What is significant for the present argu- 
ment is that nowhere in the three treatises on the Trinity, nor, for that matter, in 


22 The development of 12th-century trinitarian theology remains understudied. Perhaps the 
best general overview remains Fiona Robb, "Intellectual Tradition and Misunderstanding. 
The Development of Academic Theology on the Trinity in the Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Century" (Ph.D. Thesis, University of London, 1993). For a helpful overview, see Peter 
Gemeinhardt, “Logic, Tradition, and Ecumenics: Developments of Latin Trinitarian 
Theology between c. 1075 and c. 1160,” in Pekka Kärkkäinen (ed.), Trinitarian Theology in 
the Medieval West, Schriften der Luther-Agricola- Gesellschaft 61 (Helsinki: 2007), 10-68. 
Although more narrowly focused, see also Peter Gemeinhardt, Die Filioque-Kontroverse 
zwischen Ost- und Westkirche im Frühmittelalter (Berlin: 2002). 

23 Boethius, Theological Tractates. The Consolation of Philosophy, Loeb Classical Library 74, 
(eds.) H.F. Stewart, E.K. Rand and S.J. Tester (Cambridge, MA: 1973). There is now a critical 
edition by Claudio Moreschini, Boethius: de consolation Philosophiae; Opuscula theologi- 
cal (Munich: 2000). Here I cite the Loeb text because it is more readily available and pro- 
vides the reader with an English translation. On the theological works, see John Marenbon, 
Boethius (Oxford: 2003), 66-95. 

24  Ifollow Marenbon in referring to these works as the 05-1, os-11, and os-111. The full names 
of these texts are as follows: os-1: Quomodo Trinias unus Deus ac non tres dii; os-11: Utrum 
Pater et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus de divinitate substantialiter praedicentur, and os-1n: 
Quomodo substantiae in eo quod sint bonae sint cum non sint substantialia bona. 

25 While os-111 is not an explicitly Christian text (i.e., it does not use the language of Father, 
Son, Holy Spirit, etc.), John Marenbon is correct to argue that this text treats the same 
basic questions of philosophical and theological predication as os-1 and os-11. See 
Marenbon, Boethius, 87-94. 

26 Boethius, De Trinitate, 5, (Stewart-Rand-Tester, 24-29); Utrum Pater et Filius, 32—37 
(Stewart-Rand-Tester, 32-37). 
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his entire corpus, does Boethius refer to Augustine's noetic triads. This is signifi- 
cant, because in the subsequent reception of Boethius's De Trinitate (i.e., OS-1) 
there is similarly no discussion of Augustine's analogies. 

Instead of following a strictly chronological approach, here I skip to the 
early medieval?” commentaries on Boethius's De trinitate.28 The most well- 
known and complete glosses on Boethius' opuscula sacra are by Thierry of 
Chartres (1 c. 1150), Gilbert of Poitier (11154), and Clarembald of Arras (11187).?9 
However, as David George and John Fortin argue, “by the mid-12th century 
glossing the theological treatises of Boethius was an academic activity with a 
strong tradition spanning at least three centuries."9? In support of this claim, 
George and Fortin list the glosses by Gottschalk of Orbais (t c.867/8), Hincmar 
of Rheims (1882), Ratramnus of Corbie (t c. 868/70), John Scotus Eriugena 
(T c. 877-80), and Remigius of Auxerre (1908).?! Remigius left perhaps the most 
extensive and complete of these early oth century glosses, although his itself is 
limited to an interlinear gloss that remains a paraphrase of the original text. 

Not surprisingly, the Boethian glosses and commentaries of the gth through 
the 12th centuries remain closely focused on the texts of Boethius. Focusing 
our attention on the latter texts by Thierry, Gilbert, and Clarembald, one looks 
in vain for a discussion of any of the noetic triads discussed by Augustine in the 
De Trinitate. This, despite both the fact that these authors were, without excep- 
tion, familiar with Augustine's text, and, during the 12th century, theologians 
began to focus on various non-Augustinian trinitarian triads (more on this 


below). 


27 Here we do not discuss Thomas Aquinas’ commentary on Boethius De Trinitate, given 
that it was written by Thomas in the 13th century and our focus is on the 6th through 12th 
centuries. 

28 For the reception of Boethius's theology, see Siobhan Nash-Marshall, “Boethius’s Influence 
on Theology and Metaphysics to c.1500,” in A Companion to Boethius in the Middle Ages, 
(eds.) Noel Harold Kaylor, Jr. and Philip Edward Phillips (Leiden: 2012), 163-91. 

29 Gilbert of Poitier, De Trinitate liber primus et liber secundus, in The Commentaries on Boethius 
by Gilbert of Poitier, (ed.) Nikolaus M. Haring, Studies and Texts 13 (Toronto: 1966), 53-180. 
Thierry of Chartres, Commentum super Boethii librum de Trinitate; Lectiones in Boethii 
librum de Trinitate; and Glossa super Boethii librum de Trinitate, in The Commentaries on 
Boethius by Thierry of Chartres and His School, (ed.) Nikolaus M. Haring (Toronto: 1971), 55-116; 
123-229; 257-300. Clarembald of Arras, Tractatus super librum Boetii De Trinitate, in Life 
and Work of Clarembald of Arras: A Twelfth Century Master of the School of Chartres, (ed.) 
Nikolaus M. Haring (Toronto: 1966), 63186. See also the translation by David B. George and 
John R. Fortin, The Boethian Commentaries of Clarembald of Arras (Notre Dame, IN: 2002). 

30 George and Fortin, The Boethian Commentaries, xvii. 

31 For a list of editions for Hincmar, Ratramnus, John Scotus, and Remigius, see George and 
Fortin, The Boethian Commentaries, 134—35, fnn. 16 and 17. 
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Returning to the gth century and the theology that emerged during the 
Carolingian Renaissance, the next significant work to consider is Alcuin of 
York's (+ c. 804) De trinitate.?? John Cavadini studied the sources of Alcuin's De 
Trinitate in some depth, and, as Cavadini notes, Alcuin was explicit that his 
intention was, 


[...] to learn the laws of the discipline of dialectic, which Augustine in his 
books On the Trinity thought were of prime necessity, since he showed 
that the most profound questions regarding the Holy Trinity could not be 
explained without the subtlety of [Aristotle's] categories.?? 


Alcuin did not deviate from this plan. His work is an analysis of Augustine's 
distinction between substantial and relative predicates as developed in books 
five through seven of the De Trinitate. For example, in his study of Alcuin's 
sources Cavadini notes that the Carolingian theologian references book five of 
Augustine's De Trinitate nineteen times and books eight through fifteen only 
four?^ Like Boethius, Alcuin was focused on Augustine's discussion of lan- 
guage in books five through seven and had little interest in Augustine's sub- 
stantial analysis of the noetic triads of books eight through fifteen. Augustine's 
analogies are not even mentioned. 

I noted above that 12th-century theologians were focused on other trinitar- 
ian triads (i.e., non-noetic), thus we return to the 12th century and the theolo- 
gians Hugh of St. Victor (c. 1 1141) and Peter Abelard (11142). For our purpose of 
examining the works of Peter Lombard, these are important sources, as the 
Lombard was intimately familiar with Hugh's De sacramentis Christianae 

fidei” and certain versions of Abelard's Theologia.*® 


32 Alcuin, De fide sanctae et individuae Trinitatis, Patrologia Latina 101:9-64, (ed.) Jacques- 
Paul Migne (Paris, 1863). On Alcuin, see John Cavadini, "The Sources and Theology of 
Alcuin's De fide sanctae et individuae Trinitatis," Traditio 46 (1991), 123—406. 

33 Cited in Cavadini, 128 (the source is Alcuin's Epistle 257). The emendation is mine. 

34 Cavadini, 143-4. 

35 Hugh of St. Victor, De sacramentis Christianae fidei, (ed.) Rainer Berndt, Corpus 
Victorinum 1 (Münster: 2008). 

36 There are three versions of Abelard's theology extant. See Peter Abelard, Theologia chris- 
tiana, (ed.) E.M. Buytaert, Corpus Christianorum Continuatio Mediaevalis 12 (Turnhout: 
1969); Abelard, Theologia “Scholarium,” (eds.) E.M. Buytaert and C. Mews, Corpus 
Christianorum Continuatio Mediaevalis (Turnhout: 1987); Abelard, Theologia "Summi 
boni," (ed.) E.M. Buytaertm Corpus Christianorum Continuatio Mediaevalis 13 (Turnhout: 
1987). For a useful discussion of the texts, etc., see Constant J. Mews, Abelard and Heloise 
(Oxford: 2005), 123-144. 
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In the 12th century theologians such as Hugh of St. Victor, Peter Abelard, 
Robert of Melun (1167)?" Richard of St. Victor (1173), and Gautier of 
Morgagne (11174)? were not particularly interested in the noetic triad of 
memoria, intellegentia, and voluntas and instead turned their attention to the 
non-noetic triad of potentia, sapientia, and benignitas.?? This is perhaps clear- 
est in Robert of Melun's Sententie, which structurally is developed around the 
triad of potentia, sapientia, and benignitas.*° However, unlike Augustine's psy- 
chologically analogous triads, this triad was not intended to model the human 
mens. Instead, the three terms (potentia, sapientia, and benignitas) were under- 
stood to be attributes or properties of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit as 
revealed in scripture.?! While it is debated whether this triad originated with 
Peter Abelard or Hugh of St. Victor,*? what is not debated is that this particular 
triad strained the theological boundaries of Augustine's theology. For Augustine, 
the triads predicated of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit should contain relative, 


37 Robert of Melun, Sententie, ed. R.M. Martin, Spicilegium Sacrum Lovaniense 21-25 
(Louvain: 1947-52). 

38 . Walter of Mortagne, De Trinitate, Patrologia Latina 209: 573-90, ed. Jacques-Paul Migne 
(Paris, 1855). Walter does contain a short discussion of the triad memoria, notitia, and 
amor, although it is relatively insignificant given the broader context of the work (see Ch. 9, 
col. 585). 

39  SeeJeanChátillon, "Unitas, Aequalitas, Concordia vel Connexio: Recherches sur les Origines 
de la Théorie Thomiste des Appropriations (Sum. Theol., 1, q. 39, art. 7-8); in St. Thomas 
Aquinas 1274-1974: Commemorative Studies, vol.1 (Toronto: 1974), 337-79, for a discussion of 
various other trinitarian triads fashionable in the 12th century. In particular: (1) potentia, 
sapientia, bonitas; (2) operatio, dispositio, conservatio; (3) auctoritas, nativitas, communitas; 
(4) unitas, aequalitas, concordia; (5) unitas, species, ordo; (6) summa origo, perfectissima 
pulchritudo, beatissima delectatio; (7) aeternitas, species, usus; (8) ex quo, per quem, in quo. 

40 Fora discussion of the central place of this triad in Robert's theology, see Ulrich Horst, Die 
Trinitüts- und Gotteslehre des Robert von Melun. Walberberger Studien, Systema- tische 
Reihe 1 (Mainz: 1964). 

41 On this triad, see Dominique Poirel, Livre de la nature de débat trinitaire au XIIe siècle: Le 
‘De tribus diebus” de Hugues de Saint-Victor (Turnhout: 2002). 

42 Dominique Poirel argues that the triad originates with Hugh of St. Victor in his work Livre 
de la nature. In response, see Constant J. Mews's review of Poirel in Speculum 79 (January 
2004), 255-7. See also Constant J. Mews, “The World as Text: The Bible and the Book of 
Nature in Twelfth-Century Theology,’ in Scripture and Pluralism: Reading the Bible in the 
Religiously Plural Worlds of the Middle Ages, (eds.) Thomas J. Heffernan and Thomas E. 
Burman (Leiden: 2005), 95-122. A common source theory is supported by Ralf M.W. 
Stammberger, “De Longe Ueritas Uidetur Diuersa Iudicia Parit: Hugh of Saint Victor and 
Peter Abelard,’ Revista Portuguesa de Filosofia 58 (2002), 65-92. Most recently, see 
Matthias Perkams, "The Origins of the Trinitarian Attributes potentia, sapientia, benigni- 
tas,” Archa Verbi (2004), 25-41. 
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i.e., relational, terms, as are the respective names of the divine persons. For 


»« 


example, while the terms “Father” and "Son" are relative terms, "potentia," “sapi- 
entia, and "benignitas" are substantial terms and as such should be predicated 
of God and the three persons equally (not individual divine persons, as such 
terms do not indicate a distinction of persons by relation).*? 

The upshot is that while numerous trinitarian triads were of extreme inter- 
est to 12th-century theologians who immediately preceded Peter Lombard, 
these theologians tended to not be interested in Augustine's psychologically 
analogous triads. Thus, in theologians such as Hugh of St. Victor, Peter Abelard, 
or Robert of Melun one does not find a substantial or sustained analysis of the 
human mind (mens) being created in the image of the divine Trinity. The remain- 
der of this paper will focus on Peter Lombard's contribution to the develop- 
ment of medieval trinitarian theology through his development and recovery 
of Augustine's noetic triads. In particular, we turn to his analysis of the human 
being as created in the imago Trinitatis. 


8.4 Peter Lombard and the imago Trinitatis 


Peter Lombard was the Bishop of Paris and the author of the Sententiae in quat- 
tuor libris distinctae ("Sentences divided into four books") The Sentences 
is a theological collection of biblical and patristic quotations divided into 
four books treating God, Creation, Christ, and the Sacraments—and, from the 
13th until the 16th century, the Sentences became the standard theological text- 
book in the Latin West.^*^ However, despite the Sentences’ success when it was 
adopted as the theological textbook by Alexander of Hales in Paris (11245) 
and Richard Fishacre (11248) in Oxford, the Lombard's trinitarian theology 
has received little attention from modern scholars.^5 This is perhaps because, 


43 On this topic see Mews' discussion of Abelard's trinitarian theology as developed in the 
Summi boni. Mews, Abelard and Heloise, 101-22. More importantly, Peter Lombard rejects 
the strict application of the triad potentia, sapientia, benignitas to the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit (Sent. 1.34.4; Silano 1, 192). 

44 Onthe Sentences commentary tradition, see Philipp W. Rosemann, The Story of a Great 
Medieval Book: Peter Lombard's Sentences, Rethinking the Middle Ages 2 (Ontario: 2007); 
Gillian Evans, (ed.), Mediaeval Commentaries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard, Volume 1, 
Current Research (Leiden: 2002); Philipp W. Rosemann, (ed.), Mediaeval Commentaries on 
the Sentences of Peter Lombard, Volume 2 (Leiden: 2010); Rosemann, Mediaeval 
Commentaries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard, Volume 3 (Leiden: forthcoming). 

45 Foradiscussion ofthe Lombard's trinitarian theology, see Marcia L. Colish, Peter Lombard, 
Studies in Intellectual History 41, 2 vols. (Leiden:1994), 227—302; and Philipp W. Rosemann, 
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until recently, the Lombard has been viewed as an un-original compiler or 
systematizer of patristic theology (specifically Augustine). The present sec- 
tion will examine the Lombard's contribution to trinitarian theology by con- 
sidering his reception of Augustine's noetic triad memoria, intellegentia, and 
voluntas. 

Peter Lombard analyzes Augustine's noetic triad memoria, intellegentia, and 
voluntas in both his discussion of theological epistemology and in his analysis 
of human nature as created in the image of God.*° In distinction 3 of book one, 
Peter Lombard considers whether or not human beings can know the Creator 
through created things. This distinction is perhaps best understood as contain- 
ing three main parts (with a short conclusion): (1) the first part treating the 
vestiges of the Trinity (vestigia Trinitatis); (2) the second part treating argu- 
ments in favor of their being an image of the Trinity (imago Trinitatis) in the 
human mens; and (3) the third part treating arguments that stress a dissimili- 
tude between the divine Trinity and the human mens. In the first part the 
Lombard considers four ways or modes (rationes vel modi) in which the unity 
of God could be known through creation,^? and whether or not there are ves- 
tiges (vestigia) of the divine Trinity evident in creation. The term vestigium 
means a footprint or a track; taken literally, therefore, the question is whether 
or not God left trinitarian footprints or tracks of Himself in creation. 

The Lombard's discussion of the vestigia begins with two passages taken 
from Augustine. First, he quotes a passage from De Trinitate in which Augustine 
argued that "a vestige of the Trinity appears in creatures. Indeed, these things 
which have been made by divine art (arte divina) show in themselves a certain 
unity, a form, and an order (et unitatem quondam in se ostendut, et speciem, et 
ordinem).”48 Second, the Lombard quotes a longer passage from De vera reli- 
gione, in which Augustine argues that “by our consideration of creatures, we 
perceive the Trinity to be of one substance, namely the one God the Father, 
from whom we are (a quo sumus), and the Son through whom we are (per 
quem sumus), and the Holy Spirit in whom we are (in quo sumus)..."^? In 
response to these two passages from Augustine, the Lombard concludes that 


Peter Lombard (Oxford: 2004), 71-92. For a discussion of Alexander of Hales's role in intro- 
ducing the Sentences, see Rosemann, The Story of a Great Medieval Book, 60—70; on 
Fishacre, see R. James Long and Maura O'Carroll, The Life and Works of Richard Fishacre 
OP: Prolegomena to the Edition of his Commentary on the Sentences (Munich: 1999). 

46 Lombard, Sent, 1.3 (Silano 1, 18-28); Sent., 2.16 (Silano 2, 68-71). 

47 Lombard, Sent, 1.3.1 (Silano, Silano 1, 19-20). 

48 Ibid. 

49 Ibid (Silano 1, 21). 
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the image of the divine Trinity is, in some degree (aliquatenus), revealed in 
creatures. However, the Lombard argues that knowledge of the Trinity cannot 
be deduced or derived from creatures alone without the revelation of God by 
means of doctrine.5? Thus, the Christian can witness the vestigia of the divine 
Trinity in creation by reading creation through the teachings of scripture and 
the creeds. 

Having discussed the vestigia Trinitatis in the opening part of distinction 3, 
the Lombard transitions to the more focused question of whether or not 
there is an image of the Trinity in the human mens. He introduces the discus- 
sion by noting that this question is the subject of serious debate.*! To support 
this claim he quotes a lengthy passage from book fourteen of De Trinitate in 
which Augustine acknowledges the arguments both for and against the 
imago. The Lombard's approach is to apply Augustine's argument regarding 
the distinction between predications secundum substantiam and secundum 
relativum in book five of De Trinitate to the triad memoria, intellegentia, and 
voluntas. He argues, first, that memoria, intellegentia, and voluntas are one 
mind and one essence.?? Thus, in the same way that the Father, Son, and Hoy 
Spirit are a single essence, memoria, intellegentia, and voluntas are a single 
essence and “exist substantially in the soul or mind itself" Further, following 
Augustine's language these three terms can be predicated of the human mind 
secundum relativum; that is, these terms indicate a particular relation to each 
other (se ipsa referuntur) and as such are distinct from one another. Thus, as 
the Father is the Father of a Son, and is thereby distinct from the Son, a human 
act of understanding (intellegentia) is an act grounded in memory (memoria), 
and as such is distinct from an act of memory? The Lombard's analysis of 
this triad closely follows Augustine's text in books ten and fourteen of De 
Trinitate and presents the positive side of the argument. However, the 
Lombard is also familiar with the negative side of the argument and presents 
it in some detail. 

Peter Lombard examines two dissimilitudes (dissimilitudo) between the 
divine Trinity and the human mens: he presents them as two lengthy quota- 
tions from book 15 of Augustine's De Trinitate. First, as Augustine noted, the 
individual human mind (mens) is a singular person, who, through the triad 
memoria, intellegentia, and voluntas, remembers, understands, and loves; how- 
ever, this person is not memory, intelligence or love. Conversely, in God the 


50 Ibid. (Silano s, 21). 

51 Ibid. 1.3.2 (Silano 1, 21). 
52 Ibid (Silano 1, 24). 

53 Ibid (Silano 1, 23). 
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Father, Son, and Holy Spirit simply are God.5* The essence is the three divine 
persons, the three persons are the one God. This is not the case with the human 
mind. Second, the Lombard observes that the human mens constitutes one 
person with three attributes or faculties (i.e., memoria, intellegentia, and volun- 
tas) whereas in God there is one God and three persons. To quote the passage 
from Augustine: 


And so in this image of the Trinity, these three things are not one man, 
but one man's (non haec tria unus homo, sed unius hominis sunt); but in 
that most high Trinity, whose image this is, they are not three things of 
the one God, but are one God (non unius Dei sunt illa tria, sed unus Deus); 
and they are three persons, not one (tres sunt illae, non una persona).55 


As Augustine observed, in the divine Trinity there are three distinct things, 
whereas in the human mens there is clearly only one thing. Thus, it is hard to 
avoid the conclusion that the noetic analogy remains, in a strict sense, modal- 
istic. In response to these two dissimilitudes, the Lombard concludes that 
“there is an image of the Trinity in our mind, but itis flimsy and partial (exiguam 
et qualemcumque esse); it bears a likeness to the most high Trinity only insofar 
as it is mostly dissimilar from it."56 

Having argued that there are similarities and dissimilarities between the 
human mens and the divine Trinity, Peter Lombard concludes distinction 3 
with a short meditation on the unity of God and the processions within God. 
Despite the fact that the divine persons are distinct by means of a particular 
property of their persons (personarum sunt ab invicem proprietate distincti) 
they are one God;*? this fact, the Lombard insists, must continually be 
restated as one considers the various potential analogies of the divine Trinity. 
Intriguingly, the final topic discussed is the processional nature of the Trinity 
as represented by the analogies. For, as the creeds confirm, the divine per- 
sons continually generate and are generated. Quoting Augustine, the 
Lombard writes: 


And in that holy Trinity there is one God the Father, who alone in his 
essence begot the one Son from himself; and one Son, who alone in 
his essence is born of the one Father; and one Holy Spirit, who alone in his 


54 Tbid, 1.3.3 (Silano 1, 24); See Augustine, De Trinitate 15.22.42 (McKenna 508-9). 
55 Ibid (Silano 1, 25). See Augustine, De Trinitate 15.22.43 (McKenna, 509-10). 

56 Ibid. 

57  Tbid. 1.3.4 (Silano 1, 27). 
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essence proceeds from the Father and the Son. One person cannot do all 
this, namely beget itself, and be born of itself, and proceed from itself. 
For as Augustine says in On the Trinity, book 1, "three is nothing that 
begets itself into existence."58 


In the conclusion, I will return to the fact that the Lombard ends his discus- 
sion of the imago Trinitatis in book 1, distinction 3, with an emphasis on the 
divine emanations. This choice, it seems, would have significant implications 
both on how the imago was understood in subsequent authors and on the 
centrality of the imago to discussions of the Trinity in the 13th century. 
However, it is first necessary to consider the Lombard's discussion of the 
human person. 

The Lombard's second discussion of Augustine's noetic triads is in book two, 
distinction 26 of the Sentences. This distinction is a sustained analysis of 
Genesis 1:26 (Faciamus hominem ad imaginem et similitudinem nostrum) and 
Peter Lombard considers several possible interpretations of this passage. First, 
he notes that the Venerable Bede (1735) interpreted this text such that the 
term "Jet us make" (faciamus) refers to the one operation of the three persons, 
whereas the phrase "in our image and likeness" (ad imaginem et similitudinem 
nostrum) refers to the one substance.*? On this reading, the Lombard argues, 
the image is being interpreted as referring to uncreated and not created reality, 
i.e., as referring to God. This is a problem, however, because the term "image" is 
generally used relatively to the thing whose likeness it bears. Thus, a statue of 
Caesar is said to be an image of Caesar, such that the statue is understood to be 
a likeness to Caesar himself. Thus, the Lombard concludes, Bede interprets this 
passage wrongly as referring to the uncreated Trinity. Instead, the image in 
question must be a created reality that is made to bear the image or likeness of 
the uncreated Trinity. 

The second interpretation that the Lombard considers is whether or not the 
term "image" is being used to refer to the Son of God and the term "likeness" to 
the Holy Spirit. He responds that this is also not fitting, given that1 Corinthians 
117 clearly states that man is “the image and glory of God.”®° Thus, Genesis 1:26 
must refer to man, or humanity, being created in the image of God. Ultimately, 
the Lombard rejects these interpretations, in favor of Augustine's, because 


58 Ibid. The first quotation is by Fulgentius of Ruspe, De fide ad Petrum, 6, Corpus 
Christianorum Series Latina 91A, ed. J. Fraipont (Turnhout: 1968). 

59 Lombard, Sent., 2.16.2 (Silano 2, 68). 

60 1 Cor 11:7: “Vir quidem non debet velare caput suum quoniam imago et gloria Dei est 
mulier autem gloria viri est." 
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these other interpretations do not emanate from the "authorities of Saints 
(auctoritatibus Sanctorum )."6! 

Peter Lombard concludes that humanity is made in the image and likeness 
of God. He writes: 


And so man was made in the image and likeness of God in respect to his 
mind, by which he excels irrational creatures (secundum mentem, qua 
irrationabilibus antecellit); in his image, however, according to memory, 
intelligence, and love (ad imaginem secundum memoriam, intelligentiam 
et dilectionem); in his likeness according to innocence and justice (ad 
similitudinem secundum innocentiam et iustitiam), which are naturally in 
the rational mind. 


Thus, building on his discussion in book r, distinction 3, the Lombard argues 
that human beings share an image and likeness with God. As an image, the 
human mens is created in the image of the Trinity by means of its memoria, 
intellegentia, and voluntas; as a likeness, the rational mind is similar to its cre- 
ator in seeking innocence and justice. Thus, Peter Lombard finds in the human 
mind an image of the triune God—and, despite the numerous dissimilarities 
between the human mind and Trinity, he thinks that it is profitable to reflect 
on the imago Trinitatis as a source of knowledge of the human person. Finally, 
in concluding this discussion of the imago in Peter Lombard's Sentences, it is 
necessary to reflect briefly on the influence of the structure of the Sentences 
on the subsequent theological tradition. 

In his discussion of the structure of Peter Lombard's trinitarian theology, 
Philipp Rosemann observes that with respect to distinctions 4 through 7 of 
book I (treating the generation of the Son from the Father) “it is not entirely 
clear why these discussions appear at this point; they might have found a bet- 
ter place later in the book.’® And, while the modern reader is perhaps sympa- 
thetic to Rosemann's remark regarding the placement of the generation of 
the Son from the Father, to Peter Lombard's contemporaries—and, perhaps 
more importantly his thousands of commentators in the 13th, 14th, and 
15th centuries—the discussion of the generation of the Son (Sent. 1.4-7) is 
fittingly placed after the discussion of the psychological analogy in distinction 
3. In fact, the structural organization of book 1 of the Sentences had a signifi- 
cant influence not only on how subsequent medieval theologians thought 


61 Lombard, Sent., 2.16.3 (Silano 2, 70). 
62 Ibid. 
63 Rosemann, Peter Lombard, 72. 
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about the psychological analogy per se, but on how they thought about the two 
emanations in God. 

Iargued above that Augustine's noetic triads had little influence on medieval 
Trinitarian theology until almost the 13th century. The shift, it seems, comes 
when Peter Lombard places the discussion of the noetic triads at the beginning 
of his book of Sentences (i.e., Sent. 1.3) and follows that discussion with an analy- 
sis of the generation of the Son from the Father (Sent. 1.4-7) and the procession 
of the Holy Spirit from the Father and the Son (Sent. 1.10318). For Peter Lombard's 
commentators, such as Thomas Aquinas (+1274) and John Duns Scotus (11308), 
there was a fitting analogy between the mens’s faculties of memoria, intelle- 
gentia, and voluntas and the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit.9^ The generation of 
the Son from the Father, and the procession of the Holy Spirit from the Father 
and the Son, were understood in terms of human cognition. Indeed, theolo- 
gians such as Henry of Ghent (11293) argued that the emanations that consti- 
tute or give being to the Son and Holy Spirit are intellectual and voluntary 
emanations; for Henry, the individual personal properties of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit are psychological properties and are analogous to the human 
mens.55 The analogy, for Henry, almost ceases to be only an analogy. 

Peter Lombard's placement of the psychological analogy in distinction 3 of 
book 1 of the Sentences had significant implications for how theologians 
between 1250 and 1350 understood not only the noetic triads themselves but 
also the two divine emanations. Intriguingly, while this development in the 
Latin West is ultimately traced back to Augustine of Hippo, it was Peter 
Lombard who brought this Augustinian tradition to the forefront in his book of 
Sentences. The Sentences commentary tradition accepted the Lombard's place- 
ment of the analogia Trinitatis at the beginning of their trinitarian theology 
and linked the analogy with a discussion of the emanations of the Son and the 


64 Foran excellent overview of the use of the psychological analogy in the 13th century, see 
Russell L. Friedman, Medieval Trinitarian Thought from Aquinas to Ockham (Cambridge: 
2010), 50—93. For more substantive treatments: Russell L. Friedman, Intellectual Traditions 
at the Medieval University: The Use of Philosophical Psychology in Trinitarian Theology 
among the Franciscans and Dominicans, 1250—1350, 2 vols. (Leiden: 2013); and Michael 
Schmaus, Der "Liber propugnatorius." For a discussion of Thomas, see Juvenal D. Merriell, 
To the Image of the Trinity. On Scotus, see Friedrich Wetter, Die Trinitütslehre des Johannes 
Duns Scotus (Münster: 1967); and Richard Cross, Duns Scotus on God (Aldershot: 2005). 

65 On Henry, see Juan Carlos Flores, Henry of Ghent: Metaphysics and the Trinity (With a criti- 
cal edition of question six of article fifty-five of the Summa Quaestionum Ordinariarum) 
(Leuven: 2006), 11-7; and Scott Williams, "Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, Henry of Ghent, 
and John Duns Scotus: On the Theology of the Father's Intellectual Generation of the 
Word,” Recherches de Théologie et Philosophie Médiévales 77.1 (2010), 35-81. 
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Holy Spirit. Thus, in tracing the complex history of the reception of Augustine's 
noetic triads, Peter Lombard deserves a significant footnote for placing the 
psychologically analogy at the heart of trinitarian discourse during the height 
of the scholastic project. 


8.5 Conclusion 


In the medieval Christian West, thinking about the human person was focused 
not exclusively on humanity per se (orin isolation) but on the human creature 
and the relationship between the creature and the triune Creator. This process 
of reflection began with the writings of the Fathers of the Church and devel- 
oped into a systematic theological tradition in the 12th and 13th centuries.96 
What I have argued above is that while the 13th century scholastic tradition 
ultimately looked to Augustine for an account of the imago Trinitatis, Peter 
Lombard played an important role in the organization and presentation of 
Augustine's thought. In conclusion, I want to briefly reflect on the role that the 
Lombard's Sentences played in the development of three aspects of Christian 
humanism: (1) the nature of the human person, (2) the nature of humanity in 
relation to God, and (3) the moral responsibilities of humans given their source 
from God. 

Given that the Sentences of Peter Lombard was the theological textbook 
from the 13th century until the 16th, the work exhibited extraordinary influ- 
ence on both the content and organization of medieval and early modern the- 
ology. First, as should be clear from the above exposition of the Lombard, the 
Sentences placed the discussion of the human person created in the image of 
the triune God at the center of theological anthropology (Sent. 2.16). In the 
second book of the Sentences the Lombard argues that the human person 
is created in the image of the triune God, and this argument was glossed 
(whether a given theologian accepted it or rejected it) throughout the late 
medieval period. Second, because the Lombard discussed the imago Trinitatis 
in both his discussion of God (Sent. 1.3) and humanity (Sent. 2.16), the human 
being was naturally placed in relation to God the creator. Stated differently, for 
the Lombard, following Augustine, the theology of the imago Trinitatis per- 
tains not only to anthropology but theology proper; as such, the Lombard's 
Sentences invited subsequent theologians to think about the relationship 


66 For two complimentary accounts of this development, see Rosemann, Peter Lombard, 
8-33; and R.W. Southern, Scholastic Humanism and the Unification of Europe. 2 vols. 
(Oxford: 1995). 
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between human beings and the creator.®” Finally, as was noted above, Peter 
Lombard concludes his discussion of the imago Trinitatis in book 11, distinc- 
tion 16, with the claim that the rational mind contains the mirror of divine 
innocence (innocentia) and justice (iustitia). Thus, for human creatures, being 
created in the image of the Trinity means that they have a share in divine inno- 
cence and justice, not simply as a reflection of the creator, but as qualities that 
they should strive to embody. For medieval theologians, therefore, the imago 
Trinitatis was a claim not just about God and humanity at the abstract theo- 
logical level, but also included a moral or ethical component. 

Returning briefly to the argument above (in the second section) that the 
psychological analogy of Augustine was not central to Western Christian 
thought between Augustine and Peter Lombard, it is important to emphasize 
the Lombard's role in the subsequent development of Christian theological 
reflection on the imago Trinitatis and the medieval contribution to Christian 
humanism. While the Lombard is often regarded as simply an editor or 
complier of Patristic citations, his book of Sentences had a profound influence 
on how medieval Christian theology developed between the 13th and 16th 
centuries. 


67 For example, Thomas Aquinas builds on the Lombard's Sentences and places the imago at 
the center of his theology. On the centrality of the imago in Thomas, see Merriell, To the 
Image of the Trinity. Further, Gilles Emery has argued extensively that for Thomas Aquinas 
the relation between the creature and creator is central to the Angelic Doctor's thought 
and builds on the imago. See Merriell, La Trinité créatrice: Trinité et création dans les com- 
mentaires aux “Sentences” de Thomas d'Aquin et de ses précurseurs Albert le Grand et 
Bonvaenture (Paris: 1995); Merriell, The Trinitarian Theology of St. Thomas Aquinas, trans. 
Francesca Aran Murphy (Oxford: 2007), 338-412. 


CHAPTER 9 


Conceiving the Soul: Aelred of Rievaulx 
and the Sanctifying Labor of the Mind 


J. Stephen Russell 
Hofstra University 


9.1 Introduction 


At the center of Aelred of Rievaulx’ Dialogus de Anima there is a wonderful, 
puzzling exchange between the abbot Aelredus and young Iohannes on the 
origin of the human (rational) soul. The passage is wonderful, among other 
reasons, because it is characteristic of Aelred's writing—patient and wise, 
intuitive and witty, aflame with the Holy Spirit and aglow with the personality 
of the writer. 

But the passage is puzzling too. At the center of this important work, com- 
posed, we believe, in the last months of his life—wracked by pain from arthri- 
tis and separated from his cloister—Aelred turns to one of theology's most 
vexed and complex questions: where does the human soul come from? What is 
puzzling is that Aelred chooses to introduce this question with no intention of 
solving it; what is more, in the course of his dissertation on the origin of the 
soul, he carefully references St. Augustine's treatment of the same topic in 
De Genesi ad litteram, in which Augustine doesn't solve it either. 

The purpose of this essay is not to parse the sophisticated implications of 
creationism and traductionism, of orthodoxy and albigensianism, but rather 
to provide us a few moments to think about Aelred's and Augustine's inten- 
tions, reading the Dialogus and De Genesi ad litteram rhetorically and affec- 
tively rather than reading them exclusively as vehicles of information and 
doctrine. Why did Aelred raise a particularly worrisome issue with no inten- 
tion of resolving it? Why did Augustine do essentially the same thing? What 
did Aelred see in Augustine's byzantine discussion on the conception of the 
soul? The paper begins by recalling Augustine's treatment of the origin of the 
soul, and then turns to Aelred's creative, dramatic and pastoral reinvention of 
the question. The essay argues that both Augustine and Aelred dramatize and 
model the labor we should expend yearning for God's truth, and they show 
that this intellectual labor itself—quite apart from its success or failure—is 
sanctifying. Finally, the essay turns to other places in the Dialogus, treatments 
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of matters other than the conception of the rational soul, where Aelred uses 
the dialogue form specifically to dramatize this same focus on the holy, human 
work of the mind. 

It is this focus on our yearning for the divine, on the sanctification of the 
human labor to know God, that makes this work an eloquent illustration of 
Aelred's “Christian humanism.” For both Aelred and Augustine, faith seeking 
understanding is deeply and definitively human, and that labor of seeking rest 
for the cor inquietus is the essential human condition. Thus for both writers, 
the Incarnation links divine to human and so challenges men and women to 
the sanctifying labor of approaching that mystery. This perspective, the holy 
work of learning God, is the reason, I think, for Aelred's fondness for dialogue, 
even in his densest and most challenging works. Along with the Dialogus de 
Anima, both the Mirror of Charity and the Spiritual Friendship use dialogue, 
presented as two or three sharing in the earnest labor of comprehending the 
depths of God's love for humanity. 

A final introductory word about method and style. As the above should sug- 
gest, I am not treating De Genesi ad litteram and the Dialogus de Anima as 
philosophical or theological treatises: Iam reading them rhetorically, even aes- 
thetically. This methodological choice is not intended to devalue the content 
of these works but rather to look at something else in them, to look at them as 
works of art. If some readers feel discomfort with this focus, they might con- 
sider our culture's paradoxical perspective on the written word as an artistic 
medium. Our sense of the word as an aesthetic medium is deeply obscured by 
our appreciation of the word as disseminational medium: when we hear a sen- 
tence we immediately replace the verbal sentence with “what it means" and 
almost always ignore the semantic, textural choices—the aesthetic choices— 
that produced it. By way of complete contrast, we will encounter a Pollock 
painting, a Pei building or a Brubeck improvisation and never even think to ask 
what they mean: in the case of these media, all our focus is on design, texture, 
and aesthetic pleasure. In working towards its conclusions about Augustine's 
and Aelred's intentions, this essay seeks to highlight something of that aes- 
thetic, affective energy of these works and to respect these texts as works of 
rhetorical, inventional art.! 


1 "Inventional" here refers to inventio, the term for the rhetorical or expository design of a liter- 
ary text. At its base, inventio is the way we choose to express an idea or intention, such as 
understatement or indirection. In literary contexts, inventio is associated with the Latin 
rhetors, especially Cicero, and quite strongly with Renaissance English poets such as Sidney, 
Shakespeare, and John Donne. 
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For Augustine, the problem of the origin of the human soul is a looming, inevi- 
table challenge, and the alert reader of De Genesi ad litteram can almost feel it 
coming. Augustine spends much of three books of this challenging treatise 
(Books v1, vit and X) on the “ensoulment” of Adam, God's breathing—“puffing” 
in Father Hill's translation—a soul into the first man, a singular event described 
in Genesis 2:7: Et finxit Deus hominem pulverem de terra, et flavit in faciem eius 
flatum vitae, et factus est homo in animam viventem ("And God formed the man 
of the dust of the earth and breathed into his face the breath of life, and the 
man is made a living spirit").? In the spirit of De Genesi ad litteram, Augustine's 
discussion is not merely complete and thoughtful but intentionally—even 
excessively—attentive to all of the implications of the "letter" of Genesis? 
What, for example, is the significance of God's "breathing" a soul into Adam? 
Did God make Adam “a living soul” by breathing air into him? By breathing His 
own substance? Is what we exhale somehow part of us or is it separate from 
us? Did Adam become “a living soul" because of what God breathed into him 
or as a result of the energy of God's exhalation? 

Except for subversive junior-high Bible classes, modern readings of Genesis 
would likely pass over questions like these and details on which scripture is 
murky or silent, but Augustine does not allow himself to do this. Like a good 
(if somewhat obsessive) literary critic, Augustine is not going to be satisfied 
with washing all of the detail and imagery out of the story of the creation of 
men and women, reducing it to “what it means”: like a loved one with a love 
note from his Lover— exactly like this, in fact—Augustine will not let a word, 


2 Quotations from scripture are taken from Biblia Sacra Iuxta Vulgatam Clementinam, ed., 
Colunga and Turrado (Westminster: 1985) and will be cited in text. Translations are mine. 
Icall Adam's ensoulmenta "singular event" with some care because, reading Genesis literally, 
Adam was the only human being to have received his soul directly from God in this way. Like 
Adam, Eve was not born and so did not receive her soul in the womb, but Genesis does not 
specify how her soul was made or how it was introduced into her body. Beginning with Cain 
and Abel, Augustine will assume that all subsequent people were “ensouled” in the same way. 

3 Anessentialdiscussion of the origin of the soul in de Genesiad litteram is Michael Mendelson's 
"The Business of Those Absent" (Augustinian Studies 294 [1998], 25-81), which only touches 
on the development of the discussion prior to Book X. Mendelson correctly sees Augustine's 
struggle with the issue in light of his evolving traductionism and anti-Pelagian rhetoric, but 
even Mendelson acknowledges that the treatment seems “a serpentine discussion of a vari- 
ety of issues that, while related, do not immediately yield any obvious principle of organiza- 
tion or argumentative progression" (26), elsewhere calling it “bewildering and puzzling.” 
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an image, a crazy comparison, or a syllable or a letter be lost, for each and every 
one of these is part of the lover's message to him. 

We can hear the thinking behind this careful, intensive approach to reading 
scripture in a sentence from the end of Book v1 of the treatise, a sentence that 
announces the conclusion of the examination of the making of Adam's body 
and the change of focus towards the creation of his soul: 


Now we must bring to a close what we have been discussing about man, 
and show that restraint which requires us, faced with the profundities of 
Scripture, to be painstaking in our researches rather than cavalier in our 
assertions.* 


This is a very skillful, finely crafted sentence, one that reveals a lot about 
Augustine's priorities in working with questions of faith and understanding. To 
see this precision, however, we need to look briefly at Augustine's Latin. First of 
all, the word "restraint" above is actually moderatione in the original, and the 
subtle differences are worth noticing. Restraint is a form of self-denial, literally 
re-stringere, to tie back, but this is not the word that Augustine uses. His 
word—in English—is “moderation,” a milder, saner word connoting equilib- 
rium and balance. In short, Augustine here is counseling students of scripture 
not so much to have discipline but balance, perspective. 

The sentence in Latin plays on this balance. It begins by announcing that 
“Tour discussion] about man's beginning is to be ended" (de homine quod 
coeptum est terminetur) with words for beginning and end separated only by 
“is” (est). Balancing this, the end of the sentence cautions that we take “more 
care in questioning than in carelessness in answering" (magis...diligentiam 
requirendi, quam affirmandi temeritatem). The literal translation above 
reveals this pair of parallelisms, their contrasts, and even the flipping of the 
final two words for subtle variety. For someone who thought in Latin, the 
sentence would sound like this: “Now our consideration of mankind's start is 
finished; we must keep all in moderation, so that, when it comes to Scripture's 
depths, we are to be more careful with our questions than careless with our 
answers." So, as he is about to descend into a most complicated theological 


4 Latin: Nunc de homine quod coeptum est terminetur, ea moderatione servata, ut in profundo 
Scripturae sensu magis praestemus diligentiam requirendi, quam affirmandi temeritatem 
(VI.9.14). English: Saint Augustine, On Genesis, tr. Edmund Hill, O.P. (Hyde Park, Ny: 2002), 
309; Latin: http://www.sant-agostino.it. English and Latin citations of de Genesi ad litteram 
will be taken from these texts and will hereafter be cited in text. 
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problem, the origin of the soul, Augustine sends his readers a complex, mul- 
tifaceted message.» He asks his readers to observe a sort of Greek ideal of 
balance along with a more Roman virtue of diligence or care; in the same 
vein he urges his readers to avoid affirmandi temeritatem, hastiness in affirm- 
ing or jumping to conclusions.? At the same time, though, the sentence 
where he counsels these things is a little puzzle box, a piece of artwork that 
feels almost woven in its symmetries. In sum, Augustine seems to be suggest- 
ing that diligence and awe—or hard work and enjoyment—are completely 
compatible. 

In the next short sentence Augustine proceeds to the question of the nature 
of the human soul, and it is worth spending a minute on the precise way in 
which he frames the question: 


I mean, that God knew Jeremiah before he formed him in the womb we 
are not permitted to doubt, seeing that he says in the clearest terms, 
Before I formed you in the womb, I knew you (Jer. 1.5).” 


5 Compare Mendelson: "Even more vexing than the complexity is the overt uncertainty 
that seems to characterize the entire discussion. Augustine repeatedly emphasizes his own 
uncertainty with respect to the question Book X is addressing, and this uncertainty is hardly 
unique to this particular discussion of the issue. Throughout Augustine's career, both preced- 
ing and following the De Genesi ad Litteram, one finds similar professions of uncertainty, 
and if there is one point about which Augustine seems to maintain an adamant consistency, 
it is his insistence that he does not know the answer to the question of the soul's 'origin" 
(26-7). 

On this care or even reticence on Augustine's part see also John J. O'Meara, The Creation 
of Man in St. Augustine's De Genesi ad Litteram,1979 St. Augustine Lecture (Philadelphia: 
1980), who sees the finished work as "prudent and comprehensive, issuing only sometimes 
in very tentative conclusions" (13). 

6 This self-consciousness about approaching the mysteries of Genesis is characteristic of 
Augustine; compare this warning from de Ordine 11...17: “A person who ventures to rush into 
knowledge of such things thoughtlessly and without the order of disciplines will not become 
learned but will rather be inquisitive, not informed but credulous, not circumspect but mis- 
trustful" (si quis temere ac sine ordine disciplinarum in harum rerum cognitionem audet 
inruere, pro studioso illum curiosum, pro docto credulum, pro cauto incredulum fieri). 
English quoted with discussion in Sabine MacCormack, "Augustine on Genesis: the 2007 
Saint Augustine Lecture,’ Augustinian Studies 39.1 (2008) 10; Latin text with discussion from 
James]. O'Donnell, Augustine Confessions, Volume 2: Commentary, Books 1-7 (New York: 1992), 
151. On Augustine's characteristic caution if not reticence about the exegesis of Genesis, see 
MacCormack, 14-17. 

7 Quia enim noverat Ieremiam Deus priusquam eum formaret in utero, dubitare fas non est: 
apertissime quippe dicit: Priusquam te formarem in utero, novi te... (Hill, 324; VIL.I.1). 
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conclusions 


Deduction 


Induction 


facts, experiences 


Notice that the sentence takes as a given the fact that God knew Jeremiah 
before he was conceived: the inerrancy of scripture—when it is so express and 
explicit—is a constant and a given for Augustine. For Augustine the Christian 
humanist, the intellectual activity is not whether the scriptural assertion is 
true but Aow it is true, a process not at all unlike the way a scientist takes as 
given the physical results of a lab experiment and then turns to develop pos- 
sible explanations for the result. 

This “humility,” this sense of resting in the given principle—God knew us 
before we were conceived—and not fretting the particular mechanics of it, is 
rightly seen as a deductive thinking model, a pattern of thinking that is based 
on "because" rather than on “and so”. 

Itis worth pausing for a moment to consider how this rhetorical and cogni- 
tive strategy relates to the idea of Christian humanism. For Christian thinkers 
and perhaps especially for Augustine, looking at God's creation is inherently, 
insistently deductive. It begins with God, the Uncaused Cause, the Being "than 


8 Augustine and his successors in the Catholic tradition never held the doctrine of sola 
Scriptura, or the related notions that "scripture alone" contains all that is required for salva- 
tion and that scripture is never anything other than literally true. The earliest Christian com- 
mentators recognized passages, especially in Jewish scripture and in the Book of Revelation, 
that were intended to be read nonliterally. A flat and undecorated assertion such as Jeremiah 
1.5 would not have been viewed in this light. 
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whom no greater being could be,” as Anselm would put it.? Because this unal- 
terable first principle is also—and is so necessarily—the ultimate cause of 
everything else, then "everything else" must proceed logically from that Cause 
and bear its imprint, the mark of its Author, if you will. Some modern thinkers 
occasionally argue that this governing principle of Divine loving-kindness 
marking or perduring in all of creation renders Christian humanist thinking 
unscientific or credulous; they argue that it is unscientific to begin an investi- 
gation with a given and untested proposition. 

Technically, these objections are correct, but only technically. In fact all 
human science—all inquiry or investigation—begins with untested “givens.” 
To cite only the most obvious examples, consider the principles of non- 
contradiction and cognitive induction. The first of these assumes that contra- 
diction cannot exist in the natural world, that a being cannot simultaneously 
be "A" and “not A"? From this, non-contradiction points to the scientific prin- 
ciple that an experiment is invalid if it cannot be repeated (or alternately, that 
an experimental result is validated if the experimental results are reproduced). 
Without some belief in non-contradiction, it is functionally impossible to do 
science, and yet scientists rarely talk about non-contradiction as an untested 
"given." 

Philosophers and scientists are generally more aware of the pitfalls of the 
principle of cognitive induction; thinkers acknowledge it in various forms, even 
as they fail to acknowledge it when it matters most: when they are reaching 
conclusions. The principle of cognitive induction is essentially what happens 
when a person collects enough data, either directly or through intermediaries, 
such that he or she is capable of using that evidence to make a generalization, 
i.e. to induce a valid conclusion. This is the “and so” trajectory of the left-hand 
ladder above, and a moment's thought will reveal that cognitive induction can- 
not ever be completely trustworthy. In its crudest form, cognitive induction is 
stereotyping. I have met people who did not believe that I received my doctor- 
ate from Johns Hopkins because they had always associated Hopkins with 
medical doctors. I was once assured by an acquaintance that “Hopkins doctors 
are cardiologists or neurosurgeons, either Asian or Jewish.” My acquaintance 
didn't read this somewhere: he “learned it,” induced it, from TV and films, casual 


9 The “ontological proof" of the existence of God, from Proslogion 11: see St. Anselm, 
Proslogion: With the Replies of Gaunilo and Anselm, tr. Thomas Williams (Indianapolis IN: 
1995), 7. 

10 There are numerous examples of “contradictions” in the physical world, though they are 
almostimmediately explained away by the admission that our definition of "A" was defec- 
tive: living or nonliving (the virus); particle or wave (light); even or odd (zero). 
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conversation, sick relatives, and so on. And this sort of cognitive induction can 
probably be triggered after only a few instances: e.g., how many times do you 
try Thai food before you decide that you love it (or hate it)? 

Serious cosmological or philosophical inductions are not as silly as ignorant 
stereotypes about colleges or hasty opinions about cuisines, but they are still 
inductions, still instances where a human mind concluded that the present 
evidence was sufficient to make the inductive leap. Like non-contradiction, 
you cannot do science without believing in your ability to know when that 
‘leapable moment” has arrived: you can't do science without that untested 
given. Thus, in the end, scientific principles such as non-contradiction and 
cognitive induction are not really different from the first things we associate 
with faith; the difference is that faith-filled thinkers openly acknowledge that 
they are beginning with a first principle, while more skeptical thinkers often 
forget that their processes cannot happen unless they first accept certain spe- 
cific assumptions about perception, knowledge, and reality. 

Along with this simple acknowledgment of a deductive strategy based on 
the goodness of God and the authenticity of God's message in scripture, 
Augustine makes other rhetorical moves in de Genesi ad litteram where we 
can see him prioritizing faithful labor and sincere intention over lucent 
results. To cite just one example, at the conclusion of Book VI, as he leaves the 
discussion of the creation of Adam's body and anticipates considering the 
nature of the soul, Augustine pauses to take the rhetorical equivalent of a 
cleansing breath: 


There follows, you see, a question about the soul of extreme difficulty, 
which many people have wrestled with, and left to us to wrestle with too. 
It may be because I have not been able to read everything written by all 
who have dealt with it in accordance with the truth of our scriptures, and 
who have been able to reach an answer that clears up all doubts; or it may 
be because it is such a vast question, that even if they have found a genu- 
ine solution, they are not easy for such as I am to understand.” 


What emerges from this sentence is its insistent sense of obligation and 
required labor. Augustine knows he is facing rough waters—he calls the issue 
of the soul valde difficilis, exceedingly difficult; many have labored (multi labo- 
raverunt) with this question, and these same past laborers have passed the 


11 Sequitur enim quaestio de anima valde difficilis, in qua multi laboraverunt, nobisque ubi 
laboremus reliquerunt. Sive enim quia non omnium omnia legere potui, qui de hac re 
secundum Scripturarum nostrarum veritatem ad aliquid liquidum minimeque dubium 
pervenire potuerunt;... (Hill, 323; VI.29.40). 
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labor on to us. As the sentence proceeds, it will become fairly clear that 
Augustine wants us to understand as he does—that the question is not going 
to be solved, and so the sentence emphasizes labor, effort, and not solutions 
or successes. He expresses this 'pessimism, however, in personal terms of his 
own inadequacies; the sentence offers two reasons why the solution to the 
question of the soul is not forthcoming: (1) since Augustine has not read every- 
thing written on the subject, he has not encountered a clear and straightfor- 
ward solution and (2) if the solution is to be found written down somewhere, 
it might be too complex for an intellect like Augustine's to comprehend. It 
would be a mistake to focus solely on Augustine's modesty—a trait for which 
he was generally not known, by the way; in the context of this complex sen- 
tence, these suggestions that “I might not have read enough" or “I might be too 
dull" need to be seen in the context of the “work” that has been passed to us, to 
Augustine and the reader. We can always read more, study harder, concentrate 
more forcefully; all of these are part of the sanctifying labor to which we are 
called. 

The language, then, of de Genesi ad litteram, at least in terms of the vexed 
problem of the conception of the soul, offers a model for the intellectual labor 
of the Christian humanist. The labor is undertaken with equal parts of energy 
and humility and rooted in Augustine’s favorite dicta, crede, ut intelligas 
(‘Believe, that you might understand,” cf. Isaiah 7:9, 4310). Along with the pri- 
macy of belief and the deductive thinking that flows from it, Augustine here 
models membership in a community of faithful truth-seekers; as he delves into 
the deepest mysteries of the soul, Augustine constantly reminds the reader 
that there are countless others laboring in the same depths, long before us, 
beside us now, and eventually behind us as well. 


9.3 Aelred on Augustine 


Writing 800 years after Augustine, it is clear that Aelred understands Augustine's 
motives and insights deeply and intuitively, and he introduces Augustine’s 
troubled discussion of the conception of the soul for similar reasons. Like 
Augustine, the abbot recognizes that, for human people, immersion in the 
sanctifying labor of the mind is a true and real blessing, attainable even when 
reaching satisfactory answers is not. Students of Aelred readily recognize this 
strain in his writings, especially in the Spiritual Friendship and in the dialogic 
passage in the Mirror of Charity, where foibles of ‘character’ affect the pace of 
the treatises’ exposition, and it is tempting to see such moments as examples 
of affability at the expense of philosophical precision. At least in the case of 
the Dialogus, we can see that Aelred is not simply being affable or opting for 
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low-impact theology: in fact he is consciously and deliberately replicating 
Augustine's treatment of the conception of the soul to teach lessons in what 
should truly be called monastic anthropology. 

The topic of the conception of the rational soul comes up curiously and 
suddenly late in Book I of the Dialogus. Concluding a lively but unremarkable 
discussion of the ensoulment of the human person, at or just after conception, 
Iohannes suddenly inquires: 


Say, I beg you, what you think about the origin of the soul, for you have 
already said enough about when it enters the body.2 


There is an oddly tentative note to this request; Iohannes approaches the 
issue gingerly, almost as if he senses that he is asking something troublesome. 
He does not, moreover, ask for an answer to the question but rather quid 
sentias, what you feel on the question. Aelredus'? response to the inquiry is 
equally curious: 


I do not choose to involve myself in this question, which blessed 
Augustine left unsolved: whether each soul comes about by traduction or 
new souls are created every day.!* 


At the risk of being tedious, we need to recall that the dialogue form here is a 
conventional fiction: Aelred the writer did not have to treat this issue, and did 
not have to report Iohannes' inquiry or his own initial reticence. In other 
words, he's making this up, a fact that dramatically changes the sort of ques- 
tions we need to ask about the passage. Specifically, we need to ask not only 
why Aelred chooses to treat this issue but also why he is so careful to represent 


12 English: Aelred of Rievaulx, Dialogue on the Soul, tr. C.H. Talbot (Cistercian Fathers Series) 
(Collegeville MN: 1981), 60; Latin: Aelredi Rievallensis, Opera Omnia, 1: Opera Ascetica, ed. 
A. Hoste, OSB. and C.H. Talbot, Corpus Christianorum Continuatio Medievalis, Vol. 1 
(Turnholt, Belgium: 1971): Dic, rogo te, de ipsius origine quid sentias, et unde venit in 
corpus; nam quando, satis dixisti [I.51 [700]). References to Aelred's Dialogus de Anima 
will be taken from these editions and cited in text, as above. An in-text notation “cf. Talbot" 
indicates that I have silently adjusted the Talbot translation. 

13 Iwill refer to the character in the Dialogus as "Aelredus" to distinguish him from the 
author of the treatise. 

14 Nolo me in hanc ingerere quaestionem, quam sanctus Augustinus inconcussam 
reliquit: utrum scilicet anima sit de traduce, an creentur quotidie novae. (Talbot, 60; I.50 
[700]). 
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himself as unwilling to treat it? Surely the gesture is, at least in part, a show of 
deference to Augustine, ille doctor preclarissimus, that most eminent doctor; 
Aelred will not rush in where Augustine feared to tread. That said, reverence 
for Augustine is only part of Aelred's motive for the move, as we'll see below.!5 

What follows Aelredus' grudging agreement to take up the issue is a brisk *dou- 
ble" exposition of the topic that draws heavily on de Genesi ad litteram. Aelredus' 
two passes at the question, the two iterations in my terminology, are separated by 
a short exchange in which Iohannes pleads for a clearer explanation. 

Aelredus' first iteration of the question is creative and imaginative but 
essentially direct. It begins at the end of Augustine's discussion, quoting his 
final surrender to the mystery: 


...he concludes with these words: “Having dealt with these matters as far 
as time would allow, I would be prepared to declare that the weight of 
reasons and authorities on both sides were equal or almost equal, were it 
not that the opinion of those who were influenced by the baptism of 
infants and who think that their souls are created by their parents out- 
weighs the others." These are his words.!6 


Given the nature of the topic, Aelred's choice of a direct quotation is peculiar 
here; Aelred typically paraphrases his sources or recasts their arguments 
in fresh and arresting ways (as he will do momentarily). Here he is clearly ges- 
turing towards a safe and orthodox solution to the problem by quoting 
Augustine directly and showing his own inconclusive preference for traduc- 
tionism, to which he was drawn by the circumstantial evidence of the efficacy 
of baptism. 

The gesture here suggests the subtle contrasts we need to see between 
Augustine's and Aelred's treatments of the issue. To explain, Augustine's words 


15 Aelredus had done this once before, earlier in Book I, when Iohannes asks him about 
whether there are many souls or one. He answers rather fervently: “I recognized where you 
were trying to push me, but desist, I beg you. It is a profound abyss: even if someone could 
be found who could explain it, there is scarcely anyone who can understand it (cf. Talbot, 
53): Sciebam quo me uolebas impellere, sed noli, quaeso. Abyssus est profunda nimis, 
quam etsi forte inueniatur qui euolvat, inueniri uix poterit qui intelligat. (L42 [697]). 

Aelred goes on to explain that fear of the complexity of the problem led Augustine to 
forbid his son Adeodatus to delve further into the mystery. 

16 Talbot, 61....his verbis conclusit: “His,” inquit, “quantum pro tempore potuimus pertracta- 
tis, omnia paria uel pene paria ex utroque latere rationum testimoniorumque monimenta 
pronuntiarem, nisi eorum sententia, qui animas ex parentibus creari putant, de baptismo 
parvulorum preponderaret.’ Hec ille. (1.51 [700-1]). 
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just quoted came at the conclusion of a long and searching intellectual investi- 
gation, replete with appeals to benchmarks as diverse as Aristotle, common 
sense, piety, fidelity to scripture and tradition. Augustine's 4th century readers 
were educated Christians living in a diverse culture full of very smart people 
waiting to challenge the Christians at every turn. Such readers, Augustine knew, 
must be given both the ammunition to stand toe- to- toe with intellectual oppo- 
nents, and the humility and faithfulness to accept durus sententias or diffi- 
cult doctrines when they reach beyond human reason. When Aelred invokes 
Augustine 800 years later, quoting his very words, he is doing so in a very differ- 
ent culture and environment. Iohannes may be curious and uncertain, but he 
is a committed Christian and a monk of Rievaulx; his interior struggles and 
doubts are different from the challenges felt by Augustine's first readers. The 
difference may be summed up in the final words of Aelred's quote: while 
Augustine wants us to see he is withdrawing from the debate about the soul 
because he cannot solve it and wishes to honor the sacrament of Baptism, 
Aelred quotes his act of withdrawal as inherently and intrinsically authoritative: 
"[h]ec ille,” so said he. 

The passage also signals both a continuity and an evolution of the deductive 
strategy that was so prominent in Augustine. Passages like Augustine's medita- 
tion on Jeremiah are missing here in the Dialogus, but not because Aelred has 
any less reverence for Jewish scripture. With a broader and deeper patristic 
tradition available to him (and with purposes other than the exegesis of a 
scriptural text), Aelred can interact with scripture less intensely than Augustine 
did. At the same time, however, that broader and deeper tradition places extra 
burdens on Aelred, offering more authorities that require engagement. As he 
guides Iohannes through Augustine's treatment of the soul, Aelredus echoes 
that same deductive procession from authority to insight and calling on 
Iohannes both to respect and engage with “that most eminent doctor.” 

Having established Augustine's and his own position, Aelred moves on—or 
rather off—into what looks initially like a scholastic digression into words and 
their connotations: 


But I would like you to know this: that those who affirm that the soul is 
infused by traduction in such a way that it is prepared and produced with 
the body and that in regard to its substance receives more and less are in 
error, and I would not say that about the rational soul at all.!? 


17 Hoc autem te scire uolo, quod hi, qui animam sic dicunt esse de traduce, ut cum corpore 
seminetur uel fundatur, suscipiatque secundum substantiam maius et minus, errant, nec 
ullo modo de anima rationali id dixerim. (Talbot, 61; I.51 [701]). 
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This is, in my view, the crucial moment in the Dialogus’ discussion of the con- 
ception of the soul: at this very point, the argument shifts ever so slightly, from 
the issue of the conception of the soul per se to the disparate positions on the 
question held by different bodies of thinkers. Notice the structure of the sen- 
tence just quoted: while it makes a point about orthodoxy, it makes this point 
in the form of a commentary on hii, qui...dicunt, on those who say this or that. 
They err who say that the parents provide the substance of the rational soul, 
avers Aelred; this is something nec ullo modo...dixerim, something I would 
never say. 

This movement, from judging ideas to judging those who would give voice 
to them, reminds us of Augustine's repeated appeals to fidelity and piety, but 
here the equivalence—you are what you say—takes on a distinctly pastoral 
turn. Aelred well understands Augustine's point that, in matters this obscure, 
we need to focus our energies more on the pious labor of the mind than to 
reaching the goal of a clear and luminous answer, a liquidam sententiam.!? 
Here the abbot is doing his duty as the shepherd of his monks, reminding 
Iohannes of Augustine's and his own paternal/pastoral authority: Iohannes' 
doubts and uncertainties, in the end, are not as important as the joy and fidel- 
ity embodied in what he says, what he proclaims. 

In the strictest terms, this is not “theological talk,’ just as Augustine's three 
books in De Genesi ad litteram were not. The sempiternal truths of the faith are 
not properly reduced to things “one might say" or not, nor is their truth value 
to be judged by who would say them or not. No, this is, properly, not theology 
at all but an individual mind grappling with a mystery, feeling his way in a 
place beyond certainty. In a sense, it is—recalling de Genesi ad litteram—a sort 
of exhalation or breath- a flatus—that connotes less about the topic under 
discussion than it does about the speaker. 

Aelredus goes on in precisely these same terms, moving subtly away from 
prescriptive theological pronouncement and occupying a rhetorical or seman- 
tic frontier in which words are subject to spectra of definitions and these 
choices define not only words but those who use them. In doing so he moves 
from real to hypothetical people and positions: 


18 The phrase is Augustine's, from de Genesi ad litteram. It comes at the conclusion of his 
treatment of the human soul: “So with God's help let us undertake a more thorough 
examination of this question; and even if we do not end with a limpid judgment [liq- 
uidam...sententiam|] which leaves no room at all for any further doubt, let us see if we 
cannot perhaps come to a conclusion of such general acceptability that it would not be 
absurd for us to hold it until something more certain emerges" (Hill, 402). 
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...those who hold that the soul is infused by traduction because the power 
of the sense, without which the soul cannot be kept united to the body, 
draws its matter from the body because of fire and air, both of which are 
latent in the human seed, are not saying anything too unreasonable....? 


A sentence like this reminds us how distant we are from the world of Aelred, a 
world where the brightest and best might say that “air and fire" are latent in the 
human seed, but in this very way the sentence points away from its content 
and towards its lucent meaning for Aelred. For Aelred the Christian humanist, 
words or phrases may or may not reveal truths about the world, but they will 
unerringly reveal truths about those who say them. Parents' love energizing 
their child's soul may or may not be true, but saying such a thing speaks vol- 
umes about who the speaker is or is not. So the truth value of a proposition is 
a function not of its accurate reporting of objective reality but, according to 
Aelredus, is a function of the beliefs of the speaker and of the effective defini- 
tions of the words the speaker uses: for people who believe N, provided they 
define N in a specific way, what those people say is not absurd. 

Aelred makes essentially the same move in the next sentences of the trea- 
tise, starting with a hypothetical mindset and building a position on the soul 
from it. He suggests that, “if you could think (si possis cogitare) of sense as 
existing midway between flesh and spirit (medium...inter carnem et animam), 
then you could imagine sense acting as a glue holding body and soul together 
(quasi gluten quo anima miscetur corpori, et tenetur in corpore 1.51” [Talbot, 61; 
701]). In other words, if your vis imaginativa permits you to conceive of A, then 
can't you also imagine A5? Beyond the rhetoric and semantics of the passage, 
the image of gluten is noteworthy. The bold image is not to be found in 
Augustine?? and represents an attempt to approach the question through 


19 Tli uero qui dicunt ideo eam esse de traduce, quia uis illa sentiendi, sine qua anima teneri 
non posset in corpore, materiam habet ex corpore propter ignem et aerem quae etiam 
latent in illo semine, si uerbum traducis huic poterit covnuenire sententiae, non est 
absurdum quod dicunt. (Talbot, 61; I.51 [701]). 

20 Indeed, if anything, Augustine leans strongly in the opposite direction, accompanying his 
discussion of traduction with an extended discussion of Galatians 537, Flesh struggles 
against spirit, spirit against flesh, in complete opposition, one to another; and so you do not 
do that which you desire to do (Caro enim concupiscit adversus spiritum, spiritus autem 
adversus carnem: hec enim sibi invicem adversantur, ut non quecumque vultis, illa faciatis") 
and includinga frank treatment of the fact that many infants are conceived ignobly. Nothing 
could be further than Aelred's (rather naive) description of parental affectus. In other con- 
texts, Augustine memorably associates gluten or glue with the binding love of the Holy 
Spirit: See Joseph T. Lienhard, SJ, “The Glue Itself Is Charity’: Ps 62:9 in Augustine's Thought,” 
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metaphor. It is highly questionable physics—even for the 12th century—but 
this fact only locates it the more firmly in Aelred's unique recasting of the 
problem as a mystery whose solution defines the thinker. 

In the same vein, Aelredus goes on to perhaps the most startling suggestion 
of the passage, that this latent binding power of sense is the product of the 
affectus or attraction of the parents, that gluten which, proceeding invisibly 
and immaterially from the love of the father and the mother (que ex paterno 
maternoque affectu invisibiliter incorporaliterque procedens 1.52 [Talbot, 61; 
701]), binds body and soul. Here is a striking instance of the importance Aelred 
attaches to affectus, that desire or attraction that defines us as creatures for 
good or ill.?! The person who can think these things, he says, can rest in a solu- 
tion to the question. 

Not surprisingly, Iohannes protests at this point?? and asks the abbot—at 
the risk of being a nuisance—to explain it again, and Aelredus complies with 
what I call the second iteration of the question. This is a different approach to 
the problem altogether that depends not on metaphor but on analogy and syl- 
logism centering on the concept of latency. Nature, Aelredus explains, is full of 
latency: seeds grow into plants, and the embryo (humani corporis semen, 1.54 
[701]) grows into the human person. In this seed are the latent powers to pro- 
duce bones and teeth and sense and reason. How different is it, then, asks 
Aelredus, to imagine a latent power, more powerful yet less substantial, that 
proceeds not from physical congress but from invisible and incorporeal affec- 
tion (potentior atque subtilior, non de concumbentium carne, sed affectu proce- 
dens inuisibiliter et incorporaliter 1.57 |702])? In other words, Aelredus' second 
pass at explaining the question of the soul actually begins where the first 
ended: not with the problem but with the thinker. If you accept the latent 
power of the seed, asks Aelredus, how can you decline to accept a more power- 
ful latency that produces greater results? The appeal here to logic and consis- 
tency gently displaces the concepts themselves—which may or may not simply 
be beyond human capacity—to those who espouse this view or that view. 


in Augustine: Presbyter Factus Sum, Collectanea Augustiniana, ed. Joseph T. Lienhard, SJ, 
Earl C. Muller SJ, Roland J. Teske, SJ (New York: 1993) 375-84. 

21  SeeJohn R. Sommerfeldt, Aelred of Rievaulx: Pursuing Perfect Happiness (New York: 2005), 
esp. p. 22f. Sommerfeldt's careful discussion of affectus is in contrast to more "liberal" 
treatments that begin to move Aelred away from the ethical mainstream. Also useful here 
is Dennis Tamburello's chapter on Bernard of Clairvaux' doctrine of the will as definitive 
or constituent of the person (“Divine Grace and Human Freedom,” in Dennis E. 
Tamburello, OFM, Bernard of Clairvaux: Essential Writings [New York: 2000]), 39-58. 

22  L53 [Talbot, 62; 7o1]. 
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The optative *couldn't you imagine" is really an invitation to accept one's 
human limitations and embrace—hug, if you will—an idea that reflects what 
sort of person we are. It is thus an invitation to faith illuminating inquiry, and 
the homely, self-conscious metaphor of the gluten or glue reminds us that we 
need to settle, in the end, for images, approximations, inexactitudes. 

This discussion late in Book I of the Dialogus is the place where Aelred 
explicitly invokes de Genesi ad litteram and its acquiescence in striving for 
answers that never quite emerge; but, as a dialogue, Aelred's treatise offers a 
number of other opportunities for him to model the intellectual labor of 
Christian humanism. As I noted earlier, these moments can readily be mis- 
taken for warm, gentle "dramatic" touches in the dialogue, but the Dialogus, 
like Spiritale Amicitia, is not a play: insofar as there can be said to be "charac- 
ters" in the dialogue, they are present as part of the philosophical exposition 
and only incidentally dramatic constructs.?? 

With this caveat in mind, a number of other moments in the dialogue emerge 
as embodiments of Aelred's version of Augustine's concept of joyful, communal, 
and humble intellectual labor, from which we might look briefly at two. The first 
occurs a few pages after the discussion of the conception of the soul, early in 
Book 11 as Aelredus and Iohannes are discussing the faculties of the mind. 
Iohannes is being more than a little obtuse here, apparently so that Aelred the 
author has an excuse to inject some visceral energy into the discussion. 
Specifically, Iohannes complains that he does not understand how sin is possible 
for a rational being: if humans have reason, he argues, and sin is inherently unrea- 
sonable, then how is it possible for a human person to commit a sin? Aelredus' 
first pass at the answer is a sort of conventional exercise in distinction-making: 


You are mistaken. You ignore the fact that reason is spoken of in two 
senses. Reason according to its nature is so called because it makes a man 
rational and makes him able to distinguish between right and wrong. 
If he could not make this distinction, he would be unable to commit sin. 
Reason is also so called according to its act of judgement, by which it 
approves of what would be approved and reprehends what should be 
reprehended.?4 


23 On the dramatic, "humorous" characters of the Spiritale Amicitia, see J. Stephen Russell, 
"The Dialogic of Aelred's Spiritual Friendship,” Cistercian Studies Quarterly 47.1 (2012), 
47-69. 

24  Falleris, nesciens duobus modis dici rationem. Dicitur enim ratio secundum naturam, 
qua efficit ut homo rationalis sit, possitque discernere inter bonum et malum, quod si non 
posset, nullo modo peccare potuisset. Dicitur et secundum iudicium, quo et reprobanda 
reprobat, et approbat approbanda. (Talbot, 83; II.22 [714]). 
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This is an important distinction, between a faculty or ability and the specific 
uses to which individuals put the faculty: in will appear again in a few pages as 
the distinction between the faculty of vision and specific sights or acts of look- 
ing (Talbot, 85f; II.26 [715f]). The self-conscious, chiming structure of the final 
sentence seems intended to illustrate the natural and self-evident actions of an 
ordered ratio. The distinction is not a particularly challenging one and yet 
Aelred makes his novice notably obtuse in confronting it. Iohannes rather 
numbly declares his opacity: “I am not quite sure what you are saying" (IL22 
[Talbot, 83]).25 What the abbot says in response to this initiates the oddest and 
probably the funniest exchange in the treatise: 


AELREDUS. How do you know that adultery is evil? 

IOHANNES. For the simple reason that I would not like to be the victim 
of it. 
AELREDUS. So you know it by reason. 

IOHANNES. Certainly. 

AELREDUS. If you lacked reason, you would not know what adultery was 
and you would not know that it was evil. 

IOHANNES. That is true.26 


Itis not really possible to miss the gentle playfulness of the passage. The abbot 
has just finished expounding the distinction between the ability to reason and 
the individual fruits of individual acts of reason, when his novice unwittingly 
illustrates the very gulf he has been describing. What follows is that most 
unphilosophical of questions—especially between monks—"how do you 
know that adultery is evil (Unde scis malum esse adulterium)? To freeze time 
for a short space, we might pause to consider—or maybe handicap—the pos- 
sible answers a 12th century monk might make to this question: 


Itis against God's commandment. 
It is destructive of the social order. 
It entails an explicit breaking of sacred vows. 


25 | IOANNES. Non mihi satis darent ea quae dicis. (11.22 [714]). 
26 . AELREDVS. Vnde scis malum esse adulterium? 
IOANNES. Ea ratione, quod nollem id pati. 
AELREDVS. Ratione igitur. 
IOANNES. Ita prorsus. 
AELREDVS. Si careres ratione, nescires quid esset adulterium, nec malum esse 
adulterium. 
IOANNES. Verum est. (Talbot, 83; II.22 [714]). 
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It follows from loving something more than God. 
It follows from a capitulation of ratio and voluntas to carnal desires. 


I could go on, but the the point is fairly clear: the list would have to be pretty 
long before we would get to ea ratione, nollem id pati ("Here's why: I wouldn't 
want it to happen to me"). Iohannes' ratio, a neatly disguised Golden Rule, is 
honest, innocent, and completely unexpected, which requires us to wonder 
why Aelred the author derails his discussion in this way. The reason— 
Aelred's ratio—in the end is the same as Augustine's: he wants to show us 
how faithful human people ought to labor to comprehend God's creation. 
They can alternately sound sophisticated or innocent, scholastic or suburban:?? 
what matters is that they are engaging earnestly in the blessed labor of 
exploring God's creation. And here, when the thinker in Iohannes went 
numb, the wise abbot startled him into another road by asking him a ques- 
tion as a man. 

At this point the abbot's register changes dramatically, from the barbaris- 
mus?? of the earlier question to the suddenly sophisticated play on ratio. While 
we may think of the word principally as referring to a faculty of mind, its first 
sense is “reckoning, account or computation,” the act of reasoning as distinct 
from the faculty of reason.?? 

At first glance this passage might seem not to resemble the abortive exposi- 
tion of the origin of the soul, but its roots are the same, the affirmation that it 
is whole people—strengths and weaknesses, abilities and disabilities—who 
arrive to engage in the faithful labor of the mind. By punning on ratio, Aelred 
dramatizes how our messy human minds can only approximate the inorganic 
structures of ethics and metaphysics, and the gentle play on words serves to 
remind the reader that there may be times when ratio might seem offline or 
powered-down, but it is always at work alongside memoria and voluntas. 


27  lintendthe term as Aelred would have encountered it, in Cicero, connoting attitudes that 
lie between the urban and the rustic. On suburbanus see Lewis and Short Online, http:// 
www.perseus.tufts.edu, “barbarismus.” 

28 Inthe tradition beginning with Horace’ Ars Poetica, barbarismus is associated not simply 
with uncouth or incorrect pronunciation but with what we might call a stylistic or rhe- 
torical down-leveling of diction, not unlike the self-conscious colloquialism inserted into 
a speech for effect; see James J. Murphy, Rhetoric in the Middle Ages: A History from Saint 
Augustine to the Renaissance (Berkeley: 1981), esp. 29-37. 

29 On ratio see Lewis and Short Online, http:/ /www.perseus.tufts.edu, "ratio." It is worth not- 
ing that the distinction here, between ratio the faculty and ratio the individual fallible 


nu 


action of the faculty, is exactly that of the “two senses” “...nesciens duobus modis dici 


rationem...” treated above: see note 23. 
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A final instance of this *anthropological" dialogic in the Dialogus occurs 
only a few pages later in Book r1. Like the previous example, it comes at a 
moment of dense philosophical exposition and deflects attention from the 
content of the dialogue to the behaviors of the fictional characters. Aelred has 
spent several paragraphs carefully detailing the interactions of ratio and volun- 
tas and reaches a ringing conclusion: 


AELREDUS. You see, then, that in order for a man to act well or ill two 
faculties must work at the same time, reason and will. 
IOHANNES. Nothing could be more true.39 


An exchange like this is virtually a paradigm of the philosophic dialogue that 
has its ultimate origins with Plato. In Roman and medieval writers the stereo- 
types of magister and discipulus became even stricter, with the latter role 
devolving into that of the catechetical prompter, either offering a new topic for 
discussion or a version of “Nihil verior" (“nothing could be more true"). And it 
is at precisely this moment that the dialogue suddenly seems to veer off into 
what seems a digression: 


That is why, for the purpose of showing that there is one thing in man 
to which good and bad may be attributed, a word has been formed from 
these two faculties, reason and will, which is called free-choice.?! 


Like the other examples from both Augustine and Aelred, the passage here 
threatens to compromise content for form: although Iohannes has uncondi- 
tionally accepted the truth that reason and will work together in making 
ethical decisions, it is nonetheless important for Aelredus to illustrate the 
synergy of the two faculties with linguistic evidence. To show that there is a 
singular something (aliquid unum) from which both good and evil come, 
their joining together (confectum) has been given a name (nomen), free will 
(or liberum arbitrum). The rhetorical move here subtly recalls Augustine's 
arguments on the conception of the soul (as well as Aelred's), specifically 


30 . AELREDVS. Vides ergo ut homo bene faciat uel male, duo simul operari, rationem et 
uoluntatem. 
IOANNES. Nihil uerius. (Talbot, 87; 11.27 [716]). 

31 X AELREDVS. Quocirca, ut aliquid unum ostenderetur in homine, cui ascriberetur malum 
meritum uel bonum, ex his duobus, uoluntate scilicet et ratione, illud confectum est 
nomen, quod dicitur liberum arbitrium, ... (Talbot, 87; 11.28 [717]). 
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the moments where abstract ideas are gently replaced by “those who hold" 
this or that position, "those who would say" this or that formula. Aelredus 
continues: 


By this one term two things are signified without which there can be 
no merit either good or bad: namely freedom, which resides in man's 
will; and judgment, which belongs to his reason. If either of these is 
lacking, a man can act neither well nor ill. Just as reason and will are 
natural goods, therefore, so is free choice, which issues from both of 
them.?? 


The repetition makes it clear that Aelredus finds the idea attractive and seems 
to use it as almost a mnemonic, representing the seamless synergy of the two 
faculties symbolized in the single two-word term.?? Beyond this, there is an 
unmistakable aesthetics to the passage. The idea of human people using the 
single term to denote the cooperative action of the two faculties is beautiful to 
Aelredus, a representation of the human labor to comprehend the ineffable 
that we have been following from the beginning of the essay. 

As if to be certain we see this point, Aelred had Iohannes misbehave again 
at this very instant, and receive a surprising rebuke from Aelredus. The abbot 
has just finished the lovingly rendered description of liberum arbitrum above 
when Iohannes says: 


IOHANNES. Then what does grace do? 

AELREDUS. Not so fast. Since you already know about the judgment of 
reason, consider for a moment the freedom of the will and thus fuse the 
properties of each into the one term, free-choice.?* 


32  ..quo uno nomine duo significantur, sine quibus nec bonum meritum esse potest, nec 
malum, id est, libertas quam homo habet ex uoluntate, iudicium quod habet ex ratione, 
quia si alterutro careret, nec bene facere posset, nec male. Sicut igitur et ratio et uoluntas 
bona sunt naturae, ita profecto liberum arbitrium, quod ex illis procedit, bonum naturae 
est: ... (Talbot, 87; II.28 [717]). 

33 Like a number of other spots in this section of the Dialogus, there is here a gentle but 
persistent catechesis on the Trinity. Aelredus has already compared the three faculties of 
mind to the persons of the Trinity, and the language here equally evokes the idea of mul- 
tiplicity in singularity. 

34 IOANNES. Quid igitur agit gratia? 

AELREDVS. Ne festines. Sed quoniam tibi satis notum est iudicium rationis, iam consid- 
era libertatem uoluntatis, et sic utriusque proprietatem in unius liberi arbitrii nomen 
refunde. (Talbot, 88; II.28 [718]). 
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The key words here are iam considera, “consider for a moment” in the Talbot 
translation. Nothing in the Latin directly corresponds to the English "for a 
moment" iam (“presently, for now") with the imperative carries a note of 
urgency or dissatisfaction.?5 In effect, as Bernard did for Pope Eugenius,?6 
Aelred is calling on his discipulus to slow down, attend to the mystery of volun- 
tas as he did to ratio, and then actively to consider how the term liberum arbi- 
trium fuses the actions of these two faculties. 

John seems to understand consideratione intuitively, for he responds in 
terms of the pleasure the exercise will bring him: 


IOHANNES. Nothing would please me better. 

AELREDUS. The rational will is so free that it cannot be compelled to do 
anything either by man, the devil, an angel or any other creature, for God 
himself, from the moment he bestowed it, neither took it away, nor 
increased nor diminished it. So the will can never be forced and nothing 
can be extorted from it.3” 


It should be clear that Aelredus' exposition of free-choice offers nothing new; 
in keeping with the idea of consideratione, it is slow, careful, even lingering, 
content to stroll through the idea rather than accept and move on: ne festines, 
no hurrying! Aelredus warns. Stepping back from the text a bit, it is clear that 
nothing could be more irrelevant to the exposition of ideas than this stopping 
to catch our breath, marveling at how human people have adopted a single 
term for the combined actions of the faculties, and pausing further to wonder 
at the purity and power of those faculties at work. The effect is more subtle 
than Augustine's warnings that our powers might fail us or that we must 
“believe, that we might know,” but in the end, all of these rhetorical moves 
come from the same set of insights: the labor of working to know God is hope- 
less, endless, and breathless: for living human people it is doomed to failure, 
but the labor itself is sanctifying and enriching. Aelred takes Augustine's own 


35 See Lewis and Short Online, http://www.perseus.tufts.edu, “jam,” with imperative. 

36 At the center of Five Books on Consideration, Bernard of Clairvaux insists on the impor- 
tance of vacare consideratione, or taking time for consideration; see J. Stephen Russell, 
"Piety's Dance: The Cardinal Virtues in Bernard's De consideratione," Cistercian Studies 
Quarterly 494 (2014), pp. 

37 IOANNES. Nihil Ilbentius uelim audire. 

AELREDVS. Tam libera est rationalis uoluntas, ut nec ab homine, nec a daemone, nec ab 
angelo, nec ab aliqua creatura cogi possit ad aliquid, quippe cum nec ipse Deus, ex quo 
eam dedit, nec abstulit, nec auxit, nec minuit. Nunquam igitur uoluntas cogi potest, nun- 
quam ab ea aliquid poterit extorqueri. (Talbot, 88; II.28 [718]). 
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processes and even many of his topics, and changes their thrust from the cog- 
nitive to the psychological: Aelredus' discussion brings Iohannes and all his 
readers through doubt and affirmation to a moment of self-defining voluntas, 
an act of will that literally makes you who you are. 

In other words, what Aelred is doing here is, in fact, what he is always 
doing—always, in all of his writings—molding the minds of his monastic 
"sons" in the charism of Citeaux. From beginning to end of his reconsideration 
of Augustine, Aelred models the Cistercians' organic, dynamic theology: to 
explore mysteries in community and embrace the unimaginable in joy. The 
Aelredus of the Dialogus models this first in his reluctance to take up the issue 
at all. He then uses the issue as a model of the overarching, inconclusive love 
that is the mark of Cistercian teaching, asking Iohannes if he is the kind of 
person who can embrace this answer to one of life's great mysteries. The 
answer is both definitive and transformative, both reaching for the divine and 
ennobling the human. Aelred's organic image of the "little Trinity" of reason, 
will, and memory attached to human flesh by the glue of love—and even love 
realized as the union of mother and father— brings all these loves together in 
a totalizing vision. 

Such an organic synthesis of thinking, yearning, and believing is a charac- 
teristic pillar of Aelred's thought. Our unique palette of ratio and affectus, 
mixed and governed by voluntas, not only defines what we do but who we are: 
intellectual and ethical processes and choices are "invisible and incorporeal” 
constituents of our selfhood. This idea, of the will, reason and desire defining a 
person in a liminal, crucial moment, sits at the center of one of Aelred's most 
memorable sermons: 


Perhaps at the time the angel came, she was holding the text of Isaiah in 
her hands; perhaps she was then studying the prophecy which declares: 
Behold a virgin shall conceive and bear a son and his name will be called 
Emmanuel. I think that at this moment these [words of the] Scriptures 
were producing a very appealing conflict in her heart. I think that when 
she read that it was to come to pass that a certain virgin would give birth 
to the Son of God, secretly and with some fear she longed that she might 
be that virgin. But at the same time she considered herself utterly unwor- 
thy of being granted such a privilege. [20] Charity conflicted with fear; 
devotion with humility. At one moment she almost despaired through 
overwhelming fear; at the next, through the overwhelming desire she 
drew from it, she could not but hope. First, devotion moved her to pre- 
sume to it, but then her great humility moved her to hesitate. It was then, 
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when she was in this moment of hesitation, this wavering, this longing, 
that the angel came to her and said: Hail, full of grace.® 


Surely Aelred is aware of the subtle harmony of these two mysteries of 
Christianity, incarnation and ensoulment, two cohabitations of the divine and 
the human. Mary's humble and heroic submission to God at the Annunciation 
happens when the desire and attraction she feels towards God— her affec- 
tus—irradiates and defines her as creature, as woman, as theodokos. In other 
words, this Galilean woman's response to an idea, a response that includes 
both reason and desire, becomes the central defining moment and the turning 
point of her life. The secret of the Dialogus de Anima is that Aelred gives 
Iohannes and all his readers a gentle artificial version of this defining moment. 
In rehashing Augustine's struggles with the conception of the soul, Aelred 
shows his readers how what they say, what they believe, and what they can 
make themselves imagine, defines them as men and women before God, even 
if they don't solve a theological puzzle. Their human attraction to the divine, 
their desire to learn and rest in the truth, becomes the gluten that holds them 
together as people of God. 


38 Sermon on the Annunciation, IX.19-20, from Aelred of Rievaulx, The Liturgical Sermons: 
The First Clairvaux Collection: Advent—All Saints, tr., Theodore Berkeley, osco and Basil 
Pennington, Osco, Cistercian Fathers Series 58 (Kalamazoo, MI: 2001), 161-2. 


CHAPTER 10 


Imago Dei: Nature, Grace, and Glory According to 
Thomas Aquinas 


Benjamin Smith 
Aquinas College 


10.1 Introduction 


Christian humanism is specifically religious and theological doctrine about 
anthropology. It addresses questions about human nature and human dignity and 
to this end it marshals and employs the resource of Christian tradition. However, 
historically Christian humanism has engaged non-Christian traditions including 
philosophy. One reason among others is the Incarnation, which indicates the dig- 
nity and importance of the human person in the divine economy. The theological 
anthropology of Thomas Aquinas is an exemplary illustration of Christian human- 
ism, for it combines Trinitarian theology, Augustinian psychology, and Aristotelian 
metaphysics. As such, Thomas’s doctrine is specifically Christian, philosophical 
rigorous, and engaged with a broad range of questions and interlocutors. 
According to Thomas Aquinas, the nobility (dignity) of the human person is 
based on the doctrine that man is created imago Dei. In the teaching of Thomas, 
imago Dei is not a literary device or a metaphor of human experience. It is a 
metaphysical truth about the being and spiritual operations of the intellectual 
soul, which gives him dignity or even better nobility in the metaphysical hier- 
archy of reality. Unsurprisingly, this medieval doctrine cuts across many of the 
modern trends in theology. It is metaphysical because it addresses the ques- 
tion of reality, not just narrative meaning or historical experience; it is scholas- 
tic because it employs logical argument and Aristotelian and Neoplatonic 
metaphysics; it is intellectualist because of its Augustinian account of the 
Trinity and its focus on the intellectual soul; and it is anti-Pelagian because of 
its emphasis on grace. This doctrine provides a metaphysical, theological, and 
therefore universal basis for affirming human nobility in God’s original cre- 
ative purpose and at the same time resists Pelagian temptations to universal- 
ism, spiritual entitlement, and an exaggerated sense of human autonomy! 


1 ST 1.93.1-2, 93.2 ad 3, 93.4, 93.6, 93.7. It is commonly stipulated that humanism consists in the 


affirmation of the dignity of the human person. Christian humanism affirms the value of 
human nature on the basis of Christian revelation. Thomas's doctrines regarding imago Dei 
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However, it must be admitted that Thomas's doctrine of imago Dei is not 
intended to be a literal exposition of the historical meaning of Genesis 1:26. In 
its historical-literal meaning, imago Dei probably meant that *man is the crea- 
ture through whom God manifests his rule on earth.’ This idea seems to be 
borrowed from Egyptian royal theology in which the king is said to be an image 
of God. The implication is that the human person is created to extend and 
signify the royal rule of God; as such the human person is part of the royal 
court of God. God as the absolute sovereign of the universe, commands by His 
words the whole of creation into being, and the human person is the represen- 
tative of God's rule on earth. Thomas does not provide a literal exposition of 
this meaning; rather, he employs the technical apparatus of medieval philoso- 
phy to expound the metaphysical conditions appropriate to man's royal office. 
Accordingly, Thomas's doctrine of imago Dei is a philosophical-theological 
defense and explanation of the Biblical meaning of imago Dei? As such, 
Thomas's doctrine is indirectly Biblical even if it is not exegetical.* 

As shall become evident, the intellectual soul, as imago Dei, bestows on 
the human person the dignity of uniquely participating in God's royal rule 
and having God as Father through creation, grace, and glory? As such, man 


affirms the value of human nature on the basis of Christian revelation and as such, consti- 
tutes a medieval doctrine of Christian humanism broadly construed. Of course, it would be 
anachronistic to identify this doctrine with the doctrine and practices of Renaissance 
Christian humanists like Erasmus, Thomas More, and John Colet. Nevertheless, insofar as 
Thomas's theology affirms the intrinsic value of humanity and human things, it may be 
described as a form of Christian humanism from a doctrinal and substantive perspective. 
But, Thomas does not assume that universal human nobility necessarily entails the suffi- 
ciency of human nature. 

2 Herbert G. May and Bruce M. Metzger, "Genesis" in The New Oxford Annotated Bible with the 
Apocrypha: Revised Standard Version (Oxford, 1977), 2. 

3 Ibid. See also: C.F. Keil and F. Delitzsche, Commentary on the Old Testament, vol. 1, Pentatuch 
(1866-1891; reprint, Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 2006), 38-39; Eugene H. Maly, “Genesis” in The 
Jerome Biblical Commentary, (eds.) R. Brown, J. Fitzmyer, R. Murphy, C. Deputati (Englewood 
Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1968), 16—21; Sinclair Ferguson, The Christian Life: A Doctrinal Introduction 
(1981, reprint: Carlisle: Banner of Truth Trust, 2009), 10-14; W. Lee Humphreys, The Character 
of God in the Book of Genesis (Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 2001), 24-30; Bruce 
R. Reichenbach, “Genesis 1 as Theological-Political Narrative of Kingdom Establishment,” 
Bulletin for Biblical Research 134 (2003) 47—69. 

4 Itisimportant to note that this is consistent with Thomas's understanding of the theologian's 
use of philosophy. For Thomas, sacra doctrina simply is the exposition of God's own wisdom 
revealed in the Bible, albeit the theologian is entitled to use philosophical arguments in this 
task for pedagogical and apologetic reasons. 

5 ST I-Il.91.2. 
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possesses metaphysical nobility. Unlike unintelligent creatures, man is a ruler; 
man governs himself and all of physical creation; and among all of material 
creation he is uniquely capable of freely submitting to God. In this way man is 
compared to the irrational creatures as the noble and free is compared to the 
servile; the human person is uniquely capable of loving God as Father and 
freely extending His royal reign." For Thomas, the master of metaphysics and 
medieval theologian, this means within the metaphysical hierarchy of reality, 
man belongs to the metaphysical nobility of creation: those who rule freely 
participate in divine providence, and may even become adopted sons of God.® 


10.2 Trinitarian Doctrine 


To understand the doctrine imago Dei, it is necessary to consider briefly the 
basic elements of Thomas's teaching about intellect and Trinitarian theology. 
God is the first cause and subsistent being— pure act, perfect, simple, immu- 
table, and eternal. As such, God is perfectly immaterial and, since only intel- 
lectual being is immaterial, it follows that God must be intellectual. For 
Thomas, intellect is the capacity to conceptualize the abstract and universal, 
but this would not be possible if intellect was the act of a physical body, because 
body already has a determined form, which determines it to the singular. If 
intellect was material, it could not "take in the forms of other things" and even 
the consideration of its own form would be this consideration of this form. But 
God is the most immaterial of beings. Therefore, it is right to say that God is 
perfectly intellectual.? And since God is perfectly simple, God's act of under- 
standing is identical with His essence. God is subsistent understanding. It fol- 
lows that the divine essence includes everything strictly proper to intellect, but 
without complexity, mutability, etc. Starting with this foundation, Thomas 
develops his Trinitarian theology according to his doctrine of intellect, which 


6 sT L33.3; 96.1. In articulating this doctrine, Thomas achieved a scholastic synthesis of 
Byzantine, patristic, and Neoplatonic Christian teaching. See: A.N. Williams, “Deification in 
the Summa theologiae: A Structural Interpretation of the Prima Pars,” The Thomist, vol. 61 
(1997): 219-255. 

7 ST I-ILg1.2. 

8 Jean-Pierre Torrell, O.P. St Thomas Aquinas, vol. 2, Spiritual Master, trans. Robert Royal 
(Washington, D.C., 2003), 202—204, 236, 310-314. See also: Servais Pinckaers, O.P., "Aquinas on 
the Dignity of the Human Person,” in The Pinckaers Reader, (eds.) J. Berkman and C. Titus, 
trans. Sr. Mary Thomas Noble, O.P., C. Titus, Michael Sherwin, O.P., and H. Connolly 
(Washington, D.C., 2005): 144-163. 

9 STla144. 
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uniquely synthesizes elements from the Aristotelian and Augustinian tradi- 
tions. From Aristotle, Thomas learned that knowing is through intentional 
identity (not confrontation) and learned to carefully distinguish the potencies, 
acts, and habits of intellect. From Augustine, he learned that the created intel- 
lect produces an internal *word" by its act of understanding; he learned to 
describe the Trinity according to an analogy to intellect; and he learned that 
human intellect as a participation of divine intellect possesses a share of eter- 
nal reason. 

Thomas identified three eminent intellectual acts: understanding, internal 
word (the eminent product of understanding), and the consequent motion of 
intellectual appetite (love). The material object of human intellect is material 
substance. It follows that it is directly oriented to the singular contingent, and 
sensible, and for these reasons the material objects of human intellect are nei- 
ther intelligible nor the medium of rational demonstration (or science accord- 
ing to scholastic methodology). Rather the special capacity of the human 
intellect is its ability to produce a medium through which material substances 
may be understood and known with demonstrative certitude. This medium 
is the internal word, which consists in a definition or judgment. This medium is 
not produced by sensation or experience; both are necessary but not sufficient. 
Rather, the internal word is produced in and through insight or what the 
ancients called “nous’—an immediate act of understanding rooted in the 
intellectual power and its first principles." Bernard Lonergan aptly described 
this as a leaping forth that illumines the sense data.!? Insight is intellect in act 
as intellect, making the potentially intelligible actually intelligible and scien- 
tifically knowable, and it is essential to recognize the role of the internal word 
in this act. Insight proceeds from the intrinsic inclination of the intellect; it is 
grounded on first principles; and it produces the interior word as its intelligible 
medium. 

The intellect actualizes the intelligible by constituting the internal word 
(definition or judgment), but, in doing so insight does not lose its simplicity of 
vision. It is not as if the intellect makes the internal word, then looks at it, and 
then moves to the thing known. Insight is achieved in the constitution of the 


10 Bernard Lonergan, “The Concept of Verbum in the Writings of St. Thomas Aquinas: V. 
Imago Dei," Theological Studies 10:3 (1949) 360—363. 

11 Regarding the role of first principles see: Thomas Aquinas, Expositio libri Posteriorum 
Analyticorum, LL 1—2, 5-6; 11, L. 20. Posterior Analytics, 1.1-2. See also: sT I-II.903 co. and ad 
3; II-ILA7.6. 

12 Bernard Lonergan, "The Concept of Verbum in the Writings of St. Thomas Aquinas,’ 
Theological Studies 7:3 (1946) 362. 
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definition or judgment. Metaphorically, intellect finishes the "lens" and "sees" 
at the same time; it cannot see without the lens, but it does not see the lens 
first; first it sees the objects understood. The intellect sees being in and through 
the one simple act of constituting the internal word, and it is in and through 
this word that intellect and being are united. And for this reason, the internal 
word is the light of the intellectual habits; it makes sense data intelligible and 
provides the groundwork for wisdom, science, art, and prudence.!? 

The third eminent intellectual act is the love that proceeds from the will. 
Will is intellectual appetite; it is ordered to the good recognized by intellect; its 
formal object is bonum universale; and the first motion of the will is love. It 
follows that when intellect produces an internal word which possesses the 
aspect of goodness, an act of will freely follows from the will. This act of love in 
the will is the root of all voluntary human action, whether contemplative or 
practical. It is the actualization that moves all the subsequent intellectual and 
volitional acts culminating in a commanded act that is external to the will 
itself. This includes the free external operations commanded by prudence in 
accordance with the judgment of conscious and natural law. In this way, love is 
the origin of those acts by which man governs his own life and participates in 
divine providence, which it must be remembered is the divine government of 
creation under eternal law. Hence, Thomas provides the premises for linking 
love and man's participation in divine government. In sum the three eminent 
acts intellectual acts give rise to all other human acts including the ordering of 
external operations. 

The three eminent intellectual acts are analogously attributable to God. 
God as subsistent intellect understands through His word, and love follows 
upon His understanding. However, in God these are not separate acts, for God 
is perfectly simple and He is nothing other than His essence. Accordingly, 
Thomas employs the language of procession, which implies origin and princi- 
ples of origin, but does not entail cause and effect, or separate product. 
Procession simply communicates the notion of coming from a principle. And 
it is reasonable to use the language of procession in this context because an 
intellectual act does not necessarily introduce division and diversification, for 
intellectual knowing is by identification not confrontation; intellect under- 
stands not by confronting the data (just taking a look at something separate 


13 Ibid., 350-355. See also: Lonergan, "The Concept of Verbum in the Writings of St. Thomas 
Aquinas: V. Imago Dei,” 366—369, 375. 

14 ST 1.82.1. See: Lonergan, “The Concept of Verbum in the Writings of St. Thomas Aquinas: 
V. Imago Dei," 376-379. See also: 1.93.7; I-IT.911-2; I-II.93.1; scG Mau; Sententia Ethicorum 
2.12.15; SE 10.12.2, 9. Torrell, 80-90, 310-314. 
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from intellect), but by intelligently appropriating the data.!5 The act of intellect 
unites and identifies the knower and thing known through appropriation; cre- 
ated intellect eminently conceives the form of other things within itself; it is 
identified with other things without ceasing to be itself. In divine, perfect, sub- 
sistent intellect this is perfectly achieved with the complete identity of know- 
ing and known. This is only possible in God because of the absolute perfection 
of divine intellect. Furthermore it is evident that it could not be otherwise in 
God. The intellectual subsistence of God implies eminent intellectual acts, but 
the simplicity of God excludes real division and composition. Thus the intel- 
lectual acts cannot be assessed as cause and effect, action and passion; they 
may only be termed processions. And since God is subsistent being these pro- 
cessions are real, and since God is perfect being and "person" is the perfection 
of being, it follows that each of the processions must be real persons.!6 Thus we 
find in God three persons: God the Father, who understands through His gen- 
erated Son, the divine internal Word, and the Holy Spirit, the divine love that 
proceeds from both.!” 

However, it must be admitted that none of this can be strictly demonstrated 
by philosophy.'8 It is possible to demonstrate the existence, immateriality, and 
intelligence of God from his effects and by way of negation. It is possible to 


15 Giles Emery, O.P., The Trinitarian Theology of St Thomas Aquinas, (Oxford, 2007), 59. See: 
ST L27.2 ad2. (Quoted by Emery). 

16 Lonergan, “Imago Dei" ... 375. “It is true that a procession intelligibilis cannot be real 
except in a mind. On the other hand, in a mind it necessarily is real, so the intelligible 
procession within the mind and the consequent relations of origin are all real. “Mental” is 
opposed to “real” only inasmuch as one prescinds from the reality of mind. Indeed, the 
divine procession of the Word is not only real but also a naturel generation. In us that 
does not hold. Our intellects are not our substance; our acts of understanding are not our 
existence; and so our definitions and affirmations are not the essence and existence of 
our children. Our inner words are just thoughts, just esse intentione of what we define and 
affirm, just intentio intellecta and not res intellecta. But in God intellect is substance and 
act of understanding is act of existence; it follows that the Word that proceeds in Him is 
of the same nature and substance as its principle, that His thought of Himself is Himself, 
that His intentio intellecta of Himself is also the res intellecta. ... In us est is just a thought, 
a judgment. But in God not only is ipsum esse the ocean of all perfection, comprehen- 
sively grasped by ipsum intelligere, in complete identity, but also perfectly expressed in a 
single Word. That Word is thought, definition, judgment and yet of the same nature as 
God who substance is intellect.’ 

17 SCG IV1.1-16. See: Lonergan, “The Concept of Verbum in the Writings of St. Thomas 
Aquinas: V. Imago Dei," 371-375. See also: Giles Emery, O.P., 57-69. 

18 Lonergan, “The Concept of Verbum in the Writings of St. Thomas Aquinas: V. Imago Dei,” 


371. 
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know that God is subsistent intelligence, but it is not possible to know exactly 
what this means in God, for the divine essence is beyond comprehension. To 
know the divine way of understanding would require knowing the divine 
essence because the latter is the cause of the former. But it is not possible to 
know the divine essence naturally. Accordingly the three eminent intellectual 
processions must be regarded as an analogous model that indicates but does 
not demonstrate the divine way of knowing and Trinitarian doctrine. The true 
certitude of this doctrine is the certitude of faith responding to God's revela- 
tion, not the certitude of intellectual understanding. This is especially impor- 
tant for learning the doctrine of imago Dei, for the certitude and primary 
meaning of this doctrine rely on revelation and Christian faith. 


10.3 The Development of Trinitarian Theology 


It is only in the light of faith that we know that the divine essence contains 
eminent intellectual processions; and it is only through faith that we know that 
God is three divine persons. Nevertheless, the eminent acts of the human intel- 
lect provide an analogous model for attaining a genuine but necessarily incom- 
plete Trinitarian doctrine. And, it is important to note that the application of 
this analogy is not arbitrary or a case of special pleading, for we can philo- 
sophically demonstrate that God is subsistent intellectual being, although we 
cannot completely understand what this means. Once Christian thinking has 
reached this point, it becomes reflectively evident that the intellectual soul is 
imago Dei. 

Given the demonstration of God's subsistent intelligence and the witness of 
Christian tradition, the analogous development of an intellectualist Trinitarian 
theology is entirely reasonable. It is also legitimate to turn and reconsider the 
intellectual soul—the basis of the analogy—as a representation or likeness of 
God, for the entire process of analogical theology is based on the likeness of 
the effect to an equivocal cause. It is important to recognize that the doctrine 
imago Deiis an outcome of reflection on the gradual development of Trinitarian 
theology. This reflective recognition is not arbitrary, either from the perspec- 
tive of Aristotelian science or Christian faith. In Aristotelian science, knowl- 
edge of the effect increases with knowledge of the cause.!? Once the intellect 
has achieved a fuller knowledge of the cause, it is perfectly logical to turn and 
reflect back on the original data and preliminary premises.?? On the other 


19 Posterior Analytics, 1.2 (71b9-16). 
20 Infact, to fail to do so would be unintelligent. 
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hand, from the perspective of faith the affirmation of imago Deiin man is given 
in the data of revelation. In his doctrine of imago Dei, Thomas brings together 
the perspectives of faith and Aristotelian science. 


10.4 Intellectual Soul 


Thomas teaches that the human intellect is a created participation of the 
uncreated light of God.?! The intellect makes the potentially intelligible actu- 
ally intelligible because, in a way, it participates in the light of the divine mind; 
it extends the divine light, not in the sense of increasing the divine light itself 
but rather in being a limited imitation of the divine light. The divine illumina- 
tion is not something that happens to the human intellect; rather the intellec- 
tual soul is a divine illumination. The intellectual soul is a quasi-divine light.2? 
This is Thomas's revision of Augustine's theory of divine illumination, and for 
Thomas and almost the entire ancient tradition, intellect is not simply an 
activity or power; it is a superior and illuminating level of being. The failure to 
recognize this nuance motivates much of the antipathy to ancient and medi- 
eval intellectualism. When Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, Augustine, and Thomas 
speak of intellect they are not simply referring to a process of calculation or 
ratiocination. Rather intellect designates a rank of being that far exceeds non- 
intellectual being.?? 

Intellectual being is per se immaterial, incorruptible, and the first cause of 
truth, understanding, wisdom, etc. Man's intellectual soul belongs to this order 
of being and as such, it is among the “divine lights."7^ It approximates the order 
of separate of substances. It is subsistent, per se separable, and per se incor- 
ruptible. The intellectual soul can become all things and yet remain what it is.25 
It is the first cause of the human body; it contains within itself, either poten- 
tially or virtually, all of the powers and parts of the bodily composite. Moreover, 
because it is intellectual it is capable of self-governance—directing and caus- 
ing its own actions and the ordering of means to ends. Accordingly, Thomas 
says that the intellectual soul participates in divine providence by freely and 


21 Super Boetium de Trinitate, Question 1, Article 1. 

22 Bernard Lonergan, “The Concept of Verbum in the Writings of St. Thomas Aquinas: 11,” 
Theological Studies 81 (1947), 69-74. 

23 Lonergan, "Verbum: V; 362-365. 

24 — STL.75.2, 6. Sententia Libri Ethicorum, V1.3.1143. See: Antonio Donato, “Aquinas’ Theory of 
Happiness and its Greek, Byzantine, Latin, and Arabic Sources,’ AL-Masaq 18:2 (2006): 
179-180, 186-189. 

25 De Anima, 3.4 (429a-10-30); Sententcia libri de Anima, 111.7.677-683; ST 1.84.1, 3. 
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intelligently establishing order.?6 In this way, the intellectual soul is capable— 
in principle—of freely manifesting God's eternal law and royal reign. In sum, 
the intellectual soul is a separable, incorruptible, and provident, first cause 
(secundum quid). Within the material order it is like a god, establishing the 
order of its own body, external operations, and even its environment. It is the 
highest cause among material things. Thomas's teaching about the imago Dei 
brings together this account of the soul, Trinitarian theology, and the doctrine 
of the three eminent intellectual acts. 


10.5 Imago Dei 


Human nature is a likeness to God because every effect represents God. Human 
nature, like every created effect, participates in God by imitation and among 
material creatures human nature imitates God to the highest degree because 
of the intellectual soul." It has been explained that the intellectual soul 
belongs to the order of intellectual being (divine lights) and approximates the 
order of separate substances. These conclusions follow clearly from the dem- 
onstration of divine intelligence and Thomas’s teaching on the intellectual 
soul. However, this is only a prelude to the doctrine imago Dei. The intellectual 
soul is not only a likeness of God; it not only represents God as an effect; it 
images the specificity of the divine essence.?? In order to be an image not just a 
likeness an effect must imitate the specific difference of the essence of the cause. 
According to Thomas’s Trinitarian theology, the divine intellectual essence 
specifically consists in three real, consubstantial, and eminent intellectual proces- 
sions: understanding (the Father), verbum (the Son), and love (the Holy Spirit). 
The intellectual soul is imago Dei because it images divine intellect by imaging 
the Holy Trinity in its spiritual acts and powers. And Thomas does not divide 
these two images—the intellectual soul imitates the divine intellect in imag- 
ing its eminent intellectual processions. To image is not generic, but specific, 
which means that an image of God is an image of the Trinity because this is 
what specifies divine intellect. 9 


26 ST 1.83.1, 3; I-II Prologue; I-II.11-3; I-11.6.1; I-II.g1.2. 

27 | Summa Contra Gentiles IIL19.2. See: Donato 179-180, 186-189. 

28 ST 1.93.2. It must be admitted that the patristic and medieval insistence on distinguishing 
“likeness” and “image” probably does not reflect the historical-literary meaning of Genesis 
1. See note 3. Nevertheless, this does not invalidate metaphysical interpretation of the 
Biblical terminology. 

29  STl.93.5-6. 
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When thinking about God produces an internal word about God followed 
by an act of love, the human soul rises to imitate the life of the Holy Trinity— 
the human person realizes in some sense the image of the Trinity inscribed in 
his nature. God contemplated, understood (secundum quid), and loved is the 
active image of God because it participates (by imitation) in the inner life of 
the Trinity and in the divine work of the Trinity in creation and providence.®° 
The spiritual acts of the intellectual soul are the primary imago Dei; in a sec- 
ondary sense, the imago Die may be identified with the spiritual powers. The 
imago Dei is not an inert representation; the image of God in man consists in 
its spiritual activity; it is an approximation of the life of the Trinity. By contem- 
plating God, the intellectual soul imitates the Father; by understanding God 
(secundum quid), the intellectual soul imitates the Word, God the Son; and by 
loving God on the basis of understanding, the intellectual soul imitates the 
Holy Spirit.?! Once this perspective is adopted, it becomes possible to specify 
the relationship that exists between God and man and its implications regard- 
ing the human person. 


30  STL9g.7. The imago Dei in man is not simply a metaphysical representation of God. 

31 As Thomas explains the perfection of love includes the love of virtue, which extends to 
the right ordering of human life. See: Jean-Pierre Torrell, O.P. St Thomas Aquinas, vol. 2, 
Spiritual Master, trans. Robert Royal (Washington, D.C., 2003), 59-63, 74-79. The imago 
Dei in human beings is perfected and carries over into free external operations. The emi- 
nent imago Dei carries over into an external order. In this way, the human person imi- 
tates the connection between the Holy Trinity and creation—the image follows the way 
of the exemplar. The Father creates through His Word and His love; the Word, the perfect 
image of the Father, is the type and model of all creation—the Word is the exemplar 
cause of creation. The Holy Spirit, as procession of divine love, moves, governs, and 
orders creation. The internal processions of God carry over into the creation and divine 
providence. Moreover, Thomas follows John Damascene in arguing that the imago Dei in 
man (thinking God-God understood-loving God) is the root of free human action and 
free-will (self-direction); imago Dei is fully actuated in a self-directed life founded on 
contemplation and truth about God, and committed to loving God—contemplation, 
truth, freedom, love, and action. And because human life necessarily includes body and 
external operations, the imago Dei in man carries over in a secondary way to the body 
and in a tertiary way to the ordering of external operations and environment. See also: 
Servais Pinckaers, O.P., “Ethics and the Image of God,” in The Pinckaers Reader, (eds.) 
J. Berkman and C. Titus (Washington, D.C., 2005), 132, 138. Originally, "Le théme del'image 
de Dieu en l'homme et l'anthropologie,' in Humain à l'image de Dieu (Geneva, 1989). See 
also: sT I-II. Prologue. Servais Pinckaers affirms that the imago Dei consists in free-will, 
for free-will in Thomas is not the property of intellect alone or will alone, but proceeds 
from both. 
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10.6 The Return of the Image to the Exemplar 


God is the exemplar cause of all things through His Word.?? However, the 
exemplarity between man and God is unique, for within all of material cre- 
ation only man is a person, only man is intellectual, and only man specifically 
imitates the Trinitarian processions. Man is not a Trinity of persons, but the 
Trinity is uniquely inscribed in his being and spiritual acts.?? This means that 
God is the exemplar cause of the intellectual soul according to His own essen- 
tial specificity, and within material creation this is true only of the intellectual 
soul. Even if Thomas's metaphysical account (following the tradition inaugu- 
rated by Augustine and earlier Fathers) appears strained, the fundamental 
insight remains: human being, as intellectual, is capable—in principle—of 
freely participating the in divine life and providence. This establishes a unique 
exemplar-image relationship between the intellectual soul and God, which 
provides the theological foundation for Thomas's famous doctrine of the ulti- 
mate end. 

The ultimate purpose of the intellectual soul is the life of the Trinity because 
every image or likeness found in effects returns to its exemplar cause.?* This is 
the purpose for which God created us. God is the master artificer who has used 
His own life and character as the exemplar in the creation of human beings. 
Jean-Pierre Torrell has argued persuasively that the entire structure of the 
Summa Theologiae follows the pattern indicated by this relationship.?? It pro- 
gresses from the common divine essence of the Trinity, to the distinction of 
persons, to the image, and ends with the return of the image through the per- 
fect image of the Father Jesus Christ—the Incarnate Word of God. 

In the Prologue of the Prima Secundae of the Summa Theologiae, Thomas 
explains its order with relation to the Prima Pars. The first part expounds the 
Exemplar, God, and then explains the image, man; the second part of the 
Summa describes the way of the return of the image to the Exemplar; the third 
part covers Jesus Christ, the Incarnate Word, as the source and perfection of the 
return of the image—the return of imago Dei is accomplished by the perfect 


32  STL34.3and 44.3. See: Torrell, 59-65. 

33  sTl93.5-7. 

34  STlg93.4.Imago Dei is inscribed in human nature; it consists in the powers and acts of the 
intellectual soul. Man cannot be man and not be imago Dei. This is important, because it 
means that imago Dei is the principle of human life and development—the whole of 
human life is Trinitarian (secundum quid) and the whole of human life is ordered to life of 
the Trinity. This evident from the following premises: nature is an intrinsic principle of 
motion and the image of the Trinity is inscribed in human nature (thinking-word-love). 

35  Torrell, 80-100, 101-116. 
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Image of the Father.?6 Underlying this textual structure is a metaphysical thesis 
that synthesizes the insights of the Platonic and Aristotelian traditions: the 
image by its very nature is ordered to the Exemplar as an end, just as a represen- 
tation qua representation is intrinsically ordered to its original model. The end 
of the representation is to represent the original as much as possible—this 
belongs to the very notion of representation.?" This form of finality is often 
obscured by the assumption that every end is a subjective perfection—an actu- 
alization inhering in the agent.2? However, Thomas explicitly recognizes that 
there are extrinsic ends, i.e., objects that act as an end of action without ever 
coming to inhere in the agent, and the exemplar is just such an end: 


Therefore to the first it must be said that we may acquire some good in 
multiple ways: in one way, just as a form existing in us, as health or sci- 
ence; in another way, as something done by us, just as the builder acquires 
his end by building the home; in another way, just as some good held or 
possessed, as he who buys, acquires his end by buying the field.?? 

Now it happens that something extrinsic is the end not only as some- 
thing done, but also as possessed or acquired, or even as represented, just 
as if we were to say that Hercules is the end of the statue, which was made 
to represent him.*° 


The effect never becomes the exemplar itself, but the exemplar serves as an 
end of the likeness (image/effect). The intellectual soul is ordered to the Holy 


36 Jean-Pierre Torrell, O.P., 101-124. 

37 This is not difficult to imagine. Anytime we select someone as a model to imitate in our 
actions that model becomes the end of action. After Christ Himself, St Dominic is the 
model and exemplar cause of all Dominicans, and every Dominican attempts in diverse 
ways to be a new St Dominic without ever becoming St Dominic. In this way, St Dominic 
is the extrinsic end of every Dominican. Similarly, the Trinity is the exemplar model of the 
imago Dei in act. And this form of causality-end is confirmed from the highest metaphysi- 
cal perspective. Every cause acts in virtue of some form and every cause either acts natu- 
rally (simply through intrinsic inclination) or through intellect and will. The form 
employed in making (or creating) is a form in the mind of the artist of what is to be made; 
this form is the exemplar of the effect and it is what intended by an intelligent cause. In 
this sense, the exemplar is the end of every likeness or image. God created through intel- 
lect and will, for this is His very substance, and the exemplar of all creation is God Himself. 
As such, God is the end of all things. See: sT 1.2.3, 15.1-3, 44.3. 

38 ST 151-3, 44.3, 103.2; SCG 1.40.3, IIL19.4. See: Emery, 395-398; Torrell, 63—66, 80-90. 

39  sTl103.2 adı. All translations from Latin to English have been provided by the author. 

40  STl103.2 ad2. 
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Trinity as its end because the Trinity is its exemplar cause. This line of thought 
can be formally expressed in the following argument: 


1 Trinity: intellectual soul: exemplar: image. 
2. Every exemplar is the end of its image. 
3. So the Trinity is the end of the intellectual soul. 


When man contemplates, understands, and loves God, he imitates the Holy 
Trinity; the more he does so the more the human person participates (by imita- 
tion) in Trinitarian life and divine providence. And as already indicated, the 
intellectual soul, even in its natural powers is imago Dei in a secondary sense. 
Hence, it can be said that the intellectual soul, at least in a secondary sense, is 
naturally ordered to the Trinity as its exemplar.?? This suggests that human 
nature is intrinsically related to the order of grace, and this remains a contro- 
versial thesis. It is beyond the scope of this exposition to treat fully the prob- 
lematic relation between nature and grace; nevertheless some progress can be 
made by carefully examining the most immediately relevant text. 


10.7 Nature, Grace, and Glory 


In Prima Pars, Question 93, Article 4, Thomas addresses the question of 
whether imago Dei is the same in all men and in doing so provides a powerful 
statement regarding the relation of nature, grace, and glory. 


41 Torrell, 82-83. “If the human being has God as its end, it is because man has been made 
by God, “in his image and likeness” (Gen.1:26). The result is an irresistible attraction 
inscribed in man's very nature to become like God in the way that an image resembles the 
model on which it was made. The human person, will find his fulfillment in striving more 
and more to imitate that model. ... These two linked factors allow Thomas to pass from 
God to man...to unite in the same theology contemplative concerns with the wish to 
direct Christian life by evangelical truth. Thomas puts all his thinking about human 
action simultaneous considerations: image to be restored and end to be attained (image 
being restored when the end is rejoined)." 

42 The human person will never become a member of the Holy Trinity, but the intellectual 
soul is ordered to perfect contemplation, knowledge, and love of God. And it is important 
to note that this orientation to the Trinity is not something added extrinsically to the intel- 
lectual soul. Rather the intellectual soul is ordered to the Trinity according to its natural 
powers. In fact, the spiritual powers and acts that constitute the imago Dei in the intellec- 
tual soul, also specifically distinguish the human form from the other animals. The imago 
Dei in potency specifically distinguishes the human person from other creatures; and this 
specification is actualized and accentuated in the spiritual acts of the intellectual soul. 
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Irespond that it must be said that since man is said to be in the image of 
God according to intellectual nature, he imitates God most, insofar as he 
is able to imitate God in intellectual nature. Now, intellectual nature most 
imitates God according to this: that God knows and loves Himself. 
Whence the image of God in man may be considered in three ways. In 
one way, insofar as man has a natural aptitude for knowing and loving 
God, and this aptitude consists in the nature of the mind itself, which is 
common to all men. In another way, insofar as man actually and habitu- 
ally knows and loves God, although imperfectly, and this image is through 
conformity to grace. In a third way, insofar as man actually knows and 
loves God perfectly, and this image is attained according to the likeness of 
glory. Whence on Psalm rv, “the light of your face is signed on us, Lord,’ 
the gloss distinguishes a triple image, namely, of creation, of recreation, 
and of similitude. Therefore the first image is found in all men; the sec- 
ond in the just only; but the third in the blessed alone.4? 


In this passage, Thomas's doctrine works from the root of the imago Dei to its 
full development; it proceeds seamlessly from inclination, to act, to perfection. 
The human person images God because of his intellectual soul, so he images 
God most according to whatever in the intellectual soul most imitates God, 
namely, God's knowledge and love for Himself.^^ Thus, the intellectual soul 
most images God by knowing and loving God. Indeed, even when the soul 
properly love itself it, it does so in a way that reflects the exemplarity of the 
Trinity; in loving itself, the soul images inner Trinitarian love. In order to 
understand this line of argument it is important to remember that the whole 
doctrine about the imago Dei unfolds within Trinitarian theology.*5 It has been 
explained that God is subsistent knowing and loving, constituted in three con- 
substantial eminent intellectual processions and that this mystery is imaged in 


43 ST 1.93.4. Note: in this passage Thomas makes no distinction between imaging God by 
intellectual nature and imaging the Trinity. Rather the text proceeds without making any 
distinction and this makes sense given that to imitate God's intellectual being is to imitate 
the Trinity, since the eminent intellectual processions are proper to the Trinity. 

44 See: STI.93.6. Although Thomas does not explicitly refer to the Trinity in this passage, in 
Article 6 of the same question (two articles later) he specifies that the human person 
images God because he imitates the Trinitarian processions, which distinguish divine 
intellect. In other words, Thomas explicitly affirms that the human person images divine 
intellect by imitating the uncreated Trinity. Accordingly, to image divine intellect means 
to image the uncreated Trinity, and this means knowing and loving God. Imaging divine 
intellect and imaging the Trinity is one and the same thing. 

45 Torrell, O.P., 80-94. Giles Emery, O.P. 397-399. 
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the three eminent acts of the human intellect.^9 Accordingly, we imitate God 
most by loving and knowing God because when we do so we imitate what is 
most specific to the divine essence—the Trinity of persons. According to 
Thomas, this means that the imago Dei exists in three specifically distinct 
modes because knowing and loving God can exist in three specifically distinct 
modes or degrees. 

"In one way, insofar as man has a natural aptitude for knowing and loving 
God, and this aptitude consists in the nature of the mind itself, which is com- 
mon to all men."7 This teaching is grounded on two thoughts: "natural apti- 
tude" and the "nature of the mind itself" From Aristotle, Thomas learned that 
nature is distinguished from art; nature is an intrinsic principle of motion and 
becoming; art is an extrinsic principle.^8 In a composite thing nature consists 
in form and matter, but it is more properly said of form, for form accounts for 
a thing actually being what-it-is, which in turn accounts for what it tends to 
become—the development of its parts, powers, and corresponding inclina- 
tions.^? Nature is an intrinsic and constitutive principle of action. Accordingly, 
by "natural aptitude" Thomas intends an intrinsic and constitutive principle. 
There is a principle that is part of what it means to be human that opens the 
human person to knowing, loving, and freely obeying God. Again this principle 
is described as an aptitude, which signifies "suitability, fitness, inclination, 
proneness towards.”°° Thus, for the intellectual soul to have a natural aptitude 
forimaging God means that it is intrinsically suitable, fit, inclined (in a certain 
respect), and prone to know and love God and freely serve the eternal law— 
the human mind was created to suit this purpose. And according to Thomas, 
this aptitude is found in the mind (mens) itself. It is intrinsic and constitutive 
of mind itself that it is fit, inclined, and prone to know and love God—at least 
in principle.5! Thomas does not say that the mind has this “fitness” according 
to a superadded grace. Rather he affirms the opposite—openness to knowing 


46  sTl93.5. 

47 ST 1.93.4. 

48 Aristotle, Physics 2.1192b13-14. See: Jonathan Lear, Aristotle: the Desire to Understand (New 
York, 1988), 15-26. Because the human person is in the image of the Holy Trinity, his only 
end is the Holy Trinity. Human nature is intrinsically Trinitarian; the only ultimate end of 
the human person is the Holy Trinity; the whole of life is Trinitarian. Man is capable of 
supernatural union with the Holy Trinity because human nature is imago Dei—human 
nature is already Trinitarian. 

49 Aristotle, Physics, II.1; Thomas, De Principiis Naturae, 1-2. 

50 Roy Deferrari, A Latin-English Dictionary of St. Thomas Aquinas (Boston: 1986), 86. 

51 It must be remembered that in Thomas's methodology, he is treating human nature as an 
abstraction, and therefore leaving off the concrete circumstances in which real human 
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and loving God is intrinsic and constitutive of the human mind. The human 
mind could not be what-it-is and lack this openness.9?? And it must be remem- 
bered that this constitutes the first imago Dei in man; an image of the love and 
knowledge of the Trinity; and every image is ordered to its exemplar as an end; 
so the natural fitness of the mind to know and love God is ordered to the Trinity 
as its end. This is the imago Dei inscribed in the spiritual powers of the intel- 
lectual soul. But it must be admitted that although fitness anticipates act, it is 
not act, but a fitness for a certain action. Hence Thomas says: “In another way, 
insofar as man actually and habitually knows and loves God, although imper- 
fectly, and this image is through conformity to grace.”5? The first image is an 
inclination to act; the second is act. In a sense, the second imago Dei is the 
actualization of the first. The second image consists in real acts of knowing 
and loving God, namely, the spiritual acts of contemplating, understanding, 
and loving God. However it must be acknowledged that the related powers are 
not the primary causes of these acts; rather these spiritual acts are brought 
about by grace.5+ 

Although the intellectual soul possesses a natural inclination for knowing 
and loving God, this inclination remains ineffectual without grace. This pres- 
ents the confusing paradox of an ineffectual natural inclination for a super- 
natural end. In order to overcome this difficulty it is necessary to remember 
that the doctrine imago Dei is part of Trinitarian theology. In this context the 
order of finality is Trinitarian and it is based on Trinitarian exemplarity. Order 
to the Trinity is an effect of the image-exemplar relationship between the intel- 
lectual soul and the Trinity. Thus the end to which the imago Dei is ordered is 
determined by the exemplar, namely, the Holy Trinity. Thus, the love and 


nature exists. As such, this account of nature abstracts from both the real, existing order 
of creation; it abstracts from man’s pre-lapsarian or post-lapsarian condition. 

52 Giles Emery, O.P. 397-399. 

53 ST 193.4. 

54 Itmay be objected that the potency discussed here is an inclination for the natural knowl- 
edge and love of God. One might argue that the invocation of grace is evidence that the 
first image is about natural love and knowledge. In response it must be said that this does 
not fit with the context of question 93, which is predominantly Trinitarian. Moreover, this 
reading would set up a jarring discontinuity between the levels of imago Dei, which 
Thomas simply does not place in the text. The text moves smoothly from inclination, to 
act, to perfection. This is the obvious order of the text; a contrary construal of the text 
would appear to be “reading in,” rather than exegesis. Furthermore, in the state of sin, 
both natural and supernatural love of God are weakened and ineffectual in man, and even 
without sin, knowing and loving the Trinity, the exemplar-end of imago Dei would still 
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knowledge that constitutes the imago Dei imitates the love and knowledge 
constituted in the three persons of the Trinity. But the interpersonal love of the 
Trinity is proper to God alone. Accordingly, to know and love God in this fashion 
requires the gracious indwelling of the Trinity in the intellectual soul, such that 
the Trinity causes the intellectual soul to perform (secundum quid) those acts 
of contemplation, understanding, and love that are proper to the Holy Trinity.55 
This is true even of man's participation in providence which is based on his 
grace-filled obedience to the natural law, which is only completely fulfilled 
through supernatural charity.56 The potential imago Dei becomes the actual 
imago Dei through God's gracious and unmerited action. Accordingly, it is only 
by unmerited (uncreated) grace that God moves the graced to know and love Him. 
It is through grace that we effectively and actually know, love, and serve God. 
This means that the actual (but imperfect) imago Dei is an effect of grace.5” 
However, it must not be thought that the indwelling of the Trinity among 
the graced does violence to the intellectual soul. According to Thomas's teach- 
ing about the first imago Dei, the intellectual soul is naturally inclined to 
Trinitarian knowledge and love. But this (aptitude) is not itself an act, and 


55  STl43.3, 5-7. Torrell, O.P., 88-94, 126—128. See also: sT I-I109.1; 11011-2; 1124. In no way can 
man advance toward the Trinity by his nature alone, for only the persons of the Trinity, 
truly, rightly, and fully know and love one another, and this incapacity on the part of 
nature is radically deepened through sin. 

56 sr LIL94.2; II-IL.23.7-8, 44.1, 473-2, 1224. There is no perfect virtue without charity; pru- 
dence is based o naturallaw; prudence and conscience together apply natural law; perfect 
prudence depends on charity; so the perfect application of natural law depends on 
charity. 

57 This interpretation of Thomas's teaching obviously leads to the controversial question 
about the relationship of nature and grace. Some maintain a strict separation of nature 
and grace, such that grace is extrinsic to nature. The legitimate concern of these interpret- 
ers rests on the incapacity of any created nature to participate in the life of the Holy 
Trinity according to its own intrinsic principle of motion and development. By contrast 
others, rightly insist that there is no end for human nature apart from union with Holy 
Trinity and therefore insist that there is only one ultimate end for the human person— 
eternal beatitude. It must be admitted that both doctrines are right in part; the challenge 
consists in synthesizing these insights. A full exposition of this topic is very important, 
but it goes beyond the scope of the current exposition. But, it must be said that the full 
rigor and depth of Thomas's theology of grace is rarely recognized. It is through God's 
unmerited and uncreated grace of election and predestination that any human person 
perseveres in regeneration, faith, repentance, and justification. It is God who elects and 
justifies; itis God who ultimately brings the justified into the life of Trinity. God's love, i.e., 
uncreated grace, is the favor of God; created grace is the infused principle that rectifies 
(regenerates) and justified. Uncreated grace is the cause; created grace is the effect. 
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since it cannot effect the act to which it is inclined it must not be a power or 
natural potency to act. And yet at the same time it is a natural inclination. 
These diverse judgments are harmonized by the following formula: the natural 
openness of the intellectual soul for the Trinity is the fitness or aptitude to receive 
the indwelling of the Holy Trinity. It is an inclination of the mind to be moved 
graciously by God to perform Trinitarian acts of knowledge and love. This does 
not vitiate altogether the naturalness of the first imago Dei. Every act of know- 
ing and loving necessarily presupposes an intellectual nature. The intellectual 
soul is naturally fit and apt (adapted to) to be moved to Trinitarian knowing 
and loving and to participate in divine providence because it is intellectual. It 
follows that this aptitude is based on the what-it-is of intellectual soul. Even 
God cannot move a non-intellectual nature to acts of Trinitarian knowing and 
loving; only intellectual creatures can be so moved. Moreover, Thomas affirms 
that God's gracious action (uncreated grace) in no way compromises the intel- 
lectual soul as a principle of motion. God moves and empowers the intellec- 
tual soul to perform Trinitarian acts of knowing and loving. But this could not 
be so except for the natural aptitude of the intellectual soul to such acts. It is 
for this reason that soul is said to be capax Dei and capax gratiae.58 
Ultimately the intellectual soul's natural aptitude to participate in Trinitarian 
life and divine providence is rooted in the affinity and community shared by all 
intellectual substances; failure to incorporate this point into debates over 
nature and grace reflects a failure to grasp the true nobility of the intellectual 
soul.5? The soul's metaphysical status as an intellectual, separable, and incor- 
ruptible first cause is what makes it fit for the “conformity of grace." This phrase 
is chosen carefully by Thomas. It signifies the grace of conformity to Christ and 
incorporation into Christ, the Incarnate second person of the Trinity—the 


58 For this section and the problematic relation of nature and grace see: Torrell, O.P., 346—348. 
Steven A. Long, "Obediential Potency, Human Knowledge, and the Natural Desire," 37 
(March 1997): 45-63; “On the Possibility of a Purely Natural End for Man,’ The Thomist 64 
(2000): 211-237. Fergus Kerr, After Aquinas (Oxford: 2002), 134-39. The classical position is 
well state by Nicolas: J.-H. Nicolas, Les Profondeurs De La Grace (Paris, 1969), 345. “La ques- 
tion pourtant n'est pas si simple, car ce principe, St Thomas lui-même l'améne trés sou- 
vent, à propos précisément de la destinée humaine, et nulle part il ne dit, comme disent 
ceux qui l'opposent sur ce point à Cajetan, qutr’il n'est une loi que pour |’ univers non 
intellectuel. ... St Thomas affirme avec insistance que l'homme n'est pas ordonné à la fin 
surnaturelle par sa seule inclination naturelle, mais par un don de gráce..." See also:352, 
356-57. Thomas Osborne, Love of Self and Love of God in Thirteenth-Century Ethics (Notre 
Dame: 2005), 106—08, 111-12. Lachance, O.P., “L’humanism politique de St Thomas d'Aquin 
individu et état" (Paris, 1964) 65. 

59 Donato, 179-180, 186—189. 
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Word of God. In this way the graced become adopted sons of God. But again all 
of this is only possible because the intellectual soul is naturally in imago Dei. 
For this reason God is called the Father of all men, and for the same reason it is 
possible for some to become adopted sons of God and heirs of glory, that is, 
participants in the life of the Trinity. 9? This inheritance is the third and perfect 
imago Dei, in which the human person comes to know and love God com- 
pletely and perfectly, it completes man's natural aptitude for Trinitarian life, 
and finally brings the image to rest in the Exemplare! 


10.8 Spiritual Nobility 


For Thomas the human person possesses a unique dignity because he is cre- 
ated in imago Dei. In this study some of the essential elements of this doctrine 
have been developed and explained. First, Thomas's doctrine of imago Dei is 
part of Trinitarian theology. Although it makes full use of philosophical prin- 
ciples and arguments, the doctrine of imago Dei has nothing to do with a mild 
and vague natural theism; rather it is based on revelation and Christian faith. 
As such, the doctrine of imago Dei provides a specifically Christian—non- 
secular—account of human dignity. Second, Thomas's doctrine is based on a 
specific metaphysical doctrine about the intellectual soul. In this perspective 
intellect, immateriality, separability, and incorruptibility are all closely con- 
nected; these are the "family characteristics" possessed analogously by the 
community of intellectual being—intellectual souls, angels (intelligences), 
and God.9? What analogously distinguishes these beings is the metaphysical 
connection (almost identity) between intellect and immaterial being. Intellect, 
the identity inherent in intellect in act, and consequent immateriality are the 
foundations of Thomas's doctrines of the Trinity, imago Dei, grace, and glory, 
which ground his account of human dignity. Two consequences for Thomas's 
view of human dignity follow. Human nobility presupposes the immateriality 
of intellect and therefore rules out any form of mind-body reductionism.® 


60  sTl333. 

61  Torrell O.P., 142-145. 

62 In this section I am attempting to highlight the metaphysical affinity of the intellectual 
soul and the angels for God. In no way is it intended to compromise the transcendence of 
God. Creatures are like God; God is in to like creatures in any way. Moreover, God tran- 
scends ens commune, He is not a being in any normal sense, and God does not belong to 
any genus. 

63  Immateriality is the necessary condition for the identity in intellectual act, which in turn 
grounds the Trinitarian and the imago Dei in the intellectual soul. 
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In this perspective, human dignity presupposes the immateriality of intellect and 
the non-identity of mind and body. Furthermore, the metaphysics of Thomas's 
doctrine of imago Dei provides a universal basis for human dignity. Every intel- 
lectual soul, as intellectual intrinsically possesses the first imago Dei. Third, 
although Thomas's doctrine entails universal human dignity it excludes equal 
dignity for all. As such itis a non-egalitarian doctrine. And the reason is this: all 
possess the first imago Dei, but not all necessarily possess the second, and not 
all those who possess the second image possess the third imago Dei. And if 
imago Dei is the basis of dignity, then although all possess dignity not all pos- 
sess the same dignity. Yet this is notan elitist doctrine, for the cause of spiritual 
inequality is not man, but the gracious action of God that moves the graced to 
the spiritual acts that constitute the second imago Dei; and again it is God's 
gracious action that brings the graced finally to glory. The imago Dei is not the 
same in all men, but none can boast. Rather spiritual inequality is a result of 
God's gracious action. In this way, Thomas's doctrine is Augustinian. Although 
his doctrine entails universal dignity, it does so without affirming universalism, 
universal equality, or human self-sufficiency. 


10.9 Conclusion 


In sum, Thomas's doctrine of imago Dei provides an account of human dignity 
that is at once Christian, metaphysical, non-materialist, universal, hierarchical, 
and Augustinian. This is a doctrine that is based on non-eminent principles: 
the Holy Trinity, divine providence, and the gracious gifts of God to a needy 
and fallen humanity. This is a doctrine of human dignity, but it is firmly rooted 
in the faith of medieval Europe. As such it constitutes a distinct voice in discus- 
sions about the nobility of the human person that all too often devolve into 
progressive ideology decorated with Christian words. By contrast, Thomas's 
doctrine speaks from the perspective of Christian faith and affirms a dignity 
that is universal but neither homogenizes nor levels, and comes ultimately 
from the gracious hand of God. 


CHAPTER 11 


Bonaventure's Collationes in Hexáemeron: 
An Apologetic for Christian Humanism 


C. Colt Anderson 
Fordham University 


n Introduction 


Was Bonaventure a steadfast defender of the Christian humanism he had 
inherited from the medieval preaching tradition, or did he begin to lose faith in 
Christian humanism, philosophy, and scholasticism as a result of the Averroist 
Controversy at the University of Paris? Throughout the early 2oth century 
there was a general consensus that Bonaventure's earlier works were grounded 
in the humanism of Augustine's De doctrina Christiana; however, many schol- 
ars also interpreted Bonaventure's later works as evidence of a movement 
away from scholasticism in general and Aristotelianism in general.! Joseph 
Ratzinger's study, The Theology of History in St. Bonaventure, went so far as to 
argue that Bonaventure's final series of sermons evince a retreat from his com- 
mitment to classical philosophy in favor of a more apocalyptic and anti-intel- 
lectual outlook that he found in the writings of Joachim of Fiore.? While the 
question of the relationship between the Collationes in hexáemeron and 
Joachim of Fiore's writings far exceeds what can be treated here, it is possible 
to demonstrate that these sermons present an apologetic for scholastic educa- 
tion including its use of classical sources to the Franciscan community? 


1 Themostinfluential scholar who read Bonaventure as rejecting Aristotelianism and scholas- 
ticism was Etienne Gilson, The Philosophy of St. Bonaventure, trans. Illtyd Trethowan and 
Frank J. Sheed (Paterson, NJ: 1965), 4, 33. See also: J. Guy Bougerol's Introduction to the Works 
of St. Bonaventure, trans. José de Vinck (Paterson, NJ: 1964); A. Dempf, Sacrum imperium 
(Darmstadt: 1954), 292, 368; J. d'Albi, St. Bonaventure et les luttes doctrinales de 1267-1277 
(Paris: 1923), 53. 

2 Joseph Ratzinger, The Theology of History in St. Bonaventure, trans. Zachary Hayes. (Chicago: 1971). 

3 For more on the relationship between these sermons and the thought of Joachim of Fiore, 
see C. Colt Anderson, A Call to Piety: St. Bonaventure's Collations on the Six Days (Quincy, IL: 
2002). The Joachite Controversy was, in some respects, the flip side of the Averroist 
Controversy. Some of the material in this chapter is drawn from the introduction and 
Chapters 3 and 4 of this text. Other sources treating this topic include: George Tavard, The 
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Why was such an apologetic necessary? Francis of Assisi had, at best, an 
ambivalent attitude towards education. Brother Leo, one of his original com- 
panions, wrote that he did not want his brothers to pursue education or to be 
eager for books.^ Books were valuable in the 13th century; and, if you had 
books, you needed a place to keep them. Francis was also concerned about the 
status associated with education; but as the friars became increasingly involved 
in pastoral ministry, mainly through the interventions of several popes, they 
had to educate the friars for the mission of preaching. Some of the Franciscans 
who had entered the Order before this process began to take place saw this 
new mission as a betrayal of Francis’ vision.5 Others were concerned by the 
controversy at the University of Paris over Averroism, which had resulted in 
the condemnation of thirteen propositions of Averroes and Aristotle by Bishop 
Stephen Tempier in December of 1270. Nonetheless, a series of popes had 
defined the mission of the Franciscan Order as one of doctrinal preaching, 
which required an education grounded in classical sources. 


11.2 Preaching and Humanism 


Bonaventure’s support for the humanism found in classical sources is rooted in 
a preaching tradition that held that knowledge of the book of the world, which 
was transmitted through classical sources in philosophy and literature, helped 
one to interpret the book of Scripture and the book of the soul. This tradition 


Contemplative Church: Joachim and His Adversaries (Milwaukee: 2005), 91-105; Bernard 
McGinn, The Flowering of Mysticism, vol. 3, The Presence of God: A History of Western Mysticism 
(New York: 1998), 93-101; Ilia Delio, “From Prophecy to Mysticism: Bonaventure's Eschatology 
in Light of Joachim of Fiore,” Traditio 53 (1997), 153-77; David Burr, Olivi's Peaceable Kingdom 
(Philadelphia: 1993), 33-44; Paolo Vian, “Bonaventura Di Bagnoregio A Gioacchino Da Fiore 
E Al Gioachismo. Qualche Riflessione Su Recenti Valutazioni," Antonianum (1990), 133-60; 
E. Randolph Daniel, “St. Bonaventure's Debt to Joachim," in Medievalia Et Humanistica: 
Studies in Medieval and Renaissance Culture, no. u, (ed.) Paul Maurice Clogan (Totowa, NJ: 
1982); Henri de Lubac, La postérité spirituelle de Joachim de Flore, vol. 1 (Paris: 1979), 124-32; 
Marjorie Reeves, Joachim of Fiore and the Prophetic Future (New York: 1976), 36; Delno West, 
"Introduction," in Joachim of Fiore in Christian Thought, vol. 1 (New York: 1975); S. Classen, 
"Zur Geschichtestheologi Bonaventuras," Wissenschaft und Weisheit 22 (1959), 197—212. 

4 The Writings of Leo, Rufino and Angelo: Companions of St. Francis, (ed.) Rosalind Brooke 
(Oxford: 1970), 211. 

5 Forareview ofthe sources, see Joseph Chinnici, “The Impact of Clericalization on Franciscan 
Evangelization,” in Elise Saggau, Franciscan Evangelization (St. Bonaventure, NY: 2008), 79-122. 
The classic study is Lawrence C. Landini, The Causes of the Clericalization of the Order of 
Friars Minor 1209-1260 (Chicago: 1968). 
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asserted that effective preaching teaches, delights, and persuades the audience— 
ideally in every sermon. Such preaching required broad knowledge of various 
disciplines because of the diverse levels of knowledge, interests, concerns, and 
virtues of the people who made up their audiences. Thus an effective sermon 
might need to draw on biology, astronomy, history, fable, numerology, logic, etc. 
to keep the audience engaged. 

In the Collationes in hexáemeron Bonaventure defended the scholastic cur- 
riculum as a necessary, though not sufficient condition, for becoming the type 
of preacher called for by the pastoral care reforms of the Fourth Lateran 
Council.6 His apologetic is presented in the form of a collation, which is a type 
of thematic sermon employed in the universities and other educational insti- 
tutions. These sermons are, therefore, both an apologetic for the study of the 
classical sources in the service of preaching and a model for employing such 
sources in preaching. Thematic sermons had become increasingly prominent 
since the second half of the nth century. In many ways, they are quite similar 
to John Cassian's Conferences; however, they are marked by a strong interest in 
presenting doctrine and in delighting the audience. One of the goals of colla- 
tions was to provide content that will assist in the moral and spiritual forma- 
tion of the audience. Thus the work should not be read as employing the type 
of rigorous logic and terminological consistency of a scholastic treatise. The 
more playful and symbolic nature of the university sermon was driven by the 
audience it sought to reach and to persuade. 

The audience for the university sermon was composed of people who had at 
least nominally made a commitment to some form of clerical or religious life 
and who had a more advanced understanding of the faith. In this case, we know 
the audience was composed of Franciscan friars. Augustine's De doctrina chris- 
tiana had advised that a knowledgeable and committed audience needed to 
hear truths that they know in a way that would instill delight to keep them com- 
mitted.’ This is why Augustine advised preachers to study classical rhetoric and 
literature if they could, so that they could learn how to delight an audience. 
There had also been growing interest in providing spiritual guidance, which led 
toan increasing and renewed interest in understanding what motivates people. 


6 Foracomprehensive treatment of the relationship between these collations and the pastoral 
care reforms of the Fourth Lateran, see C. Colt Anderson, A Call to Piety: St. Bonaventure’s 
Collations on the Six Days (Quincy, 1L: 2002). Much of the material in this chapter is drawn 
from different segments of this text. 

7 Augustine, De doctrina christiana, 4.8.22—4.8.23. The critical edition is Augustine, De doctrina 
christiana, (ed.) J. Martin, Corpus Christianorum Series Latina 32 (Turnhout: 1962), 1-167. The 
study of book 4 is essential for understanding medieval sermons. 
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Perhaps the most significant aspect of this development was the renewed 
interest in the carnal aspect of sacraments and the liturgical cosmos as a means 
to draw people to holiness.® The word “carnal” is, of course, heavily loaded with 
negative connotations today; but carnality cannot be an evil reality for an 
incarnational religion like Christianity. Carnality, in the medieval sense of the 
word, was associated with the historical or literal sense of scripture, and with 
the physical world, and with the natural desires that arise from our existence 
as organic beings. Nonetheless, carnality could also indicate a preoccupation 
with the world or with an unhealthy form of sensuality. Both ways of under- 
standing carnality can be found in the scriptures, which caused a certain 
degree of uneasiness for medieval preachers. It was Bernard of Clairvaux who 
was able to clearly reconcile these two ways of understanding carnality, par- 
ticularly in his work Liber de diligendo deo.? His commentary on the Song of 
Songs became a model for medieval preachers in the 13th century!? The 
emphasis on the carnal and concrete Christ was also forming a renewed 
emphasis on the vita apostolica or the apostolic life. 

As people began to concentrate on the literal sense of the Gospels, they 
desired to literally follow the Gospel's instructions and the examples of the 
apostles and disciples. Since the apostles were sent out as itinerant preachers, 
moving from city to city, groups like the Franciscans started to imitate them 
and to evangelize the new towns and cities that were forming all over Europe. 
As feudal Europe began to transform into a more urban society, the emphasis 
on the delightfulness of the carnal or visible aspects of the sacraments, which 
was a preoccupation of the monks, was carried into the world and gave birth to 
a renewed vision of nature and to a growing sense of humanism. Due to their 
belief that every human being is a microcosm of the universe and that the 
universe was a reflection of God, which meant that human beings were both 
the image of the world and the image of God, theologians of this period 
believed that coming to know the world was an important way to come to 
know and understand their audiences." 


8 The classic study on this subject remains M.D. Chenu, Nature, Man, and Society in the 
Twelfth Century, trans. Jerome Taylor and Lester K. Little (Chicago: 1968). 

9 This short treatise is available in English in Bernard of Clairvaux: Selected Works, trans. 
G.R. Evans (New York: 1987). Bernard's writings are collected in the following critical edi- 
tion: Sancti Bernardi Opera, 8 vols., (eds.) Jean Leclercq, Henri Rochais, Charles H. Talbot 
(Rome: 1957-1977). 

10 Bernard of Clairvaux, On the Song of Songs, 4 vols, trans. Lillian Walsh and Irene Edmunds 
(Spencer, MA: 1971-80). 

11 Fora classic study on this issue see Chenu, Nature, Man, and Society. 
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This strand of the preaching tradition Bonaventure was promoting had 
been developed by the Augustinian Canons at St. Victor. One of the most sig- 
nificant members of this community was Hugh of St. Victor, who taught there 
from roughly 125 until 1141. Master Hugh set the program of study for the High 
Middle Ages. His two most significant works, the Didascalicon and On The 
Sacraments of the Christian Faith, laid the ground for the program of study 
adopted by the medieval universities when they appeared in the 13th century.!? 
His summa on the sacraments presented the whole world, including historical 
events, as capable of unveiling the mysteries of God and was highly influential 
on Bonaventure.? The Didascalicon was a recasting of Augustine's humanistic 
insight that the study of the arts and sciences should prepare Christians for 
studying scripture; however, Hugh carried his interest in human activities fur- 
ther than Augustine and advised students to learn arts such as fabric making, 
armaments, commerce, agriculture, hunting, medicine and theatrics to be 
more useful preachers.!^ 

Bonaventure's Collationes in hexdemeron display all of the characteristics of 
this humanist preaching tradition. He teaches, delights, and persuades his 
audience using various scriptural and natural symbols to explain spiritual life. 
He entices his audience with carnal images drawn from the Song of Songs, 
surprises his audience by showing how their studies are unlocking the seven 
seals of the scroll written within and without, and exhorts the friars to embrace 
the study of classical sources in philosophy and rhetoric to become better 
preachers. Even so, there is a general perception, in much of the secondary 
scholarship of the last century, that Bonaventure came to reject the philosoph- 
ical humanism that undergirded medieval scholasticism. 


1.3 Historiography of the Collationes in Hexáemeron 


In the early 20th century, several important scholars dismissed the value of 
studying the Collationes in hexàemeron because they perceived the symbolic 


12 Hugh of St. Victor, De sacramentis christianae fidei, in Patrologia Latina 176 (Paris: 1880); On 
the Sacraments of the Christian Faith, trans. Roy J. Deferrari (Cambridge, MA: 1951); Hugonis 
de Sancto Victore. Didascalicon. De Studio Legendi, (ed.) Henry Buttimer (Washington, Dc: 
1939); The Didascalicon of Hugh of St. Victor, trans. Jerome Taylor (New York: 1961). 

13 Bonaventure recommended the following sources to students of his day: “For Anselm 
excels in reasoning; Bernard, in preaching; Richard, in contemplation. But Hugh excels 
in all three" On the Reduction of the Arts to Theology, (ed.) and trans. Zachary Hayes 
(St. Bonaventure, NY: 1996), 45. 

14 Hugh of St. Victor, Didasc. 2.20-27. 
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form of the sermons to be evidence of a rejection of scholastic theology as an 
organized science; however, their assessment reveals more of their bias against 
pastoral sources, such as sermons, and their failure to acknowledge how medi- 
eval preaching techniques and conventions affect the style of presentation 
than the nature of the sermons themselves.5 Those who did look at the text 
more closely, such as Etienne Gilson, read it as an anti-Aristotelian tract. Gilson 
saw Bonaventure as attempting to form a synthesis between an Augustinian 
philosophy and medieval mysticism.!6 Gilson's thesis was almost unanimously 
accepted in historical theology and philosophy until the 1950s.!” 

By 1951, the first serious challenge to Gilson's thesis was presented by a group 
of scholars led by F. Van Steenberghen. Steenberghen interpreted the Collations 
on the Six Days as being opposed to “radical Aristotelianism" rather than to 
Aristotelianism in general. His study highlighted Bonaventure's affinities with 
Aristotle on many issues.!® Steenberghen saw Bonaventure as an eclectic, neo- 
Platonizing Aristotelian. A few years later George Tavard changed the terms of 
the debate over Bonaventure's position vis-à-vis Aristotle by arguing that it is 
more appropriate to understand him as being committed to a theological tradi- 
tion rather than a philosophical one. He identified this as an Augustinian theo- 
logical tradition consisting of the exegetical principles laid out in Augustine's 
On Christian Doctrine, an emphasis on the affective aspect of the ascent to God, 
and the denial of the value of the autonomy of reason in and of itself. 
Bonaventure's opposition to some aspects of Aristotle's philosophy, Tavard 
concluded, was the result of his commitment to the doctrines of the faith.!? 

Recognizing that Bonaventure frequently cited Aristotle and other philoso- 
phers, Joseph Ratzinger accepted the idea that Bonaventure was an eclectic 
Aristotelian who was opposed to the idea of a self-sufficient philosophy. 
Ratzinger argued that Bonaventure's rejection of the autonomy of reason was 


15 For an example of those who saw the difference in Bonaventure's style rather than 
thought, see A. Forest, F. Van Steenberghen, and F. Gandillac. Le mouvement doctrinal du 
IXe au XIVe (Paris: 1951), 223-230; P. Robert, "Le problem de la philosophie bonaventuri- 
enne (11); Lavel théologique et philosophique 7 (1951), 9-58. 

16 Etienne Gilson, The Philosophy of St. Bonaventure, 449. 

17 MD. Chenu, La théologie comme science au X111e siècle (Paris: 1969), 59; David Knowles, 
The Evolution of Medieval Thought (London: 1962), 240; L. Veuthey, Sti Bonaventurae phi- 
losophia christiana (Rome: 1943), 28; J.F. Bonnefoy, La Nature de la Théologie selon 
St. Thomas d'Aquin (Paris-Brugghe: 1938), 57. 

18 A. Forest, F. Van Steenberghen, and F. Gandillac, Le mouvement doctrinal du IXe au XIve, 
223-30. 

19 George Tavard, Transiency and Permanence: The Nature of Theology According to 
St. Bonaventure (St. Bonaventure, NY: 1954), 164. 
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nothing other than the "Christian spirit which emphasizes the superiority of 
divine revelation over reason"? He understood Bonaventure's opposition to 
the Aristotelian doctrines of the eternity of the world, the necessity of fate, and 
the unity of the intellect as stemming from an objective metaphysical position 
he had adopted from the beginning of his career. However, Ratzinger claimed 
that Bonaventure developed an apocalyptic anti-Aristotelianism after 1267 
because he saw rise of Aristotelian philosophy in the form of Christian 
Averroism as an assault against the whole of Christianity by the devil.?! Rather 
than seeing the distinction between Thomas and Bonaventure in terms of their 
respective stances to Aristotelian philosophy as Gilson had, Ratzinger saw the 
primary distinction in terms of the way that they understood the significance 
of history. Even so, much of Ratzinger's study is framed in terms of the catego- 
ries employed by Gilson. 

As Kevin Hughes has recently indicated, Gilson introduced two heuristic 
distinctions between the theology of Thomas Aquinas and Bonaventure that 
have deeply affected how systematic theologians have interpreted Bonaventure 
throughout the 20th century. The first is to contrast between the theological 
science of Thomas and the mysticism of Bonaventure.7?? Ratzinger's interpreta- 
tion, the contrast is between theological science and apocalyptic/eschatologi- 
cal understanding of history, is simply a variation on this first heuristic 
distinction. The second heuristic distinction is between Bonaventure as the 
conservative opposed to the new philosophical ideas he faced and Aquinas as 
the progressive who embraced them, which tends to be supported by 
Ratzinger's interpretation of Bonaventure as having taken an apocalyptic turn 
late in life. Hughes provides this evocative description of what has become 
almost a parable of theological method: "It is this picture of Bonaventure—the 
prince of the mystics, Augustinian opponent to Aristotelian Science, the last 
lion of a fading vision of theology—that has settled into the consciousness of 
most Catholic theologians trained in the 20th century"23 

Hughes' attempt to show that both Aquinas and Bonaventure can be seen 
developing radically new forms of theology in the Summa theologiae and the 
Collationes in hexàemeron in a manner that points beyond the binary lenses 
common in systematic theology is commendable in its objective, but his 
effort to interpret the Collationes in hexdemeron as a summa fails to respect the 


20 Ratzinger, 30. 

21 Ibid, 135. 

22 Kevin L. Hughes, “Bonaventure Contra Mundum? The Catholic Theological Tradition 
Revisited," Theological Studies, 74 (2013), 374. 

23 Ibid., 373. 
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difference in literary form between Aquinas' textbook for Dominican students 
and Bonaventure's sermon series. Bonaventure had, after all, written the 
Breviloquium as his summa almost twenty years earlier. The Collationes in 
hexüemeron are an address from the Franciscan Minister General to his friars 
at the University of Paris as their form of ministry was being attacked by the 
Secular theologians in Paris and elsewhere, as the Averroist Controversy was 
unfolding in their university, and as internal tensions over the Order's involve- 
ment in pastoral ministry were building.?* Dissension was particularly danger- 
ous because it both invited external forces into the regulation of the Order and 
it provided their ecclesiastical enemies with rhetorical ammunition. 

These controversies form a threefold cord that run through the sermon 
series and they involve issues related to pastoral care, scholasticism, 
Aristotelianism, exegesis, ecclesial development, the meaning of history, the 
significance of Francis of Assisi, and eschatology. While there is much material 
for systematic theologians to appropriate out of the sermons, they are funda- 
mentally polemical in nature. They should be read as addressing the immedi- 
ate political concerns facing the Franciscans in early 1273. 


11.4 Audience and Occasion 


Bonaventure opened his sermons by promising to explain what the prudent 
man preaches, where he should begin and where he should end.?* He had 
recently been involved in the election of the new pope, and he knew that there 
was going to be a church council in the next year that would determine the fate 
of the mendicant orders. His purpose was to lay out the preaching agenda for 
the Order as the Second Council of Lyons approached; but first, he addressed 


24 Evidence for the internal conflicts can be gleaned from the 1272 chapter in Lyons. The 
chapter meeting in Lyons indicates that some of the brothers were appealing to authori- 
ties outside of the Order to erect, unite and divide provinces. See “Statues Issued by the 
Chapter of Lyons (1272), in St. Bonaventure's Writings Concerning the Franciscan Order, 
(ed.) George Marcil, trans. Dominic Monti (St. Bonaventure, NY: 1994), 251. 

25 Bonaventure, Collationes in hexáemeron, 11. The critical edition of the Collations on the Six 
Days is contained in S. Bonaventurae opera theologica selecta, vol. 5 (Quaracchi: 1934—64). 
There is a second recension published in Collationes in Hexáemeron et Bonaventuriana 
Quaedam Selecta, (ed.) Ferdinand Delorme (Quaracchi, 1934). I have decided to follow the 
critical edition which was the official reportatio, given that the Delorme edition was never 
read or corrected by Bonaventure and written years after the presentation of the sermons 
from memory. I have largely followed Jose de Vinck's English translation: Collations on the 
Six Days, trans. Jose de Vinck, The Works of Bonaventure, vol. 5 (Paterson, NJ: 1970). 
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what qualities the brothers must have, the qualities of the viri ecclesiastici.?® 
His use of the symbol of the men of the Church, the size of his audience, and 
diverse character of the friars in his audience reflect some of the central con- 
cerns of the Collations on the Six Days: unity, peace, and obedience. 

One witness reports there were one hundred sixty friars who were not 
part of the Paris community attending these collations with the Parisians.?" 
Using the reportationes as a communication vehicle, the large numbers of 
friars in attendance from all of the provinces would have made it easy for 
him to rapidly disseminate his preaching agenda and his appeal for unity 
throughout the Order? The friars in Paris would have been men who were 
committed to taking on the task of doctrinal preaching and providing pasto- 
ral care, which the popes had given to the Franciscans. While some have 
assumed that these collations represent a turn against scholasticism or phi- 
losophy, it would have been an inappropriate venue to present such a cri- 
tique.2° These men were studying and teaching philosophy as members of 
an Order being obedient to the commands of their superiors. To have 


26 Bonaventure, Hex., 1.3-5. 

27 Bonaventure, Collationes in Hexáemeron et Bonaventuriana Quaedam Selecta, 275. 

28 As academic sermons, collations would be recorded by certain students known for the 
quality of their note taking abilities. A report or reportatio would be the result. Usually, 
one of these reports would be checked and corrected by the speaker, but other reports 
circulated as well. These reports would then be copied by the other people attending the 
collation. Beginning in the early 13th century, these reportationes would often be distrib- 
uted as preaching tools for clerics serving in parish churches outside of the university 
community. There are several good sources on the use of collations as preaching aids 
including: Marshall E. Crossnoe, "Education and the Care of Souls: Pope Gregory 1x, the 
Order of St. Victor, and the University of Paris in 1237,’ Mediaeval Studies 61 (1999), 137-172; 
Nicole Beriou, "Za predication effective à Paris aux X111e siècle. Tomes 1-11, et Index" (Thèse 
de doctorat d'Etat, Université de Paris-Sorbonne [Paris 1v], Institut d'Histoire, June, 1996); 
John W. Baldwin, Masters, Princes, and Merchants: The Social Views of Peter the Chanter 
and His Circle, 2 vols. (Princeton, NJ: 1970). Crossnoe's work is filled with useful biblio- 
graphical references on the subject. 

29 Ratzinger The Theology of History in St. Bonaventure; Bernard McGinn, "The Abbott and 
the Doctors: Scholastic Reactions to the Radical Eschatology of Joachim of Fiore,” Church 
History 40 (1971), 31-47; Delno West, Introduction, in Joachim of Fiore in Christian Thought, 
vol. 1 (New York: 1975); Randolph Daniel, “Bonaventure a Faithful Disciple of Francis?" in 
Studia de Vita, Mente et Operibus Sancti Bonaventurae (Grottaferrata: 1974), 171-87. Hans 
Urs Von Balthasar provides a bit more balanced account, but still interprets these colla- 
tions as very critical of scholasticism in The Glory of the Lord: A Theological Aesthetics, vol. 2, 
trans. Andrew Louth, Francis McDonagh and Brian McNeil (San Francisco: 1984). Reflec- 
tions of Ratzinger's position are echoed throughout the English literature. 
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attacked philosophy or scholasticism in such a community would have been 
an insult. 

As it happens, Bonaventure was defending scholasticism and its usefulness 
for preaching. He based his apologetic for scholasticism in the Order's mission 
to reform pastoral care in the Church. The special charism of the Franciscan 
way of life, he argued, gave the brothers privileged insight into the meaning of 
scripture. As he made this claim, he sought to convince his audience that the 
way to understand scripture is by submitting to both monastic discipline and 
scholastic discipline.?? Throughout his discussion of philosophy and the arts, 
he distinguishes between the viri ecclesiastici, who are committed to divine 
law, peace, and praise and those who are snatched away from the Church by 
the twofold spirits of cupidity and carnality, anger and malice, or presumption 
and curiosity. 

Bonaventure had to defend scholastic study because he had to provide a 
response to the friars who felt such education was a betrayal of Francis' vision 
for the Order, particularly those who had appropriated the politically danger- 
ous and anti-scholastic rhetoric of Joachim of Fiore. One of Joachim's aims in 
writing the Liber de Concordia was to discredit scholasticism and to provide an 
alternative to it.?! In the preface, Joachim identified the quadrivium and the 
rise of scholasticism as signs of the rising of the Antichrist.?? He identified the 
scholastic masters with the false prophets who are the Antichrist's precursors. 
Inthe final age of the world, he predicted that all philosophy and pagan sources 
would be replaced by the study of scripture. The fact that some friars saw 
Joachim as presenting an alternative to scholasticism can be seen in the 
Franciscan chronicler Friar Salimbene's report of a friar who was a master but 
who abandoned his career as a lector in Paris to become a great Joachite.?? 


30 Bonaventure, Hex., 2.3. Marc Ozilou has argued that the Collations on the Six Days have a 
double aspect. On the one hand, he saw passages describing the Franciscan vocation as 
being aimed at the non-academic friars, and, on the other hand, those passages discuss- 
ing the friars "theological mission" of teaching and preaching as being aimed at the aca- 
demic friars. Marc Ozilou, Introduction, in Les Six Jours de la Création (Paris: 1991), 
25-26. 

31 Bernard McGinn, "The Abbot and the Doctors,’ 32; Delno West, 55; Marjorie Reeves, 
24-26. 

32 Joachim of Fiore, Liber de Concordia Novi ac Veteris Testamenti, (ed.) E. Randolph Daniel 
(Philadelphia: 1983), 7, 12-13. 

33 Salimbene de Adam, Chronicle, trans. Joseph L. Baird, Giuseppe Baglivi, and John Robert 
Kane (Binghamton, Ny: 1986), 228. The critical edition is Salimbene of Parma, Cronica, 
(ed.) O. Holder-Egger (Hanover: 1903). 
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Bonaventure was most likely identifying these disgruntled friars in his descrip- 
tion of those who are led away from the Church by anger.?^ 

The spirit of presumption and curiosity refers to the radical Aristotelians or 
Averroists. The presumptuous glorify themselves and not God, whereas the 
curious do not have devotion. "There are," Bonaventure explains, *many people 
of this kind, empty of praise and devotion although filled with the splendors of 
knowledge."55 Nonetheless, it is crucial to recognize that the lack of devotion is 
not the result of being filled with knowledge. Bonaventure contrasted these 
people, who are like the wasps which build their nests without honeycombs, 
with those who use their knowledge to nourish others, who are like the bees 
which make honey in their nests.?6 Bonaventure explicitly identified the wasps 
with the teachers of the School of Arts who have "attacked the doctrine of 
Christ by their false statements."?" Even as he presented his polemic against 
those who approach their studies with a spirit of presumption or curiosity, 
which was a typical theme in medieval education, Bonaventure argued that 
philosophy and the arts are indispensable for truly understanding God and 
exercising ministry. 


11.5 Christ as the Scroll with Seven Seals 


Bonaventure opened his sermons with an exposition on the first day of cre- 
ation, which represents the role that natural knowledge plays in leading souls 
to God, with the evocative symbol of the scroll written within and without 
from Apocalypse 5:1. To those who might wonder why their sermons should 
begin with Christ, Bonaventure explains that Christ holds the central place in 
all things as the mediator between God and humanity. Further, he claims that 
his friars should follow the example of the two wisest men: Moses, who begins 
the wisdom of God, and John, who terminates it.?8 Both start their works of 
divine wisdom with the Son. Citing Augustine as his source, Bonaventure said 
that Genesis 11, “In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth,” 
should be taken as indicating the work of the Son. Similarly, the Apostle John’s 


34 Anderson, 65-68. 

35 Bonaventure, Hex., 1.8. 

36 Ibid. 

37 Hex.,1.9. 

38 . Hex, 1.10: "Manifestum est etiam, quod ab illo incipiendum, a quo duo maximi sapientes 
inceperunt, scilicit Moyses, inchoator sapientiae Dei, et Ioannes, terminator" Of course, 
Bonaventure is referring to the fact that the Apocalypse of John ends the scriptures. 
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first work, at least his first from Bonaventure's perspective, begins with the 
Word and states that all things were made through him.?? Drawing upon a 
principle of medieval science, he reminded his friars that the only way to truly 
understand something is through its cause.^? Speaking for the Order, he stated, 
"Therefore, our purpose is to reveal that all the treasures of wisdom and knowl- 
edge are hidden in Christ, and he himself is the center of all knowledge."*! 

Using his method of reduction, he reduces each science or order to its cen- 
ter, Christ. J.G. Bougerol explained the method of reduction or reductio as 
follows: “In its proper sense, reductio, as Bonaventure understands it, reveals 
the relationship between a complete substance and either its accidents or 
the incomplete substances which depend upon it.7? This method also 
applied to any contingent or created being and reduced it back to its ultimate 
cause, which is the Son. Bonaventure proceeded to show how each science, 
beginning with metaphysics, symbolically reveals the centrality of Christ.^? 
While Bonaventure does use this method, it is important to recognize that his 
treatment of the seven seals aimed at delighting the audience, which was a 
central component of the university sermon, rather than advancing a scho- 
lastic argument. 

Bonaventure presented metaphysics as a high stakes pursuit, though he still 
provided a positive assessment of the field. Perhaps he was following Gregory 
the Great’s advice that, when preaching to men, you need to present the mate- 
rial in heroic terms, which was a common rhetorical strategy.^^ He certainly 
introduced some drama into what can be a rather dry pursuit by distinguishing 
between true metaphysics and the metaphysics of death. True metaphysics 
has Christ as its object, because Christ is the center and cause of all being. He 
preached that metaphysics, or the study of being, teaches that being can only 
exist in two ways: as subsistent, self-modeled and self-intended, or as contin- 
gent, modeled on another and tending to another in its final end.*° From this 
premise, he concluded that subsistent being is the originating principle, self- 
modeled being is the exemplary center, and self-intended being is the final 
end. According to Bonaventure, true metaphysics opens a glimpse into the 


39 Ibid. 

40 Ibid. 

41  Hex,imn. 

42  Bougerol, 76. See also von Balthasar, 283-308. 

43 Hex.,111. 

44 Gregory the Great, Pastoral Care, 3.1 (Davis, 90-92). The critical edition I use is Règle pas- 
torale, (ed.) Floribert Rommel, trans. Charles Morel (Paris: 1992). The only available 
English translation is Pastoral Care, trans. Henry Davis (New York: 1950). 

45 Bonaventure, Hex., 112. 
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mystery of the Trinity, though by itself metaphysics is incapable of attaining 
proper knowledge of the Trinity.*6 

Though the philosophers, who are primarily historical figures for 
Bonaventure, could not come to a proper understanding of the Trinity, he 
affirmed that they could and did arrive at a notion of exemplarity through 
Christ. Citing a common medieval principle that the ground of being must also 
be the ground of knowing, he argued that all knowledge and all contingent exis- 
tence comes about through and in the Word.^? The Word is central in that he 
expresses what the Father can do and more importantly what the Father wills 
to do. This heightens the significance of the Incarnation of the Word in Jesus. As 
Zachary Hayes explained, "It follows from this that all knowledge, whereby the 
macrocosm enters the microcosm, is grounded in Christ and is revelatory of His 
inner mystery, the Word." Lest the brothers miss the point, he drew out the 
implications for them: "Such is a truth accessible to the mind alone, and in 
which angels, prophets and philosophers learn the truths they express.’*9 

True metaphysics is centered in Christ and is symbolized by the tree of life in 
the Garden of Eden. This metaphysics is opposed to the metaphysics of death, 
represented by the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. The metaphysics of 
death are practiced by those who argue the world has an eternal creation. 
Bonaventure described them as arguing that as things are brought forth by the 
eternal art in eternity, the things themselves are created in this world.5° This of 
course leads to the necessity of fate as well. The problem with their thinking, he 
told his brothers, was that they did not understand that the Father expressed all 
that he could in the Word, which means that there is no need for creation by 
means of a natural emanation.?! Whereas the true metaphysicians rise to the 
first principle as their starting point, the metaphysicians of death stoop to 
knowledge of things without reference to their essential, exemplary, and final 
cause. In this, he charged them with following Lucifer's example.9? 

The second seal represents physics, which also leads to insight into Christ 
when it is approached with the proper spirituality. Science, or natural philoso- 
phy, was the study of motion and generation in relation to the influences of 
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heavenly bodies on the elements and the things constituted out of them. The 
goal of physics, ultimately, was to understand how these principles are mani- 
fested in rational beings. Bonaventure playfully assured his audience that the 
truths we learn in this science are themselves sacramental and reveal the 
importance of Christ as the center of the Church by means of the Incarnation. 
Physics teaches that the world has a twofold center. The first center is to be 
found in the macrocosm or the totality of the universe, and the second is found 
in humanity which is a microcosm of the created universe. The center of the 
larger world is the sun and the center of the smaller world is the human heart. 
One offers an external diffusion of power and the other produces an interior 
diffusion.9? Bonaventure assured his friars that Christ is also such a twofold 
center by means of his Incarnation.5^ 

This twofold quality is why the scriptures at times call Christ the head and 
at others call him the center. He is called the head in order to show that all the 
senses of scripture, all the spiritual motions, and all the charismatic graces 
flow from him.” It is Christ, Bonaventure insists, who pours the Holy Spirit 
into the members of the body united to him. Unless members are united to the 
head, he warned, there is no diffusion of the spirit.5° In other words, to be a 
spiritual man requires one to be an ecclesial man. Thus physics can provide 
insight into ecclesiology and grace, because they are in some sense the results 
and the causes of motion. 

In his discussion of the third center, which is related to measuring of the 
earth and to mathematics, Bonaventure identified Christ as the true measure. 
He delighted the brothers by showing them how mathematics reinforces the 
spiritual importance of humility, which illustrates how he used his symbols 
and themes to delight his audience as he exhorted them to behave better. 
Beginning his mathematical exhortation with a theme from Psalm 73:12, “God 
is our king before the ages; he has worked salvation in the center of the earth,” 
he illustrated how Christ is the center of salvation.57 This passage indicates that 
Christ, in his crucifixion, descended into the center of the earth and wrought 
salvation in hell. Those who draw away from this center, Bonaventure warned, 
are condemned, for they draw away from the center of humility. Christ, the 
small and poor and humble one, reveals the true meaning of humility and its 
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role in salvation when he says, “I am in your center, as one who serves (Luke 
22:27). 53 Bonaventure then identified the immediate problem facing the Friars 
Minor. “But darkness,” he warned, “has crept in, for Christians reject this central 
place in which Christ has saved mankind.”59 While one can certainly see how 
the Seculars and the Averroists could be charged with rejecting humility, 
Bonaventure shifted to the first person, to explain how the Order had fallen 
away from humility and why it was important to restore it: 


Because the fire is not banked in the cinders, but our lantern is exposed 
to every wind, and before long the light goes out. As soon as there is 
something good in us, we want to show it off. By contrast, how marvelous 
is divine wisdom, for it brought forth salvation through the cinders of 
humility. For the center is lost in the circle, and it cannot be found except 
by two lines crossing each other at right angle.59 


Apparently, the brothers were drawing attention to themselves by their self- 
exaltation and were exposing the Order to criticism. He presented a vision 
where wisdom, gleaned from mathematics, teaches the brothers the impor- 
tance of embracing the example of Christ, banking their fire in the cinders of 
humility, and ceasing to draw attention to the Order. 

Though he exhorted the brothers to lay low, Bonaventure urged them to 
oppose the reasoning of the Devil with the reasoning of Christ. Rather than 
condemn logic, he fused it with a governing principle or method that would 
satisfy all but the most anti-scholastic friars. Rational arguments, especially 
syllogistic arguments, rely on a center term, which of course reveals Christ who 
grounds all rationality. However, his understanding of what constitutes ratio- 
nality goes beyond our concept of proof. He offered this extended definition 
for his friars to consider: 


Therefore, the center (medium), by means of its evidence and manifesta- 
tion and fittingness (evidentiam et menifestationem et convenientiam), 
compels reason to assent, so that while the harmony between extremes 
was not made manifest at first, by virtue of the center's fittingness to both 
(per virtutem medii cum utroque extreme convenientis), this harmony has 
been made manifest.6! 
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Foran argument to be persuasive, it must provide a sense of fittingness in addi- 
tion to the evidence alone. In other words, the soundness of an argument must 
be judged by piety; however, this is not an argument for fideism. The argument 
from piety rests on the assumption that reason has, as one of its capacities, the 
power to distinguish between what is better and what is worse. In fact, it is 
through reason that we are able to apprehend beauty by its ability to recognize 
proportionality. Still, as a form of reasoning, aesthetic reasoning also requires 
a center term to find proportion and harmony. 

For Bonaventure, Christ is such a center. Jesus Christ has revealed the gov- 
erning principle for the use of reason. The reasoning of the Devil, which leads 
to hell, is sophistic and destructive; it is also the analytical use of reason found 
in syllogism. The problem with syllogism, according to Bonaventure, is that an 
argument may be valid without being true. The logic of Christ is grounded in 
what is fitting, appropriate, and beautiful. In this sense logic can be synthetic 
or, better yet, restorative.9? Christ restores the balance and harmony of reason. 
Just as the Devil made humanity differ from God as he promised to make 
humanity similar, Christ became similar to humanity in order to make human- 
ity similar to God. The major proposition, the uncreated Word, has existed 
from eternity. The minor proposition, the crucified Christ, comes about in the 
field of history. The conclusion, the resurrected Christ, unites the eternal with 
the temporal.® 

The fifth center, moderation, is related to virtue, which is found in the 
middle or central way.9^ Christ reveals that virtue consists in moderation in 
two ways. First, in the story of his ascension, he stayed with the disciples for 
forty days before a cloud took him out of the sight of the Apostles, revealing 
that Christians must rise through a progressive and ongoing effort to be virtu- 
ous. The foundation of this virtue is, of course, Christ. He relates virtue to the 
prior discussion of reason because the moralist teaches that the center deter- 
mines the right use of reason.® Faith, according to Bonaventure, is the center 
governing moral reasoning. Linking faith and moderation to Francis, he said 
that faith is “as the morning star in the center of a cloud (Ecclesiasticus 
50:6).’66 This symbol for Francis was altogether common and can be found in 
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numerous sources.5? The faith of Francis, he explained, proceeded by starting 
with the practical virtues and rose to the exemplary virtues: moderation, pru- 
dence, fortitude, and justice.98 

When Bonaventure began to open the sixth seal corresponding to justice, he 
appropriated the biblical symbol central of Ezekiel's Wheel in order to admon- 
ish the friars to keep the final judgment in mind.® Bonaventure seized the 
moment to remind the brothers that the separation between the pure and the 
impure, the sheep and the goats, will be brought about by Christ alone. He 
urged them to remember their profession: “Lawyers are concerned with judg- 
ments of money, we are concerned with our own judgment.” So the brothers 
should not judge each other, as indicated by Ecclesiastes 18:19: "Before you are 
judged, seek merit for yourself"? Thus Bonaventure preached that an under- 
standing of justice is central to the mission of the Friars Minor, which aimed to 
bring about universal reconciliation. 

Concluding his rhetorical tour de force, Bonaventure focused on a matter 
of central importance to a penitential order, the harmony (concordiae) 
brought about by the opening of the seventh seal, which he described as the 
peace of universal conciliation.” Bonaventure identified this center as being 
the field of the theologian who must consider how God's creation can be rec- 
onciled to Him.” Echoing Hugh of St. Victors On the Sacraments of the 
Christian Faith, he explains that though this center is concerned with the 
works of creation, it is primarily concerned with the works of reconciliation."? 


67 One can find this symbol for Francis in many early sources. Scholarship has focused on 
the Angel of Philadelphia as a symbol for Francis, but this is a much more common sym- 
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Wayne Hellmann, and William J. Short, (New York: 1999-2001). These include works such 
as the following: The Life of Saint Francis by Thomas of Celano, 295, The Legend for Use in 
Choir by Thomas of Celano, 323; The Versified Life of Saint Francis by Henri d'Avranches, 
518-19; Mira circa nos of Gregory 1x, 568. 
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The theologian's task is to consider how the salvation of the soul proceeds, 
beginning with faith, moving through virtues, and being consummated in the 
seven gifts of the Holy Spirit."* 

What this consummation will be like can be seen from Apocalypse 7:16 
where the saints are described as never hungering or thirsting because they are 
led by the lamb to the water of life. This lamb is Christ, standing in the center 
of the waters of life. The water of life is the river in the New Jerusalem which 
comes from the throne of God and of the lamb in Apocalypse 222-2. The river 
refers to the Holy Spirit because it comes forth from God the Father and the 
lamb.75 Bonaventure concluded by identifying these seven centers with several 
other images drawn from the scripture. These centers are also the seven lamp 
stands from Apocalypse 11 and the seven eyes of the lamb mentioned in 
Apocalypse 5:6. Further, they are the seven facets in Zachary's stone (Zachariah 3:9) 
and the seven days that followed the first light (Genesis 1:3; 2:3).76 

Bonaventure argued that all of these apocalyptic symbols, with their prom- 
ise of a time of peace and harmony, must be interpreted as referring to Christ. 
It is Christ who will bring concordia, understood in terms of conciliation, to 
fruition. The task of the theologian, to share in this work of conciliation, 
becomes the measure of theology.”” Bonaventure exhorted the brothers to rec- 
ognize that theology should bring people into unity, win people over, soothe 
anger, and result in peace. The theologian should function to preserve the sec- 
ond and central mark of the Church, universal and harmonious observance of 
divine peace. Theologians must call people away from those tendencies violat- 
ing this peace, whether they are led by cupidity or carnality, anger or malice, 
presumption or curiosity. In this way, Bonaventure argued theology can be 
judged by the fruit it bears. If a theology creates discord and dissension, it 
abandons its eschatological task; and, consequently, it must be abandoned 
itself. 

Having shown the importance of studying classical sources for the purpose 
of promoting reconciliation, which was centrally important to men who 
understood themselves as penitents, Bonaventure encouraged the brothers to 
dispose themselves to receive wisdom. To open the door of wisdom, one has 
to have a powerful desire for wisdom. Desire, though necessary, is not enough. 
A friar must also prepare himself to receive wisdom by means of authority and 
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examples.7? As to the first way, from authority, Bonaventure referred the broth- 
ers to scripture. The Book of Wisdom, he pointed out, teaches that the first step 
to wisdom is a sincere desire for discipline.”? To stoke that desire, he described 
the pursuit of wisdom in terms of a courtship ending in an erotic encounter 
with wisdom Herself. 


11.6 Humanism and Erotic Contemplation 


Bonaventure identified the pressing problem being confronted in these colla- 
tions as the number of Christians who reject true wisdom. Those who reject 
wisdom should be afraid, he told the brothers, because Christ had warned the 
queen of the South would condemn those who did not listen to his wisdom. He 
admonished the brothers to consider: 


The Jews refused to listen to wisdom from the mouth of wisdom; and we 
who possess Christ within ourselves refuse to listen to his wisdom. This is 
the greatest abomination (abominatio maxima est), because the most 
beautiful daughter of the king (filia regis pulcherrima) has been offered to 
us in marriage (in sponsam), but we preferred to choose to copulate with 
the filthiest maid and whores (copulari ancillae turpissimae et meretric- 
ari); we not only choose to return to Egypt, the lowliest food (cibum vilis- 
simum), but we also reject the food from heaven (cibo caelesti).®° 


He portrays wisdom, which is a name he associated with the second person of 
the Trinity, as a beautiful daughter who is rejected in favor of loose women 
representing philosophy and heresy. 

Unlike heresy, philosophy has a proper role in the formation of pastors. In 
symbolic terms, she is represented by the maid rather than by the whore. 
Nonetheless, Bonaventure's discussion of the four faces of wisdom has been 
interpreted by Joseph Ratzinger as clear evidence that he had synthesized the 
anti-intellectual prophecies of Joachim with the anti-intellectual mysticism of 
Dionysius the Areopagite.*! Because he did not take the form of the medieval 
university sermon into consideration, he failed to fully grasp the meaning of 
the discussion of the four faces of wisdom in its literary context. As a result, he 
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missed the fact that the first three sermons comprise something of an extended 
protheme for the sermon series. The protheme sets the type of disposition the 
hearer should have had as he listened to the sermon.8? Rather than a rejection 
of philosophy and the classical tradition, Bonaventure presented the study of 
classical sources as stages in a courtship with wisdom. He described a progres- 
sive relationship from the study of logic and ethics, to the study of scripture, to 
the study of philosophy and theology, to the knowledge born of the erotic 
experience of God in contemplation. 

Wisdom has a beautiful face, which is both uniform and manifold. Mixing 
his metaphors a bit, Bonaventure describes how light clothes itself in four ways 
in scriptures. First, it is uniform in the divine law, multiform in the mysteries of 
scripture, omniform in the vestiges of the divine operations, and nulliform in 
the ecstasies of divine upliftings.8? In a wonderful commentary on the Song of 
Songs, Bonaventure reverses the traditional interpretation of the lover and the 
beloved. Traditionally, the lover or the male character in the poem is taken as 
referring to Christ and the beloved or the female character seeking him is inter- 
preted as standing for either the soul or the Church. Because Bonaventure had 
identified Christ with wisdom, which he personified as female, he reversed the 
roles. As a result, Christ as wisdom, the beloved daughter of the good king, is 
actively longing for and pursuing our souls. 

Wisdom, which is bright and unfading, is apparent to those who love her. 
Because she hurries to make herself known to those who desire her, she has 
filled rational minds with her light. This light is the source of the rules by which 
the mind knows and judges. Wisdom grants us the light of reason, according to 
Bonaventure, so that we might appreciate her beauty and be inflamed with 
desire for her before we actually see her. The rules of reason are like the per- 
fume worn by a young woman, which indicates her nearness and makes her 
known in anticipation of her suitor's desire.5^ Wisdom’s light leads the mind to 
three self-evident truths: the supreme principle must be supremely wor- 
shipped, the supreme truth must be supremely believed and accepted, and the 
supreme good must be supremely loved and desired. These laws are inscribed 
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on the first tablet of the law, namely, you shall not make idols, you shall not 
take the Lord's name in vain, and you shall keep the Sabbath.85 

The Averroists and the other radical Aristotelians were guilty of violating 
both the first commandment and the law of reason. Bonaventure told the 
brothers: 


Nor should it be said that they (the three laws enlightening the mind) are 
founded on any created light, as for instance in a certain intelligence that 
enlightens the minds. For these rules are unrestricted in that they offer 
themselves to the minds of all, it would follow that a created light would 
be unrestricted and would be pure act, which is impossible. And anyone 
who holds such an opinion weakens the fountain of wisdom and creates 
an idol, making a god out of an angel, which is worse than if a man were 
to make a god out of a stone.86 


Since these rules guiding the intellect must be immutable and unrestricted, it 
is clearthat they have to be grounded in divinity for Bonaventure. Christ, as the 
exemplar or as the eternal wisdom, solves the problem of the philosophers as 
the ground of knowing and as the source of illumination to all minds. Still, he 
affirms that the rules or laws of reason, though grounded in and leading to the 
eternal light, do not make the light of divinity visible to the soul.8” 

What begins to make the divine light visible? The multiform face of wisdom 
manifested in the mysteries of scripture. At this point, Bonaventure introduced 
the traditional fourfold senses of scripture: historical, allegorical, tropological, 
and anagogical. Allegory corresponds to faith or to what we must believe. 
Tropology corresponds to love or what we should do, which is why it is also 
known as the moral sense. Finally, anagogy corresponds to hope or to what we 
should expect. Bonaventure described the symbols of scripture as the types of 
alluring veils worn by wisdom; however, he also stated that one needs to under- 
stand both the course of the world, which is learned from studying classical 
sources in philosophy, and the disposition of the hierarchies, which also 
requires knowledge of philosophy, in order to see the beauty beneath the veils.59 

When Bonaventure described the third face of wisdom, the traces of the 
Trinity in creation, he characterized it as omniform. Urging the brothers to be 
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attentive to these traces that have been made manifest in the things of the 
world, he preached, "And yet we do not find her, resembling the illiterate man 
who owns a book and has no concern for it.5? Since everything in creation 
possesses some characteristic of the Trinity, creation is like a book that needs 
to be interpreted. One who does not read the book of creation, he warned, 
reveals a lack of gratitude for God's gift. He asserted that the study of the book 
of nature was undertaken both by the philosophers and by Solomon. Though 
Bonaventure warns that such studies cannot proceed by means of idle curios- 
ity, they help to reveal God. If one could know all the characteristics of wisdom 
in the created world, then one would see wisdom clearly.9? The book of nature 
therefore requires us to undertake its study and leads to a more intimate form 
of wisdom, the nulliform face. 

The nulliform face, Bonaventure admits, seems to erase the significance of 
the preceding faces, but he insisted that it does not erase them.?! Since this is 
the highest achievement of Christian wisdom, it is necessary that a person be 
instructed in many things and in all of the things that come before this face. 
Bonaventure returned to Paul to explain how we come to know a wisdom that 
transcends knowledge. We come to *know" this wisdom through the Spirit as 
Paul teaches in 1 Corinthians 2:10.?? This wisdom comes from grace. Since the 
highest type of contemplation takes place in the affective dimension of the 
soul, it has no intellectual content that can be spoken of or described. Because 
the fourth face of wisdom transcends the intellect, Paul described it in terms of 
secret words spoken in the third heaven that cannot be repeated (2 Cor 12:4).98 
What does this mean? Bonaventure invoked the authority of Dionysius the 
Areopagite, whom he believed to be Paul's companion, to argue that we have 
to dismiss sensible and intellectual things as well as beings and non-beings to 
reach the summit of the third heaven.?^ 

To really know wisdom, is to enter into a union of love with her. The con- 
summation of the courtship is achieved when we strip off the apprehensive 
powers of the soul and enter into the union of amorous or erotic love.?5 The 
soul enters into an ecstasy that stirs the affective power and imposes silence on 
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the other powers of the soul. What is learned in this union is open only to the 
heart. After such an ecstatic experience, a type of death follows, making it dif- 
ficult to speak or to explain anything at all. The union of amorous love is the 
"finger of God" that our intellect, symbolized by the pharaoh's magician, can- 
not touch.?6 Thus, Bonaventure concludes, it is clear that the Averroists and 
other Aristotelians who claim that beatitude is attained through the intellec- 
tive power alone are wrong. As for the privileged status of this experience, he 
writes, “Many have the first faces of wisdom, but few have this face.’9” Clearly 
Bonaventure was not rejecting classical sources and philosophy; instead, he 
presented them as an integral part of obtaining wisdom. His erotic description 
of union with wisdom provided his audience with a strong incentive to pursue 
their studies vigorously. 


11.7 Sons of Light 


Citing Psalm 4:7, Bonaventure argued that our natural understanding is the 
way the Lord signs his countenance upon us (Psalm 4:7) and that this Psalm 
could explain all the difficulties of philosophy.?8 In the Psalm, those who have 
this light have restrained themselves from sin, have made their due sacrifice, 
and thus lie down to sleep in peace. They are contrasted with those who set 
their hearts on empty idols and false gods, such as the radical Aristotelians 
whom he had accused of making an idol out of the agent intellect earlier in the 
week. The philosophers who fall into the densest darkness, symbolized by the 
Egyptians, do so as a result of the sins of pride and presumption. They imitate 
the behavior of Lucifer. Nonetheless, Bonaventure did not, as Ratzinger argued, 
present philosophy and the use of reason in a "series of images which seem to 
approach a total condemnation of both.’99 

These philosophers of Egypt are distinct from those who properly followed 
the law of nature. Bonaventure declared, “All who remained within the law of 
nature, the patriarchs, the prophets, and the philosophers, were the sons of 
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light.”!0° As sons of light, the noble philosophers are in the company of the 
saints, who possess the greatest light. They were able to achieve beatitude 
through the exercise of virtue, as the Psalm suggests. "All true philosophers," he 
explained, “worshipped a single God."?! Indeed, this was why Socrates was 
killed. Their worship of God was a dutiful expression of faith.!? 

According to Bonaventure, the noble philosophers had offered nine sciences 
and had promised a tenth, contemplation. He described the light of natural 
understanding, which emits three radiations: a truth of things, a truth of signs 
and words, and a truth of behavior. From the perspective of causality, these 
truths correspond to the primary, exemplary, and final causes.!?? The truths 
found in philosophy are not, he assured the friars, the invention of the philoso- 
phers. The first radiation of truth gives six lights necessary to prepare the soul 
for knowledge and sound judgment. These lights distinguish between sub- 
stance and accident, universal and particular, potency and act, one and many, 
simple and composite, and cause and caused. Bonaventure organized these 
lights under the studies of metaphysics and physics.!?^ Though he critiques the 
errors of some of the philosophers as he explains how these considerations are 
important, he concluded his discussion of metaphysics and physics by saying, 
"These then are the foundations of the faith which everyone should examine."105 

The truth of signs and words includes mathematical studies and the study 
of speech or what we would call communication. He divided mathematics into 
six branches of study, which he argued were important for preparing the mind 
to study scripture: mathematics, geometry, perspective, astrology, and astrono- 
my.106 The study of speech included the disciplines of the trivium. Bonaventure 
argued that these disciplines are foundational for learning anything: 


For reason thinks of making whatever is in itself to exist in another, and 
whatever is in another to exist in itself: and this cannot be done except by 
means of speech. Whatever is contained in the soul, then is either there 
as a concept, as an assent, or as an affective disposition. And so, to indi- 
cate concepts, there is grammar, to induce assent, there is logic, and to 
move the affective dispositions, there is rhetoric.!°” 
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He exhorted his audience to recognize that these disciplines that are necessary 
for one to become a good preacher, which was certainly the goal of the stu- 
dents in his audience. 

One key to distinguishing between the true or noble philosophers, the sons 
of light, and the false or Luciferian philosophers, the Egyptians, is by means of 
the third radiation of truth: the truth of behavior. Bonaventure did not claim, 
as Ratzinger has argued, that all of the philosophers failed to deliver on their 
promise of leading people to contemplation.!?9 Citing Romans 1:19, he taught 
that the philosophers offered the nine sciences and gave examples of them 
because God had manifested the truth to them.!°9 Bonaventure continued: 
"Later, they sought to reach wisdom, and truth was leading them: and they 
promised to procure wisdom, that is, beatitude, that is, an intellect having 
achieved its goal. They promised it, I mean, to those who would follow them." 
He asked the audience to consider how they came to a point where light is 
separated from darkness and answered, "Indeed, by separating themselves 
from darkness, they turned toward light.""° 

The nine sciences inherited from the classical world lead a soul to see itself 
as a mirror and to recognize the role that the angels or intelligences play in 
conveying the eternal light, which leads to contemplation. However, it is not an 
automatic process. Bonaventure explained, 


And while it sees this and rises to divine contemplation, it declares itself 
in possession of an intellect having reached its goal, which the philoso- 
phers had promised: and this is the objective toward which truth leads. 
Yet it is through the virtues that we must reach it, as the philosophers did. 
When they discovered it was impossible to attain such a high summit 
except through the virtues, they turned to the teaching of these same vir- 
tues, as did Socrates. Wherefore a person is reputed as having spoken not 
so well of these when content with speaking only: but Socrates acted 
them out because he saw that the intellect could not reach this point 
unless the soul had been cleansed.!!! 


Nonetheless, philosophers who properly understood the first cause and the 
universal end could go intellectually astray by failing to recognize the role of 
exemplarity in attaining contemplation." 
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As Bonaventure transitioned into his discussion of the light of faith in the 
seventh collation, he explained that even though the enlightened philosophers 
worshipped one God, placed all good in God, lived according to the natural 
law, and became sons of light, they were in darkness as compared to those who 
had the light of faith witnessed to by scripture. They were unable through the 
use of reason alone to know about the fall of humanity, the assured eternity of 
the afterlife, the resurrection of the dead, and salvation through Christ. 
Revelation presents truths that are beyond reason, such as the existence of the 
Trinity, and truths that fall below reason such as historical events like 
Pentecost.!^ Of course, the Patriarchs and the Prophets also lacked knowledge 
of aspects of the faith. 

The noble philosophers like Socrates, Plotinus, Philo, Cicero, and Macrobius 
accomplished much in terms of reaching a true understanding of the world 
and of the virtues. From his frequent positive citations of Aristotle, it is clear 
that even the philosophers who have fallen into darkness have made necessary 
contributions which must be studied by those preparing for pastoral ministry. 
For Bonaventure, the philosophers of the classical world provide valuable 
resources for the foundations of the faith, the interpretation of scripture, the 
ability to preach well, and the understanding of the moral life. Bonaventure 
did not retreat from his earlier commitment to classical humanism and phi- 
losophy at the end of his career, though he did become more hostile to Aristotle 
and his Arab commentators. This increased opposition to Aristotelianism is 
not evidence that he became a conservative opposed to new theological ideas. 

Bonaventure's understanding of the importance of history and of the sig- 
nificance of particularity presented later in the Collations in hexdemeron were 
more progressive in orientation than anything that could be found among the 
vast majority of 13® century Aristotelians. As Kevin Hughes suggested, it is 
time to move away from Gilson's heuristic devices. It is time to paint a new 
portrait of Bonaventure—the prince of the pastoral theologians, the Augus- 
tinian proponent for Christian humanism, the young lion of an emergent 
vision of history as significant for theological and ecclesial development—that 
needs to unsettle the consciousness of most Catholic theologians trained over 
the last century. 
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CHAPTER 12 


Dante and the Human Identity: A Transformation 
from Grace to Grace 


Nancy Enright 
Seton Hall University 


Christian humanism is most often associated with the early Renaissance, 
with figures like Thomas More and Desiderius Erasmus and other professors 
of "the New Learning" during the period beginning roughly around the 
year 1500 and lasting throughout the 16th century and slightly beyond it. 
However, as students of the Middle Ages know, respect for classical learning 
and authors pre-dates the Renaissance, expressing itself clearly in medieval 
works, including Dante's depiction of Virgil in The Divine Comedy. "Are you 
then that Virgil? you the fountain/that freely pours so rich a stream of 
speech?" Dante questions the ghost of his literary inspiration as he appears 
to him on the threshold of hell. Dante's mixture of admiration and gratitude 
toward his mentor, Virgil, shows quite clearly that classical culture was val- 
ued highly by the medieval Christian world, as a pinnacle of both reason and 
poetic achievement, qualities with which Charles Williams identifies Virgil 
in his Figure of Beatrice, but, while both attributes are valued in the Christian 
humanist mindset reflected by Dante, they are not enough to lead a soul to 
salvation. For that, grace is necessary, personified by Beatrice in The Divine 
Comedy and ultimately identified with Christ and His Church by the end of 
the poem; Virgil's help is not enough. Therefore, the encounter between 
Dante and Virgil in The Divine Comedy epitomizes the relationship between 
Christianity and classical culture in the context of medieval Christian 
humanism. However, beyond this combination of deep respect, even rever- 
ence, for Virgil and the simultaneous limitation attributed by Dante to Virgil, 
the treatment of the great classical poet in The Divine Comedy can be read as 
Dante's answer to key Christian humanist questions concerning human 
identity and dignity, the ideals of morality and education flowing out of this 
concept of humanity, and the role of classical culture in the connection 
between these two inter-related ideas. In fact, a careful study of the relation- 
ship between Dante and Virgil, as depicted by the former, will reveal that 
Dante's attitude links his text with a Christian view toward the classics and 
the intellectual life overall, which can certainly be identified as “medieval 
Christian humanism,” but extending well beyond the Middle Ages and the 
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Renaissance, backward to the beginnings of Christianity and forward to con- 
temporary times. 

Christian humanists, like Dante, of the 14th century grappled with questions 
of ultimate meaning that have interested thinkers before and after, as well as 
during, the medieval period: What is the human person? What is the basis of 
human dignity? What moral and educational goals reinforce this dignity? And, 
for Christians in the medieval period, the following question was also extremely 
important: what role does classical culture play in living out these moral and 
educational goals, in connection with an accurate understanding of the dignity of 
the human person? Clearly, Dante shows us that Virgil, as the embodiment of 
the best of classical culture, conveys part, but only part, of the answer Dante 
is ultimately offering to the first of these questions regarding the nature of 
human identity and dignity. The human person is a creature of reason, as Virgil 
shows in his wise counsel of Dante. The human person is noble and literate, as 
we see in Virgil’s being honored as a great poet, a figure of inspiration to Dante, 
and this depiction hints at the answer to the second question regarding moral 
and educational goals in keeping with humanity's high identity. Education, 
including the works of the classics, is a useful part of moral and intellectual 
development, as Dante clearly shows through his own education by Virgil. 
However, important as this intellectual journey is, it is not enough to save a 
human soul. Dante shows this limitation, also through the character of Virgil, 
again and again. It is through Dante's delicately balanced treatment of Virgil 
that he asks and answers the third question, regarding the role of classical cul- 
ture in the salvation of the human soul, and in answering this question Dante 
shows himself to be in line with nearly two millennia of Christian humanists. 

In the beginning of Inferno, a defining characteristic of the interaction 
between Dante and Virgil is courtesy, as we see in their first tentative interac- 
tions. Dante greets Virgil with warmth and genuine gratitude for the important 
influence of the earlier poet on his protégé: 


O light and honor of all other poets, 

may my long study and the intense love 

that made me search your volume serve me now. 
You are my master and my author, you- 

the only one from whom my writing drew 

the noble style for which I have been honored.! 


By calling him “my master and my author," Dante is acknowledging his debt to 
Virgil for helping him develop that “noble style” that has brought him fame. 


1 Inferno 1.82-87, in Dante Alighieri, The Divine Comedy, trans. Allen Mandelbaum (London: 1995). 
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However, notonly Dante shows Virgil respect, but also Beatrice, Dante's beloved 
who had died ten years prior to the time setting of the poem, initiated the 
encounter between Virgil and Dante with words that acknowledged the great 
poet's gifts and his importance to Dante. Noting how she does not command 
but gently requests Virgils help, and how he responds most courteously, 
Charles Williams points out, "Religion itself cannot order poetry about; the 
grand art is wholly autonomous ... We should have been fortunate if the minis- 
ters of religion and poetry had always spoken to each other with such courtesy 
as these.”? This deep respect for Virgil is underlined when Dante sees him in his 
eternal abode, Limbo, where he takes an honored place among the other great 
classical poets listed by Dante, Homer, “the consummate poet,’ leading the oth- 
ers, namely, Horace, Ovid, and Lucan, as well as Virgil. Dante says, “And so I saw 
that splendid school assembled,/led by the lord of song incomparable,/who 
like an eagle soars above the rest.'? Dante feels honored to be included among 
them, as a poet: “and even greater honor was mine,/for they invited me to join 
their ranks—/I was the sixth among such intellects."* Moving along with Virgil 
and the other poets as his guides, Dante comes to a castle surrounded by “a fair 
stream," with a meadow enclosed within it. Here he meets a large group of 
noble unbelievers, mostly from the classical world, though he includes 
Avicenna and Averroes, both Muslim and from more recent, medieval times.5 
In general, however, this section of Inferno offers a tribute to all that was best in 
the classical world, with Greek and Roman heroes and philosophers intermin- 
gling. Dante recalls this moment with emotion: "Facing me there, on the enam- 
eled green,/great-hearted souls were shown to me and I/still glory in my having 
witnessed them.”6 The honor given to these classical figures clearly illustrates 
the fact that Virgil is not an aberration by being in Limbo and in a place of 
some honor and no overt punishment in the afterlife, though some classical 
figures, such as Ullysses, are punished in lower parts of hell, for Dante shows 
Virgil to be one of a fairly large number of noble pagans, lost but retaining the 
good qualities they possessed on earth and for which, in the mindset of the 
medieval Christian humanist, they could and should be honored still. 
Though they leave this company behind, Virgil and Dante continue to inter- 
act in light of Virgil's identity that has been affirmed in Canto Iv. Throughout 
Inferno and Purgatorio, Virgil is a noble, kind, and wise guide to Dante, though 
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in Purgatorio, we see his growing limitation in being able to guide Dante 
through every encounter, as he had been able to guide him in Inferno. For 
example, upon entering hell, Virgil knows how to address Charon, the demonic 
boatman, himself a figure from the classical world,’ as well as Minos, a com- 
pletely transformed classical figure, the one-time king now the reptilian judge 
of the damned? in both cases appealing to God's will as the reason for Dante, 
as a living man, being allowed to walk in hell. Similarly, Virgil tells Dante how 
to address Francesca da Rimini in the circle of the lustful? and commends him 
for his growing wisdom in the rejection of sin, indicated, for example, in Virgil's 
pleasure when Dante desires to see the punishment of Filippo Argenti! and 
when Dante rebukes the simoniacs.!! Finally, Virgil wisely explains to Dante 
the way to exit hell by climbing what seems to be down on Satan's back, 
explaining how Satan fell out of heaven, landing upside down, a clear meta- 
phor of the inverted nature of hell.!? In Inferno, there is little to show Virgil's 
limitations until we get to the Purgatorio. 

However, a few things, even in Inferno, may be seen as showing Virgil's cur- 
tailed abilities due to his unregenerate nature, suggesting the limitations that 
will be more explicitly portrayed later. For example, C.J. Ryan argues that 
Virgil's apparent over-confidence in Canto XXI suggests a deficiency on his 
part: "What is revealed is an unwary and overconfident Virgil, all too ready to 
take the collapse of Malacoda's opposition at its face value, and even to enter a 
little into the role of the confident humorist hitherto displayed by the devils.” 
Peter Hawkins focuses on the textual nature of Dante's depicted ascendancy 
over Virgil, using at first the language of Harold Bloom’s anxiety of influence, 
suggesting that Dante's "anxiety" over the senior poet is alleviated by his depict- 
ing him as being limited through belonging to an older, unsaved order, but 
Hawkins quickly moves beyond this interpretation to comparing Dante's use 
of Virgil's Aeneid to the Christian use of the Old Testament, again using Bloom's 
terminology from The Map of Misreading and calling it “misreading” of the 
older text by the new. But, yet again, Hawkins moves beyond this second 
interpretation to a theological one, in which he views Dante's reaction to Virgil 
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as an acceptance in faith of God's victory over the non-believing pagan world. 
He says, 


Which precursor will he emulate? Between these two authors and two 
volumes, of course, there can be no contest. Dante deserts the loser and 
joins the winner. Who other than God, after all, could join with him in 
making that “sacred poem" (Paradiso 251-2) to which both heaven and 
earth have lent a hand?!5 


Here we return to the same kind of interpretation offered by Charles Williams, 
quoted earlier regarding Dante and Virgil, which views Virgil as a messenger of 
grace, sought out by Beatrice, Dante's beloved from his youth and now an emis- 
sary of both God and the Virgin Mary, and though he accepts his role with cour- 
age and faith, he evinces a kind of sadness appropriate to his lost condition. 
Virgil's awareness of his unregenerate state becomes part of his increasing 
humility as he guides Dante through purgatory. From the beginning of 
Purgatorio, Virgil shows reverence for the holy beings (most often, angels) that 
can be met on this second stage of the journey, as we see in Canto 11, when he 
cries to Dante: "Bend, bend your knees: behold the angel/of God, and join your 
hands; from this point on,/this is the kind of minister you'll meet.”!® Though he 
still shows much of the same wisdom and compassion as he has done in 
Inferno, he is not always "right," as we see when he, along with Dante and the 
other redeemed souls, is rebuked by Cato for listening too long to the sweet 
song of Casella.!" Interestingly, this scene occurs just after Dante has offered an 
implicit tribute to Virgil by mirroring a scene from the Aeneid (where Aeneas 
tries three times to hug the spirit of his father in the underworld), in Dante's 
three-fold attempt to hug the body-less spirit of Casella.!? Yet, as Peter Hawkins 
points out, Dante undercuts the connection he creates between his own expe- 
rience and that of Aeneas (and between himself and Virgil as poets) in Paradiso, 
Canto xv, where Dante meets the spirit of his grandfather, comparing the 
experience with that of Aeneas, by saying "With such affection did Anchises' 
shade reach out (if we may trust our greatest muse)/when in Elysium he saw 
his son"? and contrasting it by showing a deeper spiritual connection than 
that depicted by Virgil between Aeneas and his dead father's ghost. Hawkins 
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notes, "Dante does more than compare and contrast Virgil's text with his own; 
he casts doubt upon the veracity of the source he draws upon, wondering 
almost parenthetically if in this matter nostra maggior Musa merits our trust — 
a perfect example of biting the hand that feeds. The effect of this authorial 
suspicion is to suggest a distinction between the truth of the Commedia's 
account and the possible fiction of a poem that heretofore has been treated as 
if it were nothing less than history"?? Though there may be more irony in 
Dante's parenthetical remark than an actual suggestion that we distrust Virgil's 
word, he clearly does show that his own experience goes beyond that of his 
mentor and guide. 

Hawkins also points out another difference between Dante's depiction of 
his experience in The Divine Comedy and that of Aeneas in Virgil's poem, in the 
reference in Paradiso to the Sibyl’s oracles (the darkness of meaning and loss of 
which are mentioned also in The Aeneid and referenced by Hawkins, Book 6, ll. 
98-101) as being “on the light leaves, beneath the wind";?! by contrast, Dante's 
own loss of words for his experience does not negate his complete memory of 
the sublimity of paradise, as well as his salvation and joy in it, all of which are 
eternal.?? Another instance of Dante's linking his text with that of Virgil but 
also showing the latter text's limitations concerns the use of ecphrasis, the 
description in literature of visual art, a connection explored by Marianne Shapiro. 
Noting various parallel instances of ecphrasis in The Aeneid and The Divine 
Comedy, specifically in Purgatorio, Canto x, she ultimately points out how the 
similarities also convey a difference. She notes how ecphrasis in both poems 
suggests that "something of the mysterious opacity of the poetic representa- 
tion remains, reminding readers of the bond between liminal images and the 
liminality of art as a whole," but, while emphasizing this similarity, Shapiro 
also notes how God's sculptures in purgatory are an *open book to the faithful" 
without some of the possibility of confusion seen in the visuals encountered 
by Aeneas and depicted by Virgil.?? Clearly, throughout Purgatorio Virgil's 
importance is both underlined and undercut, interchangeably. 

Two key scenes in Purgatorio that serve to emphasize this dichotomy in the 
treatment of Virgil also show how Dante's depiction of the great classical poet 
conveys his Christian humanist understanding of the three key questions men- 
tioned earlier regarding human identity and dignity, morality and salvation, 
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and the role of the classics in a Christian's education. In Purgatorio, Canto XIX, 
Dante falls asleep on the Cornice of Sloth and dreams of the Siren, herself a 
figure of classical mythology. At first ugly, the Siren is rendered beautiful 
through Dante's dream-fantasy, and she entices him, claiming to have led Ulysses 
(Odysseus) off his path and having "satisfied" him, whereas, in The Odyssey by 
Homer the Siren never succeeds in getting Odysseus off the path, because he is 
tied to the mast by his ship-mates at his own request. Though, as Charles 
Singleton and other commentators point out, Dante did not likely have access 
to Homer's version of the story, the Siren is portrayed as a liar, regardless of the 
details of the story she tells in that she promises a satisfaction that she can 
never give. Charles Williams describes the Siren as "Ideal Gratification; all the 
sighs that lament the imperfection of a man's actual mistress, the verses that 
sweetly moan over Aer failure to live up to his dreams (or the other way round), 
the self-condolences, the 'disillusions'—all these are the Siren's song.”?4 

The temptation to the sleeping Dante is great, but he is rescued, once again, 
by Virgil, who is called to his assistance by an unnamed Lady from heaven 
(Beatrice? Lucia?), and, as Williams describes it, "Virgil, like all intelligence and 
great art, seizes the Siren and tears her clothes away, and there is smoke issuing 
from her belly, and Dante awakes at the stench.” Virgil’s role here epitomizes 
the Christian humanist answer to the questions raised earlier. What is human 
identity and dignity? It is found in the service of truth and love, not falsehood 
and self-indulgent pleasure. What moral and educational goals reflect this high 
identity? Virgil's waking of Dante*® shows the role of reason and art, personi- 
fied in the classical poet, in helping the soul to awaken from the false love to 
the real. As Williams says, the movement upward in purgatory, from the Siren 
to Beatrice, is from a false beloved, “wholly within" to the true beloved, who is 
“absolutely without.’2” We can love only what is real, and Virgil leads Dante to 
the morality of love, based in truth. Dante's use of a classical poet to teach this 
lesson offers an answer to the third question: what is the role of the classics in 
achieving the moral and educational goals of love, based in truth? Clearly, 
Dante is showing that the classical world, at its best as personified by Virgil, 
can teach the Christian soul much. 

However, the second instance, during the final scenes of Purgatorio, in 
which Dante reunites with Beatrice, shows us that even the powerful help of 
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Virgil is not enough to bring Dante the fullness of salvation. Hesitating before 
the fire that purges the lustful, Dante is encouraged by Virgil to enter the flames 
with the assurance that no harm will come to him and the fact that Beatrice 
waits for him on the other side.?8 Entering the fire first, continuing to encour- 
age Dante with hope of seeing Beatrice, Virgil says: "I seem to see her eyes 
already.7? Once through the fire and now in the Earthly Paradise, Virgil and 
Dante have their last exchange; Virgil tells his protégé: 


My son, you've seen the temporary fire 

and the eternal fire; you have reached 

the place past which my powers cannot see. 

I've brought you here through intellect and art; 
From now on, let your pleasure be your guide; 
You're past the steep and past the narrow paths.... 
Await no further word or sign from me: 

Your will is free, erect, and whole—to act 

Against that will would be to err: therefore 

I crown and miter you over yourself.30 


This passage sums up Virgil's own quite honest appraisal of his role, leading 
Dante to a place where grace (represented by Beatrice) can take over and natu- 
ral powers ("intellect and art") can do no more until redeemed. When Beatrice 
does appear, Dante turns to Virgil, quoting a line from the Aeneid, “I recognize 
the signs of the old flame?! which Dido says when she first falls in love with 
Aeneas, after she had eschewed romantic involvement upon her first husband's 
death.?? Hawkins says of this passage: "The sequence is a tour de force of allu- 
sion, translation, and echo—a literary fadeout that enacts on a linguistic level 
Virgil's exit from the narrative,’ rightly calling it an “effacement” in that Dante, 
while honoring Virgil with the quote, shows—yet again—how Beatrice and 
what she represents will replace him and how Dante's poem, as Hawkins 
argues, surpasses that of his great predecessor.?? Moreover, the scene epito- 
mizes how medieval Christian humanism transcends the classical heritage 
that has enriched it. 
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As Marianne Shapiro says, there is an analogy between the attitude of Virgil 
toward Troy and that of Dante toward Virgil; she points out that Aeneas must 
learn to move beyond Troy, whereas the loss of Troy, for Dante, is a “foregone 
conclusion"; she notes further, “And for the author of the Comedy Troy repre- 
sents not only a vanished ancient world that must be superseded but also the 
assembled values of the classical heritage understood separately from 
Christianity. Just as Troy was subsumed by Rome so must Dante's poem enfold 
its Virgilian aspect."?^ However, the Christian humanist relationship to the 
classical world, including both Virgil and Homer and their respective contexts, 
is not simply one earthly world or culture subsumed by another, later one. 
Rather, the classical world of poetry, reason, philosophy, and science repre- 
sents, to the Christian humanist, the best that unregenerate humanity can 
achieve, a brilliant legacy given into the hands of Christianity and, one might 
say, baptized into it, as we see Dante using not only Virgil but an assortment of 
classical images and concepts throughout The Divine Comedy, particularly in 
Inferno, but, despite their power, always shown to be insufficient in themselves 
to lead a soul to salvation. 

This combination of respect for classical learning and literature and the 
knowledge that one must go beyond it, relying humbly and ultimately on God's 
grace, is not unique to medieval Christian humanists like Dante, but, I would 
argue, an attitude going back to the earliest days of the Church and continuing 
to the present day. Though it is not the only Christian attitude possible toward 
the classics or to learning and the arts in general, it can be called the Christian 
humanist response to them, and one can see at least a hint of it even in the 
New Testament. In the book of Acts, Paul quotes from Greek poetry (Acts 17:28) 
toa crowd on the Areopagus in Athens in order to win them to the faith. Instead 
of completely rejecting Greek learning and literature, he uses it to advance the 
cause of Christianity, appealing to the Greeks on their own terms. He even 
refers to their worship of *an unknown god" as a form of true worship, albeit 
imperfect, of the true God: "Therefore what you worship in ignorance, this I 
proclaim to you" (Acts 17:23b). In the early Christian era, the time of great per- 
secution, Paul was not the only one advocating a connection between the 
Christian faith and the learning of the pagans (what would become *the clas- 
sics" to medieval and later humanists). Though Tertullian famously asked, 
“What has Athens to do with Jerusalem?^5 Justin Martyr engaged with pagan 
philosophers, attempting to reach them on their own philosophical ground, 
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saying that Christ is “the Reason of which every race of man partakes ^36 though 
it would be an over-simplification to see Tertullian as completely against pagan 
learning and Justin as completely "for" it, as Anthony Sciglitano points out.3” 
However, Justin’s approach can be seen as a precursor for the Christian human- 
ist attitude toward the classics. 

With Christianity made legal with the Edict of Milan in 313 A.D., Christian 
writers did not need any longer to argue the case for allowing them to practice 
the faith. However, they still had to wrestle with how to interact with a world 
still highly influenced by pagan thinking and culture. Augustine, though repu- 
diating the pretensions of his classical education, as we see in Confessions, 
Book I, 13, also attests to having been powerfully moved toward the pursuit of 
wisdom, prior to his conversion, by having read the "Hortensius" of Cicero.?? 
He clearly delineates how this "pagan" text helped to prepare him for salvation, 
though— like Virgil for Dante—it could not take him the all the way to God: 


How ardent was I then, my God, how ardent to fly from earthly things to 
You! Nor did I know how You would deal with me. For with You is wisdom. 
In Greek the love of wisdom is called philosophy, with which that book 
inflamed me ... this alone checked me thus ardent, that the name of 
Christ was not in it. For this name, according to Your mercy, O Lord, this 
name of my Saviour Your Son, had my tender heart piously drunk in, 
deeply treasured even with my mother's milk; and whatsoever was with- 
out that name, though never so erudite, polished, and truthful, took not 
complete hold of me.?9 


So, the young Augustine, at the age of nineteen, was drawn to the pursuit of 
wisdom through a pagan text, as he himself acknowledges, though he also held 
back from the text because of its not using the name of Christ. However, it 
would not be until he was thirty-three years of age that Augustine would come 
to embrace the name of Christ fully himself. Augustine's classical training, sub- 
sumed by his Christianity, can be seen as a potent symbol of the meeting of 
two worlds occurring at the end of the Roman period and the beginning of 


36 First Apology, in Christianity and Culture in Dialogue, 2nd ed., (eds.) Anthony Sciglitano, et 
al. (Dubuque: 2013), 46. 

37 Introduction to Tertullian, Christianity and Culture in Dialogue, 2nd ed., (eds.) Anthony 
Sciglitano, et al. (Dubuque: 2013), 85. 

38 Confessions, in Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, vol. 1, (ed.) Philip Schaff (Buffalo, Nv:1887). 
143; 3.4.8. 

39 Ibid. 
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what would become the Middle Ages and European Christendom. The medi- 
eval period, besides giving us Dante, brought us Thomas Aquinas and his use 
of Aristotle's philosophy in his theological writings. The scholasticism that 
arose through that connection would dominate Catholic Christian thinking for 
centuries. The Christian world that led to Dante was one that included much 
from the classical past, baptizing it for Christian usage, as we see in Dante. 

In light of this background, we see that the great Christian humanists of the 
Renaissance, thinkers like More and Erasmus, were not, as might be sometimes 
assumed, introducing an entirely “New Learning" into their culture, though 
they certainly embodied a new emphasis and appreciation of the classics. 
Carefully studying medieval Christian humanism, as we have done with 
Dante's Divine Comedy, and even a cursory view of some of its antecedents 
show that the humanism of the Renaissance grew out of a Christian human- 
ism developing over the centuries before and throughout the medieval period. 
Similarly, the period after the Renaissance shows a similar strain of Christian 
humanism surviving, as we see, for example, in John Milton's Comus, which 
begins in “Jove’s Court" and is filled with classical mythology, such as the fol- 
lowing rhyme, found near the end of the poem: 


Celestial Cupid her fam'd son advanc't, 
Holds his dear Psyche sweet intranc't 
After her wandring labours long, 

Till free consent the gods among 
Make her his eternal Bride, 

And from her fair unspotted side 

Two blissful twins are to be born, 
Youth and Joy; so Jove hath sworn.^? 


Of course, Milton is using myth to convey a Christian message, even as a much 
later Christian, C.S. Lewis, would use the same myth (of Cupid and Psyche) to 
convey a Christian message in the latter part of the 20th century in his mytho- 
logical novel Till We Have Faces.*! 

Lewis' use of pagan myth to convey Christian truth is rooted in the same 
principle we see in Dante's depiction of Virgil in The Divine Comedy. In fact, the 
Inklings (including Charles Williams, whose Figure of Beatrice we have been 
using in this analysis of Dante and Virgil) were generally interested in the con- 
nection between mythology and religion. J.R.R. Tolkien’s poem "Mythopoeia" 


40 John Milton, Comus, 1005-1012. (www.Luminarium.com). 
41 CS. Lewis, Till We Have Faces: A Myth Retold (New York: 1966). 
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and his well-known essay “On Fairy Stories" make the argument that myth, 
including classical mythology, reflects the “one true myth" of the life, death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, a story reflected in all cultures and their mytholo- 
gies and which humanity has longed, for millennia, to be true and which, by 
God's grace and the great miracle of the Incarnation, has become historically 
true.?? Nostra Aetate, the well-known document from Vatican 11 defining how 
the Catholic Church should interact with other religions, makes a similar case, 
stating that the various myths and religious beliefs of diverse cultures can and 
do reflect portions of the one Truth.* This openness to the truth within what 
might otherwise be considered "false" beliefs can be extended backward 
chronologically as well as spread out geographically and culturally and thus 
can be extended to the classical, *pagan" world. The attitude of Dante toward 
the Virgil of his Comedy suggests the same kind of respect advocated in Nostra 
Aetate and Tolkien's “On Fairy Stories" to all myths, including the classics, as 
represented in Virgil. As Dante would depict it, there is one Truth, embodied in 
Jesus Christ and His Gospel, but that truth has been and still is reflected in 
many ways and cultures, including the great poetry of Virgil. 

However, the Christian humanist's attitude to classical myth and literature is 
not the only consideration here that is relevant to Dante's relationship with Virgil 
as depicted in The Divine Comedy. The other aspect involves the role of intellect 
and learning, in general, in the salvation of the soul. As we have seen, Virgil's 
intelligence and poetic power place him on a high level in Dante's eyes. Clearly, 
he has deep respect for those qualities, whether in a classical author or a contem- 
porary one. Dante's honoring, for example, Brunetto Latini, his mentor and 
friend, is evidenced by his bowing his head to reach toward Latini's level on the 
burning sands, “as does a man who goes in reverence."^^ He goes on to tell him, 


.... Within my memory is fixed - and now 

Moves me - your dear, your kind paternal image 
When, in the world above, from time to time 

you taught me how a man makes himself eternal; 
and while I live, my gratitude for that 

must always be apparent in my words.*® 


42 "Mythopoeia" and “On Fairy Stories" are found in J.R.R. Tolkien, Tree and Leaf (New York: 
2001). 

43 Declaration on the Relation of the Church to Non-Christian Religions (Nostra Aetate), 
Vatican Council 11: The Conciliar and Post Concilar Documents (Northport, NY: 1987). 

44  dnferno,14.45. 

45 Ibid, 14.82-87. 
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Though damned among the sodomites, Latini is forever the object of Dante's 
respect and gratitude for teaching him the things that lead to life eternal (in 
this sense, immortality through fame in this world, according to Mandelbaum's 
notation).*6 However, his damnation, like Virgil's, clearly shows that knowl- 
edge, even of the best kind, is not enough to obtain “true immortality."? Again, 
grace is necessary to enable the soul to experience salvation. 

Returning to the New Testament, we see that Jesus Himself includes the com- 
mand that we love God with our entire intellect, as part of "the greatest com- 
mandment' in the law: “You shall love the Lord your God with all your heart, and 
with all your soul, and with all your strength, and with all your mind ..." (Luke 
10:27, also in Mark 12:30 and Matthew 22:37, echoing Deuteronomy 6:5, though 
the word “mind” is not in that original passage). However, He also rejoices in 
praise to the Father that the revelation of the Kingdom is not dependent on 
human wisdom: ^I praise You, Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that You have 
hidden these things from the wise and intelligent and have revealed them to 
infants" (also, similarly, in Luke 10:21). And, though we have seen Paul quoting 
from the Greek poets and philosophers in Acts, he also says in 1 Corinthians: 


For consider your calling, brethren, that there were not many wise accord- 
ing to the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble; but God has chosen the 
foolish things of the world to shame the wise, and God has chosen the weak 
things of the world to shame the things which are strong, and the base 
things of the world and the despised God has chosen, the things that are 
not, so that He may nullify the things that are, so that no man may boast 
before God. But by His doing you are in Christ Jesus, who became to us 
wisdom from God, and righteousness and sanctification, and redemption, 
so that, just as it is written, "Let him who boasts, boast in the Lord." 


(1 COR 1:26-31) 


Though the New Testament clearly enjoins using all of one's mind to serve the 
Lord, we are also shown that salvation is not based on human or natural wis- 
dom, but on God's grace, which selects the weak and foolish over the strong 
and wise. In light of this idea, Dante's Christian humanism is, once again, in 
line with the Christian tradition, rooted in Judaism, that God's choice is not 
based on our works or attributes (as the Lord consistently reminds Israel), but 
we should use whatever gifts we have, including intellect, in serving him. So 
Dante is called to use his great gifts of intellect and poetic genius in the service 


46 Ibid., 580n85. 
47 Ibid. 
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of God, but it is grace—always grace—that will bring him to the place of salva- 
tion and service, ultimately. 

Again this delicate balance, of valuing education and wisdom while, in 
humility, realizing its limitations and relying on God's grace, is — like the bal- 
ance we have been discussing regarding the classics in relation to salvation — 
something that is a part of Christian humanism and reflected at various points 
of church history, even expressed by some of those Christian intellectuals most 
associated with learning. For example, Thomas More wrote to William Gonnell, 
his children's tutor: “Though I prefer learning joined with virtue, to all the trea- 
sures of kings, yet renown for learning, when it is not united with a good life is 
nothing else than splendid and notorious infamy.”48 Similarly, though John 
Henry Cardinal Newman, in his Idea of a University, discusses how the starting 
of a liberal arts college is “reiterating an old tradition, and carrying on those 
august methods of enlarging the mind, and cultivating the intellect, and refin- 
ing the feelings, in which the process of Civilization has ever consisted,’ at 
the same time he cautions against over-reliance on the intellect. In Sermon 10, 
quoting Paul's letter to the Galatians, Newman says: “By grace have ye been 
saved, through faith, and that not of yourselves, it is the gift of God; but inves- 
tigation and proof belong to man as man, prior to the Gospel: therefore Faith is 
something higher than Reason.”5° We see that, even those, like Dante, More, 
and Newman, who are most able to use Reason well, offer in humility caution- 
ing words against relying on it for salvation. 

In the Purgatorio, Dante meets souls being purged of the sin of pride, where 
the ecphrasis, mentioned earlier as discussed by Shapiro, depicts “true humil- 
ity" in various forms.?! In Canto x1, the spirit of the great illuminator Oderisi of 
Gubbio refers to his own past sin of pride in his own talent: 


For such pride, here one pays the penalty: 
And I'd not be here yet, had it not been 
That, while I still could sin, I turned to Him. 
O empty glory of the powers of humans!5? 


48 Letter to William Gonnel, May 2, 1518 (www.Luminarium.com). 

49 The Idea of a University. The Newman Reader: Works of John Henry Newman (Pittsburgh: 
2007) (www.newmanreader.org), 5. 

50 Oxford University Sermons (1843/1871). The Newman Reader. The Newman Reader: Works of 
John Henry Newman (Pittsburgh: 2007) (www.newmanreader.org), 3. 

51 Purgatorio, 10.98. 

52 Ibid., 10.91-94. 
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These "powers" include those of the intellect and art which Virgil represents. 
Charles Williams underlines this scene as important for Dante, who knew the 
dangers of pride in his own gifts and how he must be, even in exile, “courteous 
and full of largesse as he once was within the city, by means of Beatrice and 
supernatural grace.5? It is through repentance and faith in God's gracious 
goodness that Dante ultimately experiences salvation. 

In the final scenes of Purgatorio, after the departure of Virgil, Beatrice 
rebukes Dante by reminding him of his high calling. Ironically, for Dante as for 
all of us, true humility involves recognizing his great giftedness in light of how 
he has neglected and abused these gifts and admitting his need for God's grace 
to experience forgiveness and salvation in light of his sins. She tells the observ- 
ing angels, “...he/when young was such— potentially—that any/propensity 
innate in him would have/prodigiously succeeded, had he acted."5* In answer 
to the question regarding human identity and dignity, Dante offers himself as 
perhaps an extreme example, but an example nonetheless, of the high gifted- 
ness of humanity, coupled with sinfulness, an identity that requires grace for 
transformation and salvation. The Christian humanist view of humanity 
involves the dual recognition of the enormous dignity given to us as humans— 
in our art, literature, philosophy, science— but also our great need for God and 
His grace. The medieval Christian humanist view is sacramental in that all of 
life, including art and intellect, is seen as a gift from God and useful on the path 
to salvation but able to be brought into the fullness of salvation, not through 
human effort but through God's unconditional love. In Paradiso, Beatrice 
explains to Dante the truths about human nature and our need for 
redemption: 


[...] This nature, thus united to its Maker, 

Was good and pure, even as when created; 

but in itself, this nature had been banished 

from paradise, because it turned aside 

from its own path, from truth, from its own life.55 


She goes on to explain very clearly “...man lacked the power/to offer satisfac- 
tion by himself./Thus there was need for God, through His own ways,/to bring 
man back to life intact..."56 In other words, human nature was created nobly, 


53 + Williams, 158-59. 

54 Purgatorio, 30.114-118. 
55 Paradiso, 7.35-39. 

56 Ibid., 7.101104. 
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"good and pure,” but is now unable to save itself. However, through salvation, 
the gifts of that redeemed nature— intellect and art included—are redeemed 
as well, including even those from the classical authors, like Virgil; the soul 
redeemed or on the way to redemption can make use of all goods, even those 
given to and through the unbaptized. The salvation portrayed in The Divine 
Comedy is broad and sweeping, encompassing all of life, except the actual 
negation of truth and love, which is the essence of hell. 

The classical world, with its developed literature and learning, offered much 
to the medieval Christian humanist to lead a soul on the way to salvation in 
terms of human identity and dignity, morality and education. The classical 
world, represented to the medieval Christian humanist, the best of our nature 
in itself, unredeemed, and reflecting the goodness of our first creation. Thus 
Virgil, as an embodiment of the learning and literature of the classics, also rep- 
resents the intellect and, as Williams says, poetry. These things too, whether 
from the classical period or not, are also goods, which can be used on the way 
to salvation and, once redeemed, as part of the life of salvation. However, ulti- 
mately, as Dante shows, though the classics and all the gifts of intellect and art 
are wonderful and redeemable, they cannot save us; we need beyond all else 
the grace of God to bring us all the way into His kingdom, a truth which 
Christians from the very beginning have taught and for which they have lived 
and died. This understanding of nature and grace is the essence of Christian 
humanism, particularly as expressed by Dante and his depiction of his interac- 
tion with Virgil in The Divine Comedy. 


CHAPTER 13 


Feminality as a Positive Perfection and the Active 
Participation of Women in Generativity in the 
Philosophical Theology of John Duns Scotus 


Richard H. Bulzacchelli 
Aquinas College 


134 Introduction 


When we speak of “humanism” we imagine a philosophical approach that 
places emphasis upon the unique situation and dignity of humanity in the cos- 
mos. We understand that humanists see the whole scope of possible human 
activity as evidence of our potential for transcendence. But humanism is pri- 
marily a philosophical disposition, not a properly theological one. It is not 
quite the same thing as "personalism," which represents a fairly recent philo- 
sophical and theological development from within, mostly, the Judeo-Christian 
tradition. Humanism as a Greek philosophical presupposition predates the 
great encounter with the Judeo-Christian tradition that forever altered its 
course.! But personalism could not occur without the Bible—without the God 
of revelation—and so, it took time to develop as a philosophical paradigm 
once the seeds of philosophical articulation were germinated by the life-giving 
form of the Abrahamic faith. 

This is not the place to trace out that history, though we can say that it dates 
toatime before Christianity emerged on the stage and follows a thread through 


1 Inher monumental multivolume study, relevant to any treatment involving women's issues 
broadly construed, Sr. Prudence Allen takes a different view, locating the birth of humanism 
squarely in the later Medieval West, later than the period of Thomas or Scotus, or the time- 
frame and geography primarily treated in the volume in which this article now appears. Her 
assessment, however, should not be taken as an attempt rigidly to define the parameters of 
humanism, but instead, as a pedagogical category intended to assist her in propounding the 
overall development of civilizations thinking about women, cross-culturally and trans- 
temporally. Hers is surely a monumental undertaking that we in no wise intend to diminish 
here, and if this categorization served her purposes, then we do not take issue with it. But the 
purpose of this study, and this volume, is to suggest that humanism has a longer and more 
complex history than many contemporaries—most of all in the secular world—imagine. See 
Prudence Allen, The Concept of Woman, 2 vols. (Grand Rapids: 1997-2002). 
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the early Christological councils of the Church, all the way through the Middle 
Ages. We can say, further, that this history involved facing the challenges to 
Christianity from rationalistic liberalism, formalism, materialism, and nihil- 
ism, leading to a conceptual ripening in the 20th century as a recovery of every- 
thing that had at once come into view and yet been lost in the course of time. 
Our purpose here is not to explore that history, but, instead, to undertake an 
appreciation of the insights of one particular thinker in the High Middle 
Ages—the Golden Age of Scholasticism—who, far ahead of his time, had 
glimpsed the core of personalism toward which a distinctly Christian human- 
ism must inexorably point the way. That thinker is the Franciscan scholar, John 
Duns Scotus, who spent his most productive years at Oxford, writing in the 
generation after Bonaventure and Thomas Aquinas. 


13.2 A General Profile of John Duns Scotus 


Scotus' work is characterized by a complex and exacting logical apparatus. He 
distinguishes between even the most subtle textures of thought, and eschews 
the use of analogy as a kind of intellectual compromise. Perhaps we would go 
too far to say that he absolutely rejects the concept of analogy? but we can 
certainly say that he sees it as a last resort, to be employed sparingly, because 
he thinks it important to insist that we mean what we say and say what we 
mean. His famous affirmation on this point is made in his Ordinatio, when he 
argues to the effect that, if we say that God is *wise" and by that mean that God 
is something other than “wise,” we might as well say that God is “a stone" and 
by that mean that he is something other than “a stone”? 


2 Allan Wolter routinely employs the terms “analogously” and "analogous" in his translation of 
Scotus' Early Oxford Lecture on Individuation (St. Bonaventure, NY: 2005). As the preeminent 
Scotistic authority of our time, he offers an important intervention here, even though Scotus 
does not use the Latin "analogia" (really a transliteration from the Greek, where it means, 
literally, *around-saying" or to put it in terms we would find meaningful in contemporary 
English, *not in so many words" or "speaking around the topic") or any derivation thereof in 
this text. It is not, however, our intention in this study to explore this issue in any depth. 

3 Ordinatio in Duns Scotus: Philosophical Writings, trans. Allan Wolter, O.F.M. (Indianapolis: 
1987), 1.3.1.4. Scotus writes, "Consequently, any inquiry regarding God is based upon the sup- 
position that the intellect has the same univocal concept which it obtained from creatures. If 
you maintain that this is not true, but that the formal concept of what pertains to God is 
another notion, a disconcerting consequence ensues; namely that from the proper notion of 
anything found in creatures nothing at all can be inferred about God, for the notion of what 
is in each is wholly different. We would have no more reason to conclude that God is formally 
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Yet Scotus' work is rigorous in another way as well. He goes beyond Thomas 
and Bonaventure, and most of his other contemporaries, who followed the 
model of the medieval disputatio in their theological master-works. While they 
were all content to voice the objections to their own views, provide their own 
arguments for the positions they held, and reply to their objectors one at a 
time—a truly rigorous approach to scholarship by any measure— Scotus 
thought it important to present the best of prominent scholarly arguments in 
favor even of his own position that he nonetheless assessed as insufficient to 
the task of proving it. When he did this, he would reply to those arguments as 
well before finally offering his own. These qualities of Scotus' work have earned 
him the title of Doctor Subtilis or the Subtle Doctor. But in his own time, they 
earned him both acclamation and fierce resentment. 

Now, after more than a century of Leonine revival,* non-specialists are 
sometimes left with the totally unjustifiable impression that everyone in the 


wise from the notion of wisdom derived from creatures than we would have reason to con- 
clude that God is formally a stone. For it is possible to form another notion of a stone to 
which the notion of a created stone bears some relation, for instance, stone as an idea in God. 
And so we would say formally, 'God is a stone; according to this analogous concept, just as we 
say, ‘He is wise, according to another analogous concept." For Scotus, the result of this “dis- 
concerting consequence" is that faith and reason belong to entirely different, and even 
opposing spheres—in other words, that we would be led to adopt a fideistic posture, which 
the Church has always regarded as a heresy. 

4 The “Leonine revival,’ as it is generally called, refers to the period of renewed interest in the 
study of the thought of Thomas Aquinas. It takes its name from Pope Leo x111, who set the 
stage for this revival with his encyclical letter, Aeterni Patris (4 August 1879), in which he 
expounded the merits of Thomas. In response to the philosophical tendencies of the day, 
which included an ever-growing secular materialism, a desire to overthrow conventions, 
even in the domain of reason, and the absence of any consensus among Catholic thinkers 
concerning the appropriate way forward in that situation, Leo exhorted the Church, saying, 
"Let carefully selected teachers endeavor to implant the doctrine of Thomas Aquinas in the 
minds of students, and set forth clearly his solidity and excellence over others. Let the univer- 
sities already founded or to be founded by you illustrate and defend this doctrine, and use it 
for the refutation of prevailing errors" (8 31). The encyclical led to extremes unintended 
extremes in the form of a “Thomistic fundamentalism,” or, in any event, a zeal for Thomistic 
thought so uncompromising that it left room for nothing else, and cut off avenues for further 
development, forcing a stagnation in Catholic thinking. A careful reading of the encyclical, of 
course, does not allow for such a move at all, and the ressourcement movement, which, in my 
own view, bore the sweetest and most abundant fruit of 2oth-century theology, must be said 
to represent an alternate, and decidedly more accurate reading of the same encyclical. Leo 
explicitly states, "While, therefore, We hold that every word of wisdom, every useful thing by 
whomsoever discovered or planned, ought to be received with a willing and grateful mind, 
We exhort you, venerable brethren, in all earnestness to restore the golden wisdom of 
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High Middle Ages held basically the same views, and that everyone was an 
Aristotelian. In fact, this is false. Aristotelian philosophy was hotly contested in 
the High Middle Ages, because Christian tradition had normatively articulated 
its perspective in Neoplatonic language. And what is more, those who did 
accept Aristotelian thought did not generally leave him alone in the process. 
They tended to reinterpret and reshape his thought along Christian lines, 
introducing new elements totally foreign to his original point of view. Like 
Thomas, Duns Scotus was among those who enthusiastically embraced the 
Stagerite, but also like Thomas, Scotus reinterpreted and corrected him, and 
utterly transmuted his thought on the pattern of Christianity. 

In doing so, however, Scotus and Thomas did not arrive at all the same con- 
clusions, nor start with all the same presuppositions, whether philosophical or 
theological. And their respective habits of mind, we contend, were often the 
basis of their disagreements. Scotus differed from Aquinas in having a greater 
sensitivity to the implications of the subtleties of our common human experi- 
ences, while Thomas would, at times, appear to arrive at conclusions solely on 
the basis of his prevenient metaphysical presuppositions, without regard to, or 
even in contravention of, experience. We realize, of course, that an assertion of 
this sort is likely to meet with objections from committed Thomists, but the 
present essay actually hinges upon an example that illustrates our point: the 
problem of sexual differentiation, for Thomas progressed little in his thinking 


Thomas, and to spread it far and wide for the defense and beauty of the Catholic faith, for the 
good of society, and for the advantage of all the sciences. The wisdom of Thomas, We say; for 
if anything is taken up with too great subtlety by the Scholastic doctors, or too carelessly 
stated-if there be anything that ill agrees with the discoveries of a later age, or, in a word, 
improbable in whatever way-it does not enter Our mind to propose that for imitation to Our 
age" (31). This caveat makes it impossible to read the encyclical as mandating anything else 
than a re-grounding of Catholic thought in the same dialogue in which Thomas himself had 
been engaged, and continuing that discussion with him, rather than jettisoning the past by 
applying what Pope Benedict xvi referred to as “a hermeneutic of discontinuity.” Leo simply 
thought that if the Catholic intellectual tradition were to find its way forward from the cur- 
rent situation, it had to find its continuity with the great voices of its own past, and a forma- 
tion in the Thomistic synthesis was the surest way to accomplish this, because Thomas work 
was so vast in its scope, so sober in its approach, and so intent upon an engagement with the 
Fathers of the Church. Without suggesting that the Neo-Thomistic movement is to be 
equated with the doctrinaire Thomism embraced by a few in the name of Aeterni Patris, we 
should note that it, too, arose, as a consequence of that encyclical, and as part of the Leonine 
revival that it began. Under its influence, which was, indeed, vast, Thomas had been studied 
throughout most of the 2oth century to the near exclusion of any other figure of the Middle 
Ages, leaving many today with a rather distorted picture of the landscape of Mediaeval 
thought. 
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about the problem of the feminine in comparison to his contemporaries, but 
instead simply adopted Aristotle's view of women with no real modifications. 
In contrast, Scotus dealt with the problem of the feminine innovatively, 
advancing the state of the question far beyond the anticipations of his peers. 
He truly reached centuries ahead of himself in his approach to the question of 
feminality and did so by taking account of what we would call today, "the 
phenomenological givens of our experiences." The result of this sort of reason- 
ing on Scotus' part was the articulation of a kind of "proto-personalism" in his 
system of thought. Though personalism in the proper sense would yet take 
centuries to develop, Duns Scotus succeeded, as dawn broke upon the 14th 
century, at surpassing mere “humanism” and arriving, in certain key instances, 
at thoroughly personalistic articulations. 


133 The Limitations of Philosophy to the Task of Theology as it 
Concerns the Problem of the Sexual Differentiation 


So turning our attention to what Scotus did for women, we should start by con- 
sidering the state of the question of sexual differentiation, and thus, of feminal- 
ity, in his time. To understand this issue, we need to remember that the 
encounter between Greek philosophy and the Judeo-Christian tradition moved 
in two directions, yielding fruit on both sides of the dialogue, but that it also 
involved the introduction of certain distortions in the Judeo-Christian tradi- 
tion, and the obscuring of certain otherwise obvious points of revelation. The 
reader should note that we are not suggesting that the Christian tradition should 
undertake a project of *dehelenization,' much less that we are denying that the 
encounter with Greek philosophy was, on the whole, a good thing for Christian 
thought. We are only saying that Greek philosophy has limitations that the 
Judeo-Christian tradition had already overcome with the benefit of divine rev- 
elation, but which were also so severe that it impeded the reception of the full 
implications of revelation. Indeed, we would suggest that this problem is a 


5 We employ the term feminality here to speak of the distinguishing characteristic of being 
feminine, in particular, as a human being. We do not speak of femininity, because that term 
tends to be associated with personality traits typical of human females. It may be that those 
traits are themselves characteristic of human female, but they do not cut to the level of ontol- 
ogy. Our term feminality is intended to indicate precisely the ontological property that under- 
lies the feminine type. 

6 No less an advocate of the providential view of the encounter between the Judeo-Christian 
and Greek worlds than Joseph Ratzinger/Pope Benedict xv1, holds precisely the position we 
articulate here. In his Introduction to Christianity, for example, speaking about the limitations 
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perpetual one for Christianity, precisely because the power of human reason is 
finite, and God is not.” 

This is not the place for a long digression concerning the history of dog- 
matic disputes arising from the limitations of Greek thought in its reception of 
revelation, but it is worth noting that the Arians in the 4th century could only 
imagine the Logos as a demiurge rather than God, because, as they saw it, the 
world of the merely contingent could not bear the direct touch of the divine.? 
The Arians' mistake emerged as a consequence of the limitations imposed 
upon the mind by Greek philosophical categories and presuppositions. In 
many instances, these categories and presuppositions were helpful in provid- 
ing language and conceptual frameworks within which Christian thinkers could 


imposed upon the biblical understanding of God by Greek philosophical thought, he criti- 
cizes the commonly-held idea that God's eternity implies the immutability of history, saying 
that it reflects, “a pre-Christian mentality which takes no account of a concept of God that 
finds utterance in a belief in creation and incarnation... For if one thinks that God cannot 
alter retroactively what he planned 'before' eternity, then without noticing it one is again 


D 


conceiving eternity in terms of time, with its distinction between ‘before’ and ‘after.” See 
Joseph Ratzinger, Introduction to Christianity, trans. J.R. Foster (San Francisco: 1990), 242. His 
presentation of the encounter between faith and Greek philosophy in the first part of the 
book is stunning reading to those who hold a one-sidedly pro-philosophical view of his 
thought on the question. 

7 On this point, Ratzinger's treatment of "The God of Faith and the God of the Philosophers,” 
which is Chapter 3 of Introduction to Christianity (94-104), is indispensable. For him, the God 
of the Philosophers had to be "transformed" by faith, and quite thoroughly and profoundly 
so. He writes, "In order to see the transformation undergone by the philosophical concept of 
God through being equated with the God of faith, one needs only to look at any passage in 
the Bible which speaks of God" (100). Selecting Luke 15:1-10 (the parable of the lost drachma) 
as an illustration of the criteria for transformation imposed upon the philosophical concep- 
tion of God by faith, Ratzinger goes on to explain, “If we try to answer this question [about 
the transformation of the God of the philosophers by faith] on the basis of this passage, we 
shall have to say that the God who meets us here appears to be, as in so many passages of the 
Old Testament, highly anthropomorphic, highly unphilosophical; he has emotions as a man 
does, he rejoices, he seeks, he waits, he goes to meet. He is not the unfeeling geometry of the 
universe, neutral justice standing above things undisturbed by a heart and its emotions; he 
has a heart, he stands there like a person who loves, with all the capriciousness of one who 
loves. Thus in this passage the transformation of purely philosophical thinking becomes 
clear, and it becomes apparent how far we still are fundamentally from this identification of 
the God of faith and the God of the philosophers, how incapable we are of catching up with 
it, and how badly our basic image of God and our understanding of the Christian reality 
come to grief on this very point" (100-01, emphasis Ratzinger's). 

8 See Athanasius presentation of this view in his Orations Against the Arians, (ed.) William 
Bright (Cambridge, UK: 2014), 2.17.24-26. 
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articulate the mysteries of revelation as they intersected with the realm of the 
naturally knowable. But in other cases, they themselves became the problems 
that need to be corrected by revelation. 

In the case of how to understand sexual differentiation, then, we should 
note that some of the presuppositions of Greek philosophical thinking pre- 
vailed in obscuring, for centuries, what Pope John Paul 11 would later suggest to 
be the most theologically profound meaning of the text of Genesis 1:26-28,? 
where we read: 


Elohim said, “Let there emerge from the earth living things by their kind: 
beasts and creeping things— [things] of the earth alive by their kind." 
And it was, just-so. Elohim made the living of the earth by their kind: the 
beasts in their kind, and every species that creeps upon the ground. 
Elohim said, “Let us accomplish-the-mighty-act [of] humanity in our 

image: according to our likeness. Let them have dominion over the fish of 
the sea, the birds of the heavens, all the beasts of the earth, and every 
creeping thing that creeps upon the earth.” 

Elohim created humanity in his [own] image; in the image of 

Elohim he created them: male and female he created them. 
Elohim blessed them; Elohim said, "Be fruitful, become many, fill the 
earth, and subject it to your authority. Exercise dominion over the fish of 
the sea, the birds of the heavens— [over] every living thing that moves 
upon the earth." 


The dominant reading of this passage in the Christian tradition, influenced as 
it was by Greek philosophy, revolved around the intellect, not the body, and 
located the imago dei or "divine image" in the common rational form of human 
nature in the separable soul. This reading had already become prominent in 
helenic Judaism," so it is not a uniquely Christian, much less specifically Latin 
development. Still, however true it may be to say that the image of God is found 
in our rational nature, and situated within the rational powers of the separable 
or “immortal” soul, and however much we would want to defend this reading 
asa genuine insight into revealed truth, we simply cannot say that it represents 


9 John Paul 11, Wednesday Audience, 14 November 1979 (www.vatican.va). 

10 This translation is taken from, Richard H. Bulzacchelli, S.T.D., “Elohim Created’: A New 
Look at the First Creation Narrative (Nashville: 2012), 84 and 131-32. 

11 Cf. Samuel Rapaport, Tales and Maxims from the Midrash (New York: 1971), 62; also Philo 
of Alexandria, Questions and Answers on Genesis, in The Works of Philo trans. C.D. Yonge 
(Peabody, MA: 1993), 1. 
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the original Hebrew concept being expressed in this passage. That original 
concept has always remained a part of the Christian tradition, even if it has not 
been emphasized, and it is worth recovering. 

Of course, we cannot digress here into a complete exposition of this passage 
in its original Hebrew context, but wish only to say that for the Hebrew mind, 
which approaches the world of concepts through the mediation of a decidedly 
corporeal language, the original meaning of this passage is itself fraught with 
bodily implications to which the Neoplatonic categories of Hellenistic thought 
were mostly blind. The image of God in creation is expressed in humanity pre- 
cisely in the reciprocity of male and female—in the dynamism of giving and 
receiving that characterizes the eternal dynamism of the divine Love in the One 
True God who, in his oneness, is yet a plurality (0X = Elohim), and capable 
of reaching beyond himself on that very basis. This point of view approaches 
the bodily dimension of humanity in sexual differentiation not as the problem 
needing to be solved, but as the hermeneutic through which human dignity 
and God's self-revelation can be understood. 

Now, without rehearsing the whole history of the development of the intel- 
lectualist interpretation of the imago Dei and its relationship to various strains 
of Greek philosophical thought, we can trace out, briefly, the two lines of 
thought—the broadly Neoplatonic and the broadly Aristotelian—that would 
have been relevant to John Duns Scotus, and would have presented the con- 
ceptual barrier he found a way to surmount. In the Neoplatonic context, preju- 
dice fell on the side of spirit, so the realm of matter and body was seen as 
comparatively unimportant. Of course within the Christian tradition, it had 
already been well-established that this prejudice was a distortion of reality, 
and, taken to extremes, was fundamentally incompatible with the dogma of 
the Incarnation. But it persisted nonetheless because it was part of the very 
fabric of Neoplatonic thought, which Christian thinkers employed in their 
theological articulations. This meant that, time and again, the Church would 
have to fight emerging heresies stemming precisely from that root. In this con- 
text, because the body is comparatively unimportant, sexual differentiation 
was an unresolved philosophical conundrum, but the pagan roots of 
Neoplatonist thought tended to introduce certain prejudices here as well. 
Women were often seen as somehow more tightly bound up with, and con- 
stricted by, the materiality of corporeal existence than men are, and thus, as 
less capable of intellectual achievement, in spite of their formal identicality to 
men as particulars of the same species. This idea was not a Christian one, but 
a holdover from pagan thought, transposed into Christianity from a Greek 
philosophical paradigm. Prudence Allen describes this line of reasoning as 
“gender unity,” which she characterizes as, “supporting the importance of a 
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sexless soul, and devaluing the human body"? It meant that the male form was 
normative and exemplary for humanity as such, and that the feminine could 
only be understood as a sort of defect or limitation. Of course, Neoplatonism 
was, in many respects, well suited as a philosophical paradigm for articulating 
the mystery of Christianity—perhaps, one might argue, more so than the 
Aristotelian alternative that later supplanted it, starting in the 13th century— 
but that dimension of it that tended to eschew the dignity of the material 
realm was a recurring source of difficulties for the Church. With more compel- 
ling problems to address—like Gnosticism, Arianism, Docetism, Nestorianism, 
Manicheism, and later Katharism, for example, all stemming from the diffi- 
culty of reconciling matter and spirit in a Neoplatonic context, the problem of 
how to understand sexual differentiation never received the attention it might 
otherwise have warranted from the Fathers and Doctors of the Church.!? 

In any event, when, in their encounter with Islamic philosophy, Christian 
thinkers began to appropriate the thought of Aristotle in the 13th century, the 
distinct advantage these thinkers could claim for their new paradigm was its 
ability to resolve the tension between body and spirit—matter and form. 
Aristotle's hylomorphic metaphysic was simply better suited to a sacramental 
and Incarnational view of the universe than Neoplatonism was, with its gener- 
ally Gnostic propensities of thought. In a hylomorphic reality, matter was no 
longer a mere shadow of form, and, to that extent, barely real, but was, instead, 
how and where form became real. Still, the historical separation of Aristotelian 
thought from the Judeo-Christian tradition meant that it had no prevenient con- 
tribution from Christianity—no interjection of the corrective insights of revealed 


12 The Concept of Woman, vol. 2 (Grand Rapids: 2002), 231. For more on the Neoplatonic roots 
of this issue in the period she describes as “early humanism,” see the entire discussion 
under the subtitle, "Christian, Neoplatonic, and Stoic Roots of Early Humanist Views of 
Women" (224-33). 

13 Interestingly, however, Manicheism and Katharism both involved their own teachings 
concerning sexuality, wherein sexuality was seen as base and even inherently evil. Both 
sects were anti-sacramental because anti-bodily, and viewed marriage as an evil because 
the sexual act embroiled the participants in the realm of matter and led to the birth of 
children. These sects did not view conception as an act of creation, whereby God, of his 
own initiative, crowned the marital act with the gift of a new human being who did not 
exist before, butas a change of state for a pre-existing spiritual soul. They thought that, on 
account of the sexual act of a man and a woman in the realm of matter, an otherwise 
purely spiritual entity found itself caught in a kind of undertow and drawn down into this 
valley of tears to be trapped in a body until, perhaps, through spiritual enlightenment and 
purification of all its ties to the weight of the body, it might once again take flight in 
freedom. 
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truth—in contrast to Neoplatonism's long history of encounter with revelation 
going back to the school of Alexandria in the 2nd century BC. For this reason, the 
obstacles facing the adoption of an Aristotelian paradigm were enormous, and 
the factions conspiring against that agenda succeeded in bringing a number of 
condemnations forward to hamper its progress. In spite of these efforts, some 
thinkers, like Aquinas and Scotus, insisted that Aristotle's approach represented 
the best way forward for Christian thought, and against the odds, managed to 
live out the remainder of their careers developing this new synthesis—a synthe- 
sis that finally prevailed in later generations, for better or for worse. 

Aristotle's approach to the problem of sexual differentiation, however, 
offered nothing really new. If anything, because, in the Aristotelian paradigm, 
the body is, in fact, relevant, solutions to the difficulty tended toward answers 
we would find, today, especially unsatisfactory, because they involved a depre- 
ciation based notsimply upon the woman's material happenstance but instead, 
her concrete personal essence. On the Neoplatonic model, as we have said, she 
had been seen, whether rightly or wrongly, mostly in terms of her soul as it 
stood in relation to her body and the rest of the material plane of reality. In this 
sense, she was seen as the same as a man but for her concrete situation, accord- 
ing to which she was generally regarded to have been disadvantaged. On the 
Aristotelian paradigm, however, the woman came to be seen precisely as her 
concretized essence, in the sense that "Socrates is the same as his essence.” 
This formulation from Aristotle’s Metaphysics! means that Socrates, or, in this 


14 Most notable among these were the condemnations of 1277 issued by Etienne Tempier, 
bishop of Paris (d. 1279), wherein 219 distinct propositions associated with so-called “radical 
Aristotelianism” were indexed and removed from the province of discussion at Paris under 
pain of excommunication. These condemnations were later revoked following the canon- 
ization of Thomas Aquinas, whose writings involved discussion of many of the condemned 
theses, including, it has been argued, his own favorable endorsement of some of them. Also 
implicated in the condemnations of 1277 was Aquinas’ teacher, Albert the Great. Tempier’s 
syllabus was never canonically universalized, bearing instead, only on the University of 
Paris, and its relationship to the question of genuine Catholic orthodoxy remains a subject 
for debate on a thesis-by-thesis basis. Nonetheless, his list is significant as an example of 
Aristotle’s uneasy reception in the medieval Christian academy. The fact that Aristotle had 
come to the Church through the Islamic philosophers, and the fact that his thought threat- 
ened, from that theologically dubious pedigree, to supplant the extant philosophical para- 
digm operative in the Fathers, certainly had much to do with the resistance mounted 
against his thought by his detractors. In the contemporary period, we can find a parallel in 
the aggiornamento undertaken by the ressourcement theologians of the 20th century and 
the resistance they faced from some entrenched segments of the Catholic academy. 

15 Aristotle, Metaphysics, in The Basic Works of Aristotle, (ed.) Richard McKeon (New York: 
1941), Z.6, 10324-10. 
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case, this woman, exists precisely as the concrete, particular instantiation of a 
formal architecture having, for its own part, no real being apart from its con- 
cretization in the distinct individual. "Socrates' essence" is thus Socrates as the 
particular concretization of the formal architecture of human nature. 

On this model, the body—the matter—becomes the individuating principle 
of the form, and so, the hyper-materiality (as Aristotle saw it) of the woman, was 
a property of her essence, and she came to be seen as, literally, underdeveloped 
as a human organism.6 Thomas, for his own part, accepted this explanation, 
based as it was, on what appeared at the time to be sound biological evidence 
andrigorous philosophical reasoning. On the hylomorphic model, everything in 
the universe moves from potentiality to actuality and, through this mechanism, 
seeks its proper place. But as this movement takes place, it can also be impeded 
from reaching its real terminus, resulting in mutations and truncations in devel- 
opment. If unimpeded, however, the "form" of the thing would be fully 
expressed, the material potentiality of the thing, fully actualized. This view 
formed the basis of Aristotle's understanding, both of the process of generation 
in animals (human beings included) and sexual differentiation. For him, the 
woman had the capacity to provide the matter actualizable by the human form 
precisely because, for her own part, she was less definitively formed and thus, 
more closely primal in her material constitution than the male. Without in any 
way being able to anticipate contemporary biological findings, Aristotle was 
identifying in women what, today, might be described as “undifferentiated tis- 
sue" and “pluripotent” and “totipotent” cellular generation. The prevailing thesis 
thata woman's menstrual flow was the jettisoning of putrified totipotent matter 
in the women's uterine void fit nicely into this metaphysical model, and, though, 
today, clearly factually inaccurate, was, nonetheless, surprisingly near to the 
truth for a people formulating theories without the benefit of microscopes. 
Whatever its legitimate merits as a theory in the medieval context, this view of 
things meant that woman had to be seen as less fully-formed and more materi- 
ally constricted than men are, and led to the conclusion that women were onti- 
cally passive in the process of generation. 

Today we think this view completely wrong-headed, but we should not 
impose anachronistic standards on Thomas for agreeing with it. On philosophical 


16  Onthe Generation of Animals, in The Basic Works of Aristotle, (ed.) Richard McKeon (New 
York: 1941), 737?27-29. 

17 Aquinas is quite explicit on the ontological inferiority of women. See, for example, 
Summa theologiae, trans. Dominican Fathers (New York: 1947), 1.92.12; 1.93.4.1; Summa 
contra gentiles, trans. James F. Anderson (Garden City, NJ: 1956), 3.94.11; and Questiones 
disputatae de veritate, trans. Robert W. Mulligan, S.J., James V. McGlynn, S.J., and Robert W. 
Schmidt, S.J. (Chicago: 1952-1954), 5.9.9. 
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grounds, it was, as we have said, the predominating thesis in the late medieval 
period, and Aquinas was acting reasonably, given the standards of his time, to 
assent to it. The proper response is not to denigrate Thomas and his contempo- 
raries, but, instead, to look with admiration at Duns Scotus, and marvel at his 
ability to discover the truth about this matter with nothing more at his disposal 
to go on than his contemporaries had. He rejected both the idea that feminal- 
ity was the result of a developmental defect and the contention that women 
were ontologically passive in the process of generation. Instead, Scotus 
affirmed feminality as a positive human formation and opened the door for a 
fully procreative understanding of human sexual morality that, up to this 
point, had not been possible, in spite of revelation. 

The key to seeing feminality as a positive human formation rather than a 
privative deformity, is to locate substantial individuation in a formal principle, 
rather than in materiality. Scotus’ insight lies precisely in this move, which repre- 
sented a significant deviation from the theory favored by other Aristotelians, like 
Thomas Aquinas. For Aquinas, for example, this particular person here— say, 
Socrates—was this particular person here, rather than humanity, on account of 
the particular matter in which the specific form was instantiated. Humanity 
qua humanity does not have any positive existence, of course. It is only an 
architecture—an inner logic. And as such, it has its existence in and through the 
individual instance of it, which comes, at least for so-called “composite sub- 
stances" (the bodily entities of this plane of reality, like squirrels and human 
beings) through the particularity of the substance's body. "Quantity" was a prop- 
erty of matter, not form. Socrates is Socrates, in other words, because the form is 
particularly instantiated in this material substratum. It is thus this particular 
substratum—so-called signate matter—that defines Socrates’ form in its particu- 
larity, but in so doing, also defines—that is to say, literally—places limits upon— 
the degree to which that form, considered in terms of the perfection of all powers 
proper to it, can realize its perfection. The subjectivity of matter to corruption 
results in the imperfection of formal instantiation in the individual instance, or 
“primary substance,” and, thus, accounts for the variety of accidental differences 
between individuals of the same species, including sexual differentiation. 

On Aristotle’s side in this discussion is the fact that many of the accidental 
differences between individuals do seem to correspond to matters of formal 
perfection seemingly stemming from material limitations. Some human beings 
are more intelligent than others, and in more respects. Some are healthier and 
others more prone to illness. To extrapolate from these observations that 
another particularity of formation—namely, feminality—is also explicable as 
a consequence of material in-aptitude to the received form, is not entirely 
unreasonable. As for why the woman and not the man is seen as the defective 
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formation, we would return to the fact that the baby receives its body from the 
mother's own materiality, and that the mother's features are more child-like 
than the father's. Her features are more rounded, she is less muscular, speaks in 
a higher voice, and grows less body hair than does the father. This is evidence, 
according to the Aristotelian model, that she, rather than the father—and thus 
the woman, rather than the man—is a truncated human being.!? 

But what if Aristotle's thesis is incorrect? What if individuation is not the 
result of particular matter but of a positive formal principle in its own right—a 
principle that itself accounts for the materialization of the otherwise abstract 
form? In that case, the accidental differences could follow upon this principle 
first, and not necessarily upon the aptitude of the matter to receive the instan- 
tiated form with a greater or lesser degree of perfection. 


Scotus' Formal Principle of Individuation 

This, indeed, is Scotus' solution. By introducing a distinct formal principle of 
individuation— "haecceitas" or "thisness"— Scotus finds a way to liberate sex- 
ual differentiation from the implication that a whole subset of human beings 
is, on that account, ontologically inferior to the other. We can have differences 
in particular formal organization other than those resulting from more and 
less perfect material actualizations, such that men can differ from women 
without one or the other being defective. Thus, just as Thomas had introduced 
a distinct principle of esse over and above the essentia of a thing to explain how 
it is that things do not exist in fact just because they could exist in principle or 
in the mind, so Scotus insisted that there would have to be a distinct principle 
of individuation over and above the material of a thing to account for its exist- 
ing as this thing here, with all its particular distinctiveness.!? 

Most scholastically-minded thinkers today favor a Thomistic synthesis, and 
so, Scotus’ thesis on individuation is not widely accepted by them. Nonetheless, 
Scotus' thesis has the benefit of providing an economical explanatory frame- 
work for the fact that a person maintains a more or less consistent appearance 
throughout life. Designated matter is, by definition, decidedly particular and 
subject to corruption, so its serviceability as an account for the persistent traits 
of a particular substance is inherently problematic. Even in the Middle Ages, 
nutrition was understood as a process whereby the material substrate of the 
organism was renewed as it dissipated. Matter was seen as constantly subject 
to decay and dissolution, so that the body would always tend to deteriorate 


18 Onthe Generation of Animals, 737?27—29. 
19 Lectura, 2.3.1.1-6, in John Duns Scotus, Early Oxford Lecture on Individuation, Allan B. 
Wolter, O.F.M., trans. (St. Bonaventure, NY: 2005). 
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into its constitutive elements. In fact, though we would offer a more nuanced 
description of the facts today, the medieval thesis here was fundamentally cor- 
rect. It could be observed that bodies diminish in mass in the absence of food, 
and that people recovering from illness—whose bodies need to be healed— 
often require more food than they do in times of vigor. But this fact presents a 
challenge to the Thomistic thesis that individuation is the consequence of the 
particular material substratum out of which the body is formed. 

Today, more than ever, we are aware how fleeting the body is, noting that, in 
the average lifespan, a person completely trades every molecule of the body— 
and thus receives, for all intents and purposes, an entirely new body— perhaps 
as many as ten or eleven times. On the Thomistic model of what we might call 
“materioindividuation,” according to which both numerical quantity and our 
distinctive qualities are rooted in the particularity of the material substrate of 
the organism, there is no way to account for the fact that a person does not 
undergo a complete metaschematisis— potentially even changing from a male 
into a female or vice-versa— every seven years or so. If the particular matter 
that accounts for our distinctive qualities changes regularly, our distinctive 
qualities should change along with them, but they do not. We remain male or 
female our entire lives. And after an absence of twenty years, we can still recog- 
nize our schoolmates at a college reunion. Aquinas cannot account for these 
facts on the basis of his foundational thesis, but Scotus can. Our body form 
follows our personal distinctiveness—the fact that I am positively this particu- 
lar human being here—rather than the other way around. It is, in other words, 
haecceitas, the formal principle of individuation, that gives my body the par- 
ticular characteristics that persist over time, and thus, that account for my 
being male or my being female. On this model, feminality need not be seen as 
privative material defect of formation, but suddenly appears as a positive per- 
fection of it. This means, in turn, that feminality is not merely a passivity to be 
acted upon by an external agent, for the female person possesses her own active 
powers distinctive to her as female—a characteristic she possesses according 
to her unique Aaecceitas—and which are not found in male human beings. 


13.4 Theological Motivations for Scotus’ Discovery and Their Relationship 
to the Problems of Sexual Differentiation and the Feminine 


Scotus’ approach to the question of sexual differentiation and the problem of 
the feminine appears to have been motivated, at least in part, by his Mariological 
concerns. For Scotus, the place and role of the Virgin Mary in the history of 
salvation constituted an abiding theological interest, and may account for 
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another profoundly significant insight concerning the problem of the feminine. 
Itis well-known that Scotus was an early and forceful proponent of the dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception in the western context, where, up to his time, 
the thesis was primarily propounded from the pews, not from the universities 
where most theologians regarded it as a matter of misguided popular piety.29 
Just as all responsible theologians of his time, Scotus understood, correctly, 
that the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary, true or not, had nothing 
to do with the worthiness of the material substrate into which the divine per- 
son was to be received—for even the Immaculate Conception could never suf- 
fice to make the creature strictly ^worthy" of the Creator. Worthiness, in other 
words, had nothing to do with it, and all theologians understood that point. 
But Scotus saw more at work in the question of the Immaculate Conception 
than the material substrate of biological generation, such that a recognition 
that the purity of Mary's flesh was irrelevant to the Incarnation itself did not 
settle the issue for him. The real problem, for Scotus, was that of human action 
in the form of response; and for that—to be free to act in a radical and 


20 Thomas, notably, held the suggestion that Mary was immaculately conceived to be 
"derogatory to the dignity of Christ" (Summa theologiae 3.27.2.2), and that the Church 
tolerated the feast of her conception only as a concession with no dogmatico-evidentiary 
value (Summa theologiae 3.27.2.3). Thomas was far from the only great mediaeval theolo- 
gian to hold these views. Perhaps most adamant among the mediaeval theologians who 
objected to the Immaculate Conception was Bernard of Clairvaux, who, upon the adop- 
tion of the feast by the Canons of Lyons wrote a heated response against the decision. See 
"Ad Canonicos Lugdunensis, de conceptione S. Mariae," Epistolo 174, in Sancti Bernardi 
Opera, (eds.) Jean Leclercq, Henri Rochais, and C.H. Talbot (Rome: 1957-1977). Albertus 
Magnus, on Bernard's authority, regards the thesis as heretical. See Albertus Magnus, 
Commentarii in 111 Sententiarum (Paris: 1894), 3.4.47. Bonaventure as well opposed the 
thesis. See Bonaventure, Commentaria in quatuor libros sententiarum magistri Petri 
Lombardi (Florence, Italy: 1882-1889), 3.1.2. Nonetheless, the fact that so many theolo- 
gians of the time even addressed the question tells us very clearly that the thesis was 
everywhere taken seriously, and very much a live theory, widely held by the faithful of the 
time. Though tracing back to the late 6th century in the East, the feast appeared in the 
Western context through the Byzantine Christians in Italy (known today as the Italo- 
Byzantine Rite, concentrated in the southern regions of Italy) around the year 850. It then 
received a surge of popularity in the monasteries of England, dating back at least to the 
year 1030. Since lay spirituality was heavily influenced by the monasteries around which 
so many villages and towns emerged, rather than the schools in the cities, which were 
far-removed from the consciousness of the average Christian, the monastic spirituality 
dominated among the faithful, not the rarified, theoretical positions defended in the 
schools, such that the Laity tended to accept the thesis of the Immaculate Conception, 
regardless of what the university theologians believed. 
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unreservedly holy way—Mary needed to have been preserved from the con- 
strictions sin places upon the human soul. 

Other theologians perceived something of this truth as well, but other 
issues prevented them from making the leap, or from seeing just how central 
an issue Mary's personal agency in the realization of the Incarnation event 
really was. So, they sought to address this issue by appealing to an idiosyn- 
cratic form of what the Fathers had called, prokatharsis (npoxa6dpoig = 
*purification-in-advance") that not only involved the sanctification of Mary 
prior to her birth, but also removed the so-called "fomes" and “concupiscence” 
that still follow the rest of us even after baptism.?! Scotus saw that this response 
was totally ad hoc, involving no real explanation as to why the rest of us still 
suffer these impediments after sanctification while Mary does not. What is 
more, the issue mattered as much more than a mere point of piety, because it 
had to do with whether it was possible for Mary to give God a complete con- 
sent to his will to become Incarnate. For Scotus, this required that we see Mary 
as active and not merely passive in the Incarnation, which would then mean 
that she would have to be active and not merely passive in the process of pro- 
creation, since this process stands as the sine qua non of her involvement in 
the Incarnation event. Scotus' insight on this point was something of a revolu- 
tion in his time. 

To understand how and why Scotus comes to this moment requires that we 
first see two important points in his thinking. The first is the fact that he had 
already transcended the classic formulation of the problem of the feminine 
according to a strictly andronormative paradigm, and thus could see women as 
true agents in the process of generation. We shall return to the importance of 
that point later. In the meantime, however, the second point is the fact that, for 
Scotus, human free choice and the capacity to sin required the ability of the 
will to resist any necessity in its movements. In other words, where Aquinas 
had maintained that a good understood as a good would necessarily elicit a 
positive act of will insofar as it was regarded under the aspect of its goodness,?? 
Scotus maintained that the consideration of the object as good did not, of itself, 
elicit any response from us at all. We could see something as good, or for that 
matter, as evil, and remain unmoved by it. Scotus was radical on this point, going 
beyond even Henry of Ghent, in extending the principle even to heavenly beati- 
tude and God himself as our ultimate good.?? Only if this were so, according 


21 Cf. Summa theologiae, 3.27.3. 

22 Summa theologiae, 1—2.10.2; 1-2.13.6. 

23 Henry of Ghent held a similar view to that of Scotus, but stopped short of saying that 
heavenly beatitude itself could not move the will of necessity. See Quodlibeta, in Henrici 
de Gandavo Opera Omnia (Leuven: 19791991), 9.5. 
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to Scotus, could human beings really be culpable for sin, or praiseworthy in 
righteousness.?^ Only if this were so, in other words, could love—which exists 
only as gift—really constitute the fundamental constituent of the moral life 
and its real measure.?* Mary's sinlessness was important, not merely as an 
effect of the Incarnation, but as a prerequisite for her own involvement in it; for 
unless she were totally unburdened by the constraints of the fomes, she could 
never perform an act of total self-offering to God, wherein God did not move 
her of necessity but invited her to make an assent in perfect freedom, where the 
option to refuse remained. 

Again, returning to the question of the feminine and his idea of a distinct 
formal principle of individuation enabling him to avoid the implication that 
feminality equated to passivity, inactivity, and developmental stultification, 
the connection with his concept of free-choice as it relates to his thought 
about the Virgin Mary becomes abundantly clear. The feminality-as-defect 
hypothesis would undermine what he saw as one of the necessitating features 
of the Immaculate Conception— Mary's ability to perform a fully and radically 
human act in response to God's will. Rather, because it was finally possible to 
say that feminality is not only a fortuitous defect of nature but a positive mode 
of concrete instantiation, where the person exists as feminine not because the 
form is imperfectly received, but because God simply intends to create a femi- 
nine person, it was also possible to assert that this person existed as a fully and 
radically actualized human being, capable of full and active participation in 
God's salvific work. 


24 We have treated this whole issue at length in an earlier article, Richard H. Bulzacchelli, 
"Duns Scotus's Third ‘Volitional Posture’ and a Critique of the Problem of Moral 
Indifference in Our Time,” Franciscan Studies 58 (2000), 77-109. 

25 Herein lies an interesting feature of Scotus’ thought, where he appears to anticipate Max 
Scheler by about six-hundred years. For Scotus, the perfection of the person is not the real 
measure of the moral life, nor the simple execution of duty, as it would be for Kant. 
Rather, the moral life is achieved through a positive choice in favor of a good that does not 
move us of necessity, but, nonetheless, is the only per se worthy object of love. Scheler 
would elicit tremendous criticism from Catholic thinkers of the 2oth century, like Karol 
Wojtyla, for suggesting that in love, there is no duty. But in saying this, Scheler means to 
confront the pure formalism of Kant's categorical imperative, wherein he equates duty 
with the whole of the morallife, and sees the moral worthiness of an act to be diminished 
insofar as it proceeds from love. Scheler's point, in other words, is similar to that of Scotus. 
He holds that love transcends duty, such that the moral agent eagerly chooses to do the 
good, even when it is distasteful and appears to work against the agent's own health and 
wellbeing. On the Marian front, then, it suddenly becomes necessary to say that for the 
Fiat to occur, Mary must be unencumbered in her weakness of will, so as to be able fully 
to love as she ought. 
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In his Ordinatio, Scotus takes us to the question of the metaphysical agency 
of women in generation, and that, precisely in connection to the question of 
the Virgin Mary, insofar as it was essential, in his view, to bind together Mary's 
Fiat—her declaration of ascent at the moment of the Annunciation—and her 
ongoing contribution to the Incarnation. In other words, because the Tradition 
had, by this point, already accepted the uniqueness of Mary in salvation his- 
tory, as the only mere creature to be involved not only subjectively but also 
objectively in the salvation of the human race,?® Scotus needed to locate for 
Mary some mechanism whereby that contribution could be made. Mary's con- 
sent would not be enough if her gestational contribution remained entirely 
passive, on the model of the predominant biological theory of his time. For, in 
that case, her ascent would be for an action on God's part that involved her 
only incidentally, but not personally, only as a conduit, but not as an agent. She 
might just as easily have assented to God's choice to become Incarnate through 
Elizabeth. But that is not the nature of the Church's intuition about her. 

The point about Mary is not merely that she consents to what God will do, 
nor merely that she is an instrument in his doing it, but, instead, that she 
actively consents to being that very instrument— that she freely wills that God 
employ her in his work of salvation. 


26 This distinction emerges from an attempt to maintain a theological grasp on the two 
horns of the dilemma about the efficacy of Christ's act of sacrifice. On the hand, we must 
assert that his act is all-sufficient and, thus, that it cannot fail, and applies to each and 
every human person. On the other hand, we must maintain that hell remains a possibility 
for the human person even in the wake of that act. So the medieval theologians began to 
distinguish between objective redemption, understood as the accomplishment of Christ's 
sacrifice at the universal level, and subjective redemption, understood as the point at 
which the particular person comes to benefit from it as a subject. The claim was that 
Christ objectively effects redemption through the Incarnation, Passion, Resurrection, and 
Ascension, but that the rest of us come to benefit from that act, each in a particular, sub- 
jective way, in the course of time. Mary is the one exception to this rule. While it remains 
true that she comes to benefit from Christ's act, it is also the case that she, herself, partici- 
pates directly in that act, being the one through whom the Incarnation actually takes 
place in history. The difference between an active and passive view of feminality here 
marks the difference between recognizing Mary as an agent in this participation, or see- 
ing her as a mere instrument or conduit in it. The generally Protestant view, which tends 
to reject the role of human agency in salvation altogether, is comfortable with the view of 
Mary as a mere conduit, but the generally Catholic and Orthodox view, according to 
which Mary is seen positively to intercede in salvation history concretely, even now, 
seems to demand an active view of her role, and thus, an active view of feminality. From 
the point of view of Catholic theology, then, his ability to account for an active feminality 
gives his anthropological view a distinct advantage over the alternative scholastic theses. 
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13.5 Scotus’ View Allows for the Development of a Fully Procreative 
Sexual Morality 


The final point under consideration in this modest appreciation of the mind of 
Duns Scotus as a medieval Christian humanist, is the fact that by revisiting the 
question of individuation, and thus, sexual differentiation, and thus, the activ- 
ity of the mother in the process of generation in connection with the question 
of the Mary's divine maternity, Scotus provided all the tools and materials for 
constructing a fully procreative sexual morality. On this foundation, we find 
ourselves finally in the position to speak about the sexual act as a mutual par- 
ticipation in a common act, between a man, a woman, and God. In contempo- 
rary times, this way of thinking about the sexual act has become, in the 
Christian context, fundamental to moral theory concerning sex, yet, for all the 
reasons we considered earlier, Scotus' contemporaries lacked a way of account- 
ing for it metaphysically. For this reason, sexual ethics in the Middle Ages 
tended to focus upon body parts and their proper use rather than the meaning 
of sexual activity relative to the person qua person. The woman was not seen 
as an agent in the process of generation, but merely as a patient. She could 
perform acts with and upon the body of another, but her actions were not seen 
as inherently productive. The male's actions were productive in and through 
the woman, and the woman was merely an instrumental cause of that action. 

Once, however, we are able to see sexual differentiation as a positive formal 
principle rather than an accident arising from a defect in matter, the woman 
can be seen not simply through the lens of passivity vis-à-vis the man's agency, 
but as an agent in her own right. The generation of offspring is as much her 
own positive work as it is that of the man, and perhaps even more so. Again, 
Scotus treats this matter in connection to the concerns of his Marian theology, 
according to which he saw the need to depict Mary as an agent in the 
Incarnation, rather than a mere instrument, since the Tradition of the Church 
clearly communicates a belief in Mary's positive and active mediation in the 
life of the Church, not simply her passive instrumentality at an isolated point 
in her earthly life. Mary's positive agency in the Incarnation would provide an 
account for this truth, since it would place Mary at the heart of the divine work 
of Redemption, making her uniquely, among pure creatures, an agent both in 
objective and in subjective redemption. 

But Scotus’ theory is not simply an ad hoc justification for a Marian sensibil- 
ity of the faith. Rather, Scotus is simply bringing the givens of human experi- 
ence and his attempts to provide a philosophical account of them into dialogue 
with a truth about Mary known through revelation in such a way that the con- 
verging lines of evidence point the way to a profound and important truth 
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about human life. In his Ordinatio, Scotus provides an account of the prevail- 
ing view of female passivity in generation. He explains: 


There is the opinion that only the father has an active role and the mother 
a passive one, so that she provides only the material for the child, and in 
the seed of the father alone is there any active and formative power 
in regard to the offspring. This seems to be the opinion of the Philosopher 
in Bk. xv On the Generation of Animals. He compares the virtue of the 
seed of the father to the carpenter and the matter provided by the mother 
to the wood from which the carpenter makes the bench. 

Relevant here is also Augustine's remark in Bk. x in On Genesis, where 
he says Christ did not descend from parents on seminal grounds. ...2” 


Scotus' reply to this opinion is thorough, honest, and original, opening the way 
to a view of sexual activity and thus, sexual responsibility, that is genuinely 
participatory and thus, potentially procreative in the proper sense of the term. 
He explains, however, that, according to the prevailing view, “if the Blessed 
Virgin was active with respect to the formation of the body of her son, it would 
seem that this body was formed according to a seminal reason.” Here, Scotus is 
pointing out that, according to the prevailing view, the “seminal reason,” which 
the man supplies, is the source of the activity in the process of generation, 
actualizing the potency from the woman. If the woman is active then there is a 
seminal reason; the woman is active, thus, there is a seminal reason: modus 
ponens. 

Scotus, however, advances four arguments against this line of reasoning, in 
which he openly attacks his interlocutors' major premise—an argumentative 
move generally thought undiplomatic in the Middle Ages. As to the first three 
arguments, he writes: 


1 First, as regards other mothers, because natural powers of the same spe- 
cies are a consequence of forms of the same species, but a man and a 
woman are of the same species (X Metaphysics). Therefore, a power of 
the same sort follows from their forms; hence if the active vegetative 
power follows naturally from the form of the one, it likewise follows from 
the form of the other. This reason is confirmed, because otherwise the 
vegetative power of this one and that would differ as active and passive 
and thus they would be potencies of an entirely different sort. 


27 Ordinatio, 3.4.1.1. 
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2. Furthermore, the father naturally loves his son more than a son loves the 
father for each man naturally loves the opus he produces more than vice 
versa, according to Bks. vi11 and 1x of the Ethics; therefore it seems that 
in some way her son is her work. 

3. | What is more, the son at times is more like the mother than the father; 
therefore in the mother there is some active power. The implication is 
proved, because an agent intends to make its effect like itself, so that the 
effect resembles it only because of some action on its part.?? 


In the fourth argument, Scotus introduces the framework of a properly procre- 
ative view of human sexuality. Again, writing about the Virgin Mary as an agent 
in the Incarnation, he offers a view of sexual activity that reaches much further 
than to just this theological mystery. He explains that, "Every active cause hav- 
ing virtue as regards some effect, and not prevented totally from causing it, at 
that instant in which it is produced, can act cooperatively to produce it. Mary 
was such, if other mothers are such, and this in the role of a secondary cause,’29 
and that, therefore, Mary, by virtue of her feminality, is an active cause, having 
the power to cooperate with her complementary cause in the process of gen- 
eration. In Mary's case, there was no human father, but because the human 
father is, himself, a created cause, subject to the power of a superior and prior 
cause, there is nothing to prevent this superior and prior cause from yielding 
its effect, in Scotus' view, without its created mediating agent. The father con- 
fers upon the mother only the ability to beget in the presence of the father's 
activity, but not, as Scotus puts it, in language that anticipates Hans Urs von 
Balthasar by nearly seven centuries, “the power to receive,'?? which she pos- 
sesses by nature. The Holy Spirit can actualize that power in her directly, with- 
out the mediation of a man, and this he does in the case of the Incarnation. 


28 Ordinatio, 3.4.1.2.1-1.2.3. 

29 Ordinatio, 3.4.2.3. 

30 Scotus employs phrase, “susceptivam, simul et generativum, which he finds in John 
Damascene's De fide orthodoxa where Damascene says of the Virgin Mary, that the Holy 
Spirit, “gave her at once both the power to receive and to beget” (Scotus, Ordinatio, 
3.4.1.2.5). Scotus references the same passage again at article 2.3, where he undertakes an 
involved discussion of the text. The quotation in Scotus is not exact, but the content 
remains faithful to Damascene's text. The idea is also reflected in the Jewish Midrash on 
Genesis 1:27 (Cf. Rapaport, Tales and Maxims from the Midrash, Genesis Rabba 8). See 
also, Pichas Kahn, "The Duality of Man: A Study in Talmudic Allegorical Interpretations,’ 
Jewish Bible Quarterly, 36.2 (2008), 102-07. Thus, Balthasar's concept of so-called “active 
receptivity" is not new but merely recovered from a strain of thought lost to us in more 
recent centuries. 
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All of this points to the procreative understanding of human sexuality that 
lies latent in Scotus' thought, wherein a woman is a positive agent in the pro- 
cess, who herself undertakes an act of receptivity in the sexual act. This is pos- 
sible to her because her feminality is itself a positive perfection, and not the 
result of a material defect. Thus, Duns Scotus, writing at the dawn of the 14th 
century, has managed to transcend certain limitations inherent in Greek philo- 
sophical thought to arrive at a more authentically biblical view of the human 
person and of human sexual differentiation than his contemporaries and 
immediate predecessors had been able to achieve. In doing so, he laid the 
groundwork for a procreative sexual morality, in which the woman and the 
man act in harmony together with God's creative initiative, each as an agent of 
responsibility, equally relevant as a person, and not merely as an instrument, in 
the production of the child who comes into being as a result of their union. 
Scotus' contribution here is monumental, and it is possible precisely because 
he introduced a positive principle of individuation in his account of sexual 
differentiation, a move he made, in turn, to give a more coherent and intui- 
tively obvious account of the givens of human experience. Scotus "paused at 
the irreducible,” as Karol Wojtyla would say, and “let the irreducible have the 
upper hand over metaphysics.”*! But his experience took account of the world 


31 Cf. Karol Wojtyla, “Subjectivity and the Irreducible in the Human Being,” in Karol Wojtyla, 
Person and Community: Selected Essays. Vol. 4 of Catholic Thought from Lublin, trans. 
Theresa Sandok, OSM (New York: 1993), 209—217. There, he says, “We cannot complete the 
picture through [metaphysical or naturalistic] reduction alone; we also cannot remain 
within the framework of the irreducible alone (for then we would not be able to get 
beyond the pure self). The one must be cognitively supplemented by the other. 
Nevertheless, given the variety of circumstances of the real existence of human beings, 
we must always leave the greater space in this cognitive effort for the irreducible; we 
must, as it were, give the irreducible the upper hand when thinking about the human 
being that is invisible and wholly internal and whereby each human being, myself 
included, is an ‘eyewitness’ of his or her own self—of his or her own humanity and per- 
son" (214). A bit later in the same essay, he writes, "What does it mean to pause cognitively 
at lived experience? This ‘pausing’ should be understood in relation to the irreducible” 
(215). Given the discussion in the whole of the essay, and in particular, in the passages 
immediately following this second quote, it is clear that Wojtyla is speaking of the pre- 
rogative of the phenomenological method in directing and correcting metaphysical 
analyses. Indeed, he goes on to say, “The thinker seeking the ultimate philosophical truth 
about the human being no longer moves in a ‘purely metaphysical terrain, but finds ele- 
ments in abundance testifying to both the materiality and the spirituality of the human 
being, elements that bring both of these aspects into sharper relief. These elements then 
form the building blocks for further metaphysical construction” (216). Here, we suggest 
that Duns Scotus has already anticipated this methodological approach. 
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as he knew it on the basis of revelation. Rather than editing revelation on the 
basis of his prior metaphysical preconceptions, he did precisely what Pope 
John Paul 11 would later instruct all Christians to do when engaged in the 
enterprise of philosophy. He allowed revelation to “bring down the walls within 
which reason risks being confined"? 


32 Cf. John Paul 11, Fides et Ratio (Washington, DC: 1998), 80. 
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14.1 Introduction 


Although there are various ways in which one might situate John Wyclif within 
the larger tradition of medieval christian humanism, we will attempt to fit 
Wyclif into that tradition as it has been outlined by Jacques Maritain and 
Richard Southern. For Maritain, at the heart of medieval humanism was the 
principle that man's original greatness rests in his capacity for transcendence. 
Divine grace, therefore, is no mere amenity added on to an otherwise complete 
natural man, but is the very means by which man achieves his single super- 
natural end.! For his part, Southern maintained that the period spanning from 
1100 to 1320 fully deserves to be ranked as a great age of humanism in the West. 
There was a heightened sense of the dignity of the human race and the wider 
natural order. Not only could nature be grasped by human reason, but the 
human person himself was considered worthy of study. Indeed, man's knowl- 
edge of himself was reckoned indispensable in his quest for knowledge of God. 
To quote Richard of St. Victor: A man raises his eyes in vain to see God who has 
not succeeded in seeing himself... For unless you can understand yourself, how 
can you try to understand those things which are above yourself?"? Of greater 
import, perhaps, was the profound appreciation for the humanness of God 
displayed in the Incarnate Christ—the Jesus who could be called upon as a 
friend who loved man and suffered for his sake. By 1230 Robert Grosseteste was 
maintaining that the Incarnation would have occurred even apart from the fall 
of man. By uniting human nature to himself God was thereby bringing human 
nature to the ultimate perfection for which it had been created. Yet Southern, 
much like the great French scholar Etienne Gilson, believed that this great 


1 Jacques Maritain, Integral Humanism: Temporal and Spiritual Problems of a New Christendom, 
trans. Joseph W. Evans (Notre Dame, IN: 1973), 1-24. Quote on page 2. See too the magisterial 
study by Henri de Lubac, The Mystery of the Supernatural, trans. Rosemary Sheed (New York: 
1998). 

2 De praeparatione animi ad contemplationem liber dictus Benjamin minor. Patrologia Latina 
196:51, (ed.) J-P. Migne (Paris: 1844-). 
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epoch of optimism and confidence came to a halt by the middle of the 14th 
century. And nothing was more emblematic of this unfortunate turn than the 
(supposedly) doleful state of the late medieval universities. The work of the 
schoolmen was bereft of beauty and vitality; it was now a decadent system 
turned in on itself? 

Few scholars today would subscribe to this “end of the medieval synthesis" 
narrative—given the genuine vitality and diversity that we find in late medi- 
eval Christianity—yet Southern's overall assessment is still well taken. At all 
events, the present essay focuses on a late medieval schoolman who did not 
exhibit the decadent traits that Southern decried. In fact, the Oxford theologian 
John Wyclif (d. 1384) exhibited the fundamental characteristics of medieval 
christian humanism outlined by Maritain and Southern. Perhaps this is 
because Wyclif was himself indebted to the sort of theological vision notably 
articulated by fellow Englishman Robert Grosseteste. Whatever the case, 
Wyclif was deeply committed to the principle that man can, with the assis- 
tance of divine light, come to know much about himself and about God. Wyclif, 
moreover, believed that man's knowledge of himself would deepen his under- 
standing of the Incarnate Christ and that, conversely, the deeper our knowl- 
edge of Christ in his human nature the better we will understand ourselves. 
Even more specifically, the poor and humble Incarnate Christ becomes the 
paradigm of all human life; it is in conformity to this person that man becomes 
most truly himself, and thereby transcends himself, so that he might partici- 
pate in the divine life of the Trinity for which he was created. 


14.2 The Nature of the Human Person 


In 1372, just a few years before he would enter the more controversial stage of 
his career, John Wyclif produced a short work on the nature of the human per- 
son entitled De compositione hominis.* He would later pursue some of these 
same topics in his 1382/83 Trialogus, itself a succinct account of many of the 
central features of his mature theology.5 Wyclif informs us at the outset of 
De compositione hominis that he had three reasons for taking up this project. 
First, the inherent importance of the subject befits the philosopher who stud- 
ies both natural and moral principles. Thus Wyclif's recognition of man in his 


3 R.W. Southern, Medieval Humanism (New York: 1970), 29—60. 

4 De compositione hominis, (ed.) Rudolf Beer (London: 1884). 

5 Trialogus et Supplementum Trialogi, (ed.) G. Lechler (Oxford: 1869). This has been recently 
translated by Stephen Lahey, Trialogus (Cambridge, UK: 2013). 
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bestlights, as heis mosttruly human, when appealing to Averroes's Commentary 
on the Physics to the effect that it would be unworthy of man to remain igno- 
rant of that part of himself by which he is a knower. Man ought to understand 
himself, therefore, precisely as an intellectual being. For how could he really 
know God and himself if he remained ignorant of the very best part of him- 
self? Second, Wyclif contends that proper comprehension of this subject mat- 
ter is the key to grasping more obscure articles of faith: Trinity, Incarnation, 
and Final Beatitude. After all, he says, one need only scan the Athanasian 
Creed and the works of Augustine to find that just as a man is a unity of ratio- 
nal soul and flesh, so the one Christ is both God and man. Countless heresies, 
however, have arisen precisely through a misunderstanding of the hypostatic 
union: the range spans from those who deny that Christ was an actual man 
with a real human body and soul to those who claim that he was merely a man 
apart from any uncreated nature. Understanding the human person, therefore, 
will lead us into a deeper knowledge of Jesus Christ. And finally, Wyclif points 
ahead to his forthcoming major works on dominion, arguing here that the rela- 
tion of servitude and lordship among men cannot be grasped unless one first 
understands how this relation is borne out already in the same man composed 
of two natures.® 

Now when it comes to speaking of the human soul one must have recourse 
to the faith of scripture where we read that it is a created, and yet indivisible 
and imperishable, spirit that can exist of its own accord. The soul, moreover, is 
capable of uniting to a body thereby constituting the human person by virtue 
of this union. Actually, for Wyclif, the human person is a three-fold unity: body, 
spirit, and the connection between them—this third aspect which is the inte- 
gral nature resulting from the union of the two components. Appealing then to 
Augustine and to Anselm, Wyclif invokes the Incarnation as a model for under- 
standing the composition of man. With the Incarnate Christ the same person 
is a unity of three incommunicable natures: the divine nature, human soul, 
and flesh. In this same way, the same human being comprises soul, flesh, and 
the union of them both." Wyclif will repeatedly insist upon this understanding 
of the human person: it is not simply a soul attached to a body, but an inte- 
grated union of two essences. He makes the further point that the human per- 
son is itself the foundation of the triplex unity in man. For the very same 
person of man is prior to its soul, and thus prior also to its body, and so too 


6 Comp. hom, 11-3 (references are to chapter and page numbers). 

7 Ibid. 1.4. Cf. Augustine, Ad Felicianum, 12, Patrologia Latina 42:167, (ed.) J-P Migne (Paris: 
1845); Anselm, De Incarnatione Verbi, 6, Patrologia Latina 158:278—279, (ed.) J-P Migne (Paris: 
1854). 
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prior to the integrated nature that derives from these two principles. He com- 
pares this to corporeal material essence that is prior to matter, and the form, 
and the integrated nature that is composed from them.? 

The human spirit is the central locus of the human person, but it ought to be 
emphasized that is there is a great difference between created and uncreated 
spirit. Uncreated spirit is the first creative essence to which the other is acci- 
dental. Uncreated spirit, moreover, exists of itself (ex se) and is whatever it is 
better to be absolutely than not to be, whereas created spirit receives whatever 
it possesses accidently from its Lord. Finally, whereas uncreated spirit is above 
the individual laws of nature, created spirit remains subject to the laws of cre- 
ation. Although Wyclif will protest that no created mind or human methodol- 
ogy is sufficient to explain the full range of difference between the two spirits. 
Even as this vast chasm must be acknowledged, created spirit finds its dignity 
in having been created in complete freedom by God who was bound by noth- 
ing that might compromise his liberty. In this, God remains much freer than 
any creature who—after the disintegration of his natural body— cannot freely 
reassume that body whenever he wills, but in all things remains subject to 
divine laws which he cannot transcend. Thus while man can lay down his life 
for another, only the God-man can take it up again (Jn 1018).? Admitting cer- 
tain fundamental limitations, the human spirit is nevertheless an intellective 
spiritual reality that not only informs the body, but is itself capable of beatifi- 
cation. Man’s spirit retains its dignity in its possibility of transcendence and its 
freedom, as it remains subject to nothing other than God himself.!° 

Wyclif finds that the very term *man" (homo) is employed throughout 
scripture in four ways: It can refer to the soul as in Genesis 1:26, "Let us make 
man according to our own image and likeness,’ which means here the created 
spirit. It can refer to the body, as in John 1:14, "The Word was made flesh,” which 
denotes the whole man that has been assumed by the Word. Then it may be 
taken for the integrated nature (natura integra), as preferred by the philoso- 
phers who define man precisely as a rational animal. Finally, though, it stands 
for the human person which comprises each of these three natures. And this 
fourth way of speaking brings us back to Christology: one can say that the man 
who created heaven and earth was born of the Virgin, died and was buried, and 
descended into hell. Now he did not create the world by the nature that was 
assumed; nor did he suffer in his divine nature; nor again did his soul die; nor 
did his body descend into hell. Yet it was the same person (eadem persona) 


8 Comp. hom., 1.5-6. 
9 Ibid., 1.810. 
10 Ibid, 1.12. 
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who accomplished all these things.!! We see here that, for Wyclif—as he him- 
self stated—a proper understanding of Christ begins with the right under- 
standing of man. Man cannot really comprehend his Savior until he first 
understands himself. And then, reflexively, the Incarnate Christ most fully 
reveals man to himself. 

How, then, does Wyclif understand the role of the soul in the human per- 
son? He contends first of all that the soul is the form, or substantial disposition, 
by which the body is animated, just as one might say that the form of fire is 
fieriness and that of a stone is stoniness. The soul at a basic level can also be 
designated that by which every living thing is animated; it is the being and life 
of living things.? We find, moreover, that Wyclif was a proponent of the multi- 
plicity of forms in man, thereby adopting the older medieval, and generally 
Franciscan, line on hylomorphism. He contends that every living quantitative 
part in man has its own soul which gives it life. Hence there are as many souls 
in man as there are parts, each of which has its own quiddity; and every quid- 
dity within a living body is a soul. The soul, in other words, constitutes the 
^whatness" of a given part of man.? Having made the point again that there are 
as many souls in man as there are parts, each of which is vivified by its own 
soul, Wyclif addressed the objection that this theory would compromise the 
genuine death of Christ, since many parts of a man would live on after the 
separation of the soul from the body. And since death is the deprivation of life 
from the body, it would seem to follow—according to this argument—that 
Christ did not really die inasmuch as the parts of his body would have lived on, 
via their respective souls, throughout the Triduum. And that in turn would 
compromise the reality of his resurrection. To this argument, Wyclif responds 
that even as Christ's body parts retained their vegetative or sensitive life, this 
may be compared to the bodies of saints that are preserved from corruption 
after their death and have the power supernaturally granted by God to perform 
miracles. Such bodies, however, do not resume the sort of life they had when 
informed through an immortal spirit.^ Wyclif was certainly aware of the 
debate over multiplicity of forms carried on by the Franciscans and Dominicans 
and here even attempted to reconcile the two positions. Hoping to find com- 
mon ground with Thomas Aquinas, he opined that the Angelic Doctor may 
have accepted that there are many souls in man, but wanted to make clear that 
only one of them accounts for human quiddity. And from the Franciscan side, 
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which Wyclif clearly favors, it is correct to say that the various parts of man 
each have proper nutritive souls that are distinct from, and subordinate to, the 
intellective soul which constitutes man in his humanity.5 

About a decade later in his Trialogus, Wyclif observed that every man has 
within himself two types of soul (duas manieres animarum): one that is an 
immortal spirit which is the very same person with man; and another corrupt- 
ible soul similar to the kind found in animals. Wyclif notes that the friars 
(ie, Dominicans) object that there cannot be multiple souls or substantial forms 
in any physical body since substantial form gives being to a thing, and thus the 
thing formed would be in different species at the same instant. Yet Wyclif sees 
instead an ordering of forms: in the same composite there can be many dispa- 
rate forms one subordinated to another; one form more general, one more spe- 
cialized. The human being has an organic soul that constitutes a substantial 
form super-added to the forms of his bodily parts; and then super-added onto 
this living body is an immortal soul. Wyclif specifically rejected, therefore, the 
Thomistic thesis that at the instant of death a new form is added to the remains 
(since the formal principle of the soul has departed from the material principle 
of the body). As is well known, this question has direct, and controversial, 
ramifications for discussions concerning the body of Christ. For if Thomas 
were correct that would mean that after his death Christ's body had a different 
substantial form than when he was alive, such that his living body and dead 
body would have to be two different substances. Yet sense experience—the 
reliability of which Wyclif was always keen to protect —shows us that many 
properties remain for some time in the recently deceased corpse as they had 
been before. Thus the body must retain its same corporeal substantial form.!6 

In his 1372 De benedicta incarnatione, Wyclif went to great lengths to support 
the full humanity of Christ in both life and death." Christ is the purest man 
possible, although not purely or only man, since his humanity has been 
assumed by the Divine Word.!® That Christ was a true man (verus homo) 
throughout the Triduum can be supported by reference to the integrated 
nature of all human beings. For just as the body and soul of man are insepara- 
bly the same man, so did Christ's body and soul abide through this period, 
thereby constituting him in his full humanity. Nor would Wyclif countenance 


15 Ibid., 4.74-75. 

16 Trialogus, 2.5 (references are to book and chapter number); and Comp. hom. 7.127-30. See 
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(2003), 343-60. 
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the possibility that the hypostatic union might have been disrupted such that 
it was the body alone that was buried, or the soul alone that descended into 
hell. Rather, these events can rightly be ascribed to the whole Christ— divine 
and human.? 

The human nature of Christ had to be fully integrated into the life of the 
divine person. One would not be able to concede that the Word also suffered 
on account of the passion of his human nature unless the Word were person- 
ally that human nature. Yet because the person of the Word in its completeness 
(ex integro) is that human nature with respect to both body and soul, and is the 
subject of all the actions and passions, then it is clear that the human nature 
does not act or suffer unless on account of the Word. Hence we can maintain 
that the Word of God, and thus God himself, suffered upon the cross; and so it 
is with all the other deeds of Christ recounted throughout the Gospels.?? For 
Wyclif, as we shall touch on later, as the Christian draws closer to this poor and 
humble man, Jesus of Nazareth, he is by such conformity drawn more deeply 
into the very life of the Trinity through the person of the Word. 

Wyclif’s De benedicta incarnatione seems to have been adapted from his (no 
longer extant) commentary on Peter Lombard's Sentences. There Wyclif would 
have grappled with Lombard's summary of the three classic ways of speaking 
of the Incarnation: the homo assumptus model, subsistence theory, and the 
habitus analogy?! He recounted Augustine's list of the four modes of habitus: 
changes the subject to which it adheres and does not change itself; changes the 
subject and is itself changed; is changed and yet does not change the subject; 
neither changes the subject nor is itself changed. Wyclif also noted the use of 
habitus within the Aristotelian categories: a quality of soul or body and a state 
of having or possession. When it comes to the Incarnation Wyclif will appeal to 
the Augustinian third sort of habitus: human nature as habitus that is changed 
by being united to the Word without changing the Word itself. As the saints say, 
the human nature is like a vestment covering the Divinity. Wyclif is fully aware 
of the limitations of such an analogy, however, pointing out that the human 
nature is more than a vestment since it is the true quiddity of Christ, person- 
ally the same as its subject. More specifically, though, the human nature can be 
considered an accident to the Word. Now it is not coeval with the Word, nor 
like a passion is it naturally consequent to its subject, but instead it comes to 
adhere to it contingently at some time, not changing the nature of the Word 
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itself to which it adheres, but being miraculously conformed insofar as it is 
identified with the Divine Word and hypostatically united to it. Wyclif elabo- 
rates on this theme, as he observes that the human nature can be compared to 
an accident in three ways. First, it presupposes the nature of the thing to which 
it contingently adheres. Second, it does not make that nature to which it 
adheres become something other than it had absolutely already been. Finally, 
it cannot exist apart from its subject, the Word of God, to which it inseparably, 
although contingently, adheres. Proceeding from here Wyclif then compares 
the human nature to substantial form. First of all, it can be said to make the 
subject to which it adheres something other than it was before insofar as the 
Word had been purely deity and now is man. Second, it is hypostatically identi- 
cal to its subject just as every substantial form is essentially or personally the 
same as the subject of its form. And so, in the same way, the human nature is 
personally identified with the Word of God.?? 

As we have seen, Wyclif has been anxious to confirm the role of the human 
nature in all the works of the person of Christ, and thus the continuous and 
unbreakable hypostatic union. That this union could be broken during the 
Triduum— perhaps at least de potentia dei absoluta—leads to absurd conclu- 
sions. Christ would be twice incarnate: once when born of the Virgin Mary and 
then again at the instant of his resurrection. As it is, though, we can affirm that 
Christ did indeed lay in the tomb since that dead body was the person of the 
Word. Thus we also affirm the continuity of the human body, for Christ did not 
assume a new nature at the moment of the resurrection. Rather, it was con- 
tinuously the same body after death as it had been when he lived, for the very 
same subject of the hypostatic union perpetually abides.?? We can also say, 
based upon the composition of Christ's human nature, that he was at once 
mortal during the Triduum inasmuch as his body died, and immortal on 
account of his imperishable spirit. Now to the objection that it is contradictory 
to say that the same man may be both mortal and immortal simultaneously, 
Wyclif responds that his theory holds so long as one recognizes that there is 
one person that it is common to both natures.?^ Having established the indis- 
solubility of the hypostatic union on logical grounds, Wyclif would then appeal 
to the fundamental justice of God. God cannot condemn some nature apart 
from preceding demerit; and yet were God the Word to have put away the 


22 Bened. incarn. 7.117-22. See also 7.119-20. For a fuller discussion see Stephen Lahey, 
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human nature he would thereby have been condemning that nature which, of 
course, had not sinned.2° Human nature in its pure state—as Christ's human 
nature—is thus innately capable of—even purposed for—union with the 
Divine. 


14.3 Man as Lord and Servant 


In his 1374 De dominio divino Wyclif embarked upon a comprehensive study of 
dominion (or lordship), a topic that encapsulates his vision of man as a rela- 
tional being who most fully actualizes his human nature by following Christ in 
willing renunciation of property so as to share in the evangelical dominion of 
the faithful.?6 Wyclif began the treatise by describing dominion as the habit of 
a rational nature; and more specifically a relation that obtains between master 
andservant. In fact, it does not extend to irrational animals, and thus is reserved 
for God, man, and the angels, precisely because it has to do with regulating free 
acts.” Central to Wyclif's program is that man finds his own true dominion in 
this world only insofar as he is in right relation to his Creator. For every creature 
insofar as it exists serves the Creator who alone has dominion over all creation. 
Indeed, it was by the creative act itself that God's dominion over the world was 
established.2® All subsequent human dominion presupposes God's principal 
dominion. Thus human dominion remains derivative of the perfect source of 
lordship that is God himself. How, asks Wyclif, could one creature hold lordship 
over another unless the creature that serves it had been created? But by the 
very fact that it is created means that God has lordship over it already as its 
creator. That one creature maintains dominion over another, therefore, means 
that God first had lordship over them both.?? And because God has the truest 
form of dominion, and thus the highest form of giving, any creature that gives 
does so only insofar as he is God’s steward. Indeed, man cannot really be said to 
give at all, but rather to dispense. Man is thus a dispenser of earthly dominion 
who hands over what belongs to his Lord the true giver.?9 


25 Ibid., 5.65-66. 
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Taking a more controversial line, Wyclif would argue here that communi- 
cability does not impede true dominion nor does property necessarily follow 
up on it. For, in fact, all property/ownership was introduced into the world 
by reason of sin. The accumulation of worldly goods is actually detrimental 
to the true lordship that is founded upon divine grace. The Savior and his 
apostles did not want to own property, but instead to share goods as they 
needed them along the way so that they might acquire supernal dominion. 
In his life of perfect poverty Christ restored for man the possibility of recov- 
ering the true dominion that he enjoyed in the state of innocence. Christ has 
therefore made it possible for man to live in relation to both things and to 
other men in the manner for which he had been created and thus in accord 
with man’s truest self?! 

In this vein, Wyclif proceeded to make the classic Franciscan argument that 
licit use (usus licencia) does not necessarily entail dominion; thus one may 
justly use an object without any claim to lordship over it.3 Thus in forfeiting 
civil dominion, and remaining content with simple use, we are most closely 
aligning ourselves with the perfect man, the exemplar of the blessed life, Christ 
himself. Wyclif will insist, therefore, that if fellow clerics really want to adhere 
to the law of Christ, they ought to follow their “abbot” Christ in strictest poverty.?? 
For Christ was not only a poor man, but the poorest man of all. In fact, accord- 
ing to Wyclif, it is heretical to say otherwise.?* One realizes that, for Wyclif, 
evangelical poverty was virtually synonymous with the gospel itself. He could 
speak of this in very personal terms: 


I am certain that if I were to persevere in confessing the truths of the 
gospel even unto death, and so order my life according to that perfect 
end, forsaking earthly vanities by having crucified both my flesh and the 
world, then I would become a friend to the Church's bridegroom (amicus 
sponsi ecclesie), dwelling with her in his house forever. It is in this way 
that I will be a friend to Holy Mother Church (amicus sancte matris eccle- 
sie), having been perfectly incorporated into her bridegroom. That is why 
Imust forsake the confines of the flesh and the world, following Christ in 
poverty, if I am worthy to be crowned.?5 
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14.4 Manas Knower of God 


A proponent of the illuminationist epistemology embraced by the likes of 
Augustine, Bonaventure, and Robert Grosseteste, Wyclif contended that it is 
impossible for man to know anything unless he has first been enlightened 
supernaturally by faith. Faith, in turn, can be broken down into three catego- 
ries: the act by which one believes; the habit through which one believes; and 
the truth which is believed. The first sort refers to that act of the created intel- 
lect by which it assents to the truth without fear of error, as with something 
self-evident such as the law of non-contradiction. Wyclif follows Hugh of 
St. Victor that faith is above opinion, since it dismisses the trepidation that 
opinion allows, and yet is still short of knowledge (scientia) because it does 
not expect proof for what it believes. Faith can thus be said to stand at the 
beginning of the process of demonstration, since it is through an initial act of 
belief that I grasp first principles. For even if I know some truth on the basis of 
evidence that is better known, there must still be a starting point for this pro- 
cess; there must something that is first grasped by faith apart from deduction. 
And, for Wyclif, this comprehension of first principles can only occur through 
divine illumination of the human intellect. God instigates this act of assent by 
supernaturally illuminating my mind so that I can believe. Every person, even 
the child in her mother's womb, grasps at least the most basic truths in this 
way: hence “the true light" necessarily “illuminates every man coming into 
this world" (John 1:9). So it is, therefore, that belief must precede understand- 
ing: "So that you may know and believe me and understand that I am he" 
(Isaiah 43:10).36 

Wyclif was adamant, however, that man is called upon to exercise his intel- 
lectual powers in a deeper pursuit of truth. He remained confident in the abil- 
ity of natural reason—albeit assisted by divine grace—to comprehend the 
workings of a stable and rationally constructed cosmos. Thus while I do acquire 
merit by first adhering to some truth that is believed, I also merit when I then 
assiduously attempt to understand it. There is merit to be had in confirming 
through rational inquiry whatI believed through that first act of faith. Thus the 
merit of faith does not perish because human reason or experience has been 
added to what one believes. For then Christ would not have said, “Touch me 
and see" (Lk 24:39) or confirm the faith of Thomas when he invited him to 
place his fingers in the wounds (Jn 21:27). It is fitting, therefore, that one would 
rely upon the articles of faith as first principles. Simple people may certainly 
rest content in the pure faith, but the Doctors of the Church ought to progress 
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beyond this level for their own merit and to assist others by resolving those 
sophistical objections that make catechumens waiver and by which the infidel 
attempts to undermine what is already believed. The doctors, therefore, are 
called upon to search out probable reasons by which the unstable may be 
strengthened and made constant in the wisdom of the Creator whom they 
love.?? 

In this vein, Wyclif appealed to Anselm to make the case that every article of 
the Christian faith is inherently coherent and thus demonstrable in some way. 
Wyclif noted that there are some truths that are reached by demonstration 
alone and others reasoned from effects. As an instance of the latter, a philoso- 
pher can prove from the motion initiated by the Prime Mover that God exists. 
Then there are those truths which are demonstrable by the strongest form of 
demonstration, that which proceeds from self-evident principles, as the math- 
ematician demonstrates the truths of his science. So it is, says Wyclif, that each 
article of faith is either a first or second truth; and every second truth is demon- 
strable from the first. Thus it is possible that the faithful Christian, having 
adhered to the article of the Uncreated Trinity by a pure act of faith, can then 
acquire further knowledge from that created trinity within the human soul. 
This is because the human soul, as a created effect, bears the imprint of the 
Eternal Trinity which is its First Cause.?? One reason that Wyclif insists upon 
the reliability of sense experience in the ascertainment of truth—for instance, 
accidents as genuinely indicative of underlying substances—is that the whole 
created order (including man himself) is inexorably connected to the eternal 
exemplars that subsist in the Divine Word. What is more, by virtue of being a 
knower, man becomes a participant in the very life of that Word in whom all 
things are most truly known. 


14.5 Man Created for Union with God 


Taking his lead from Robert Grosseteste, Wyclif maintained that Christ is the 
subject matter of theology. This has immediate implications for the under- 
standing of man, since the ideal reason of man—like any eternal exemplar— 
is essentially identical with the Divine Word. To search the Word is to seek 
the connection of all truths, and thus the theologian desires to know those 
things in Christ according to their essence or intelligible being. That is why 
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the theologian concedes that he knows nothing except Christ (1 Cor 2:2), for 
he is the summation of all reality. In contrast to those mundane philosophers 
who start from the existence of the creature and ascend to its intelligible 
being, the theologian commences from intelligible being and then proceeds 
through the faith of Christ to the existence of the creature. Hence theological 
knowledge is not perfected until it is fulfilled in heaven when, sustained in 
this disposition, all things will be seen in the Word.?? Intuition of the ideas as 
God knows them is possible only for those who have been thoroughly puri- 
fied—the blessed in heaven.^? This is the end to which man is naturally 
ordained, that happiness which consists in the contemplation of the truths of 
the faith, and the final reward that is the clear vision in heaven.^! The crea- 
ture's existence, like his knowledge, remains unfulfilled in this lifetime await- 
ing its completion when it enters into the divine essence. Even as the wayfarer 
cannot fully comprehend God during this earthly sojourn, seeing as he does 
through a glass darkly, the fact is that one knows nothing of creation unless at 
some level one knows God, since every entity points towards God as an acci- 
dent signifies its subject.^? 

Speaking of man's ultimate destiny in the Trialogus, Wyclif turned to man's 
immortal spirit: as the spirit is the same as the person of man, it follows that 
the person abides perpetually immortal. His spirit is imperishable and his 
rational faculties raise him above the rest of the animals. Thus even as man 
does not exceed the beasts in corporeal power, he does so in the operation of 
the intellect. Here Wyclif reaches into the depths of this question of man's rai- 
son détre when he asks: How could there be such excellence if in the moment 
of one's greatest happiness it were necessary that this happiness should then 
perish in death? God then would have confounded his beloved children. Man 
senses in himself that he has a natural desire always to be (naturale desiderium 
semper esse) Nature would not be foiled in such a proposition, and so it 
appears that some aspect of man's understanding can always exist and thus be 
immortal. In fact, one might say that it is really "natural" for man to transcend 
himself with the assistance of divine grace. For, according to Wyclif, man has 
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an innate appetite to remain with God as his most natural final end (ut fine suo 
naturalissimo).^? 

This takes us more deeply into the issues of human understanding and 
longing. Tackling briefly the relationship between intellect and will in man, 
Wyclif observes that it would seem that the agent intellect, and the entire 
spirit of man, can be necessitated by the truth that it receives as the object of 
knowledge; and so too, then, the will seems necessitated by the very object 
that the intellective power has been considering. And yet at the same time it 
must be maintained that man freely knows and desires God, since freedom 
and necessity are not contrary here, inasmuch as the blessed most freely 
know God and will their own happiness, even as they do so by the greatest 
necessity. For on account of the influx of blessedness that they have received 
they cannot turn away from the object of their love. This is not a coercive 
necessity, but a constancy of essence; the blessed rest secure now in a state of 
maximized human nature. This means, in turn, that when man's interior 
appetite is fastened upon some temporal object rather than God it desires its 
end in a manner most unfree and unnatural, precisely because it desires 
peace in some creature quite against the first ordering of nature. We, of 
course, should desire nothing other than God and those means that will dis- 
pose us towards him.*4 For Wyclif, man is only really free, and thus most truly 
himself, when he fulfills the purpose for which he has been created, namely 
to love God. 

In the midst of Wyclif's large work, De mandatis divinis, we find a short trea- 
tise on the nature of love which is clearly indebted to Augustine, but also to 
Anselm of Canterbury and Bernard of Clairvaux.** Here Wyclif contends that 
since nothing is loved except to the extent that it is known, so our knowledge 
of God thereby leads us to love God. And although knowledge of God may 
indeed be gained through the created order (cf. Ws 13:1 and Rom 1:20), the most 
certain way of ascent to God is by way of the eternal exemplar reasons, or the 
intelligible being of creatures, that subsist within God.^9 All love will reach its 
culmination in God himself, for whatever creature we love should be loved in 
God under that principle by which it possesses its intelligible being within God 
and is a work of God's creation; anything else amounts to a false love.^? We are 
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not to linger among transitory things, therefore, but must seek their source, 
contemplating them within the uncreated Trinity.4? 

Here Wyclif will trace Anselm's Proslogion argument for God's existence 
step by step so that he may then affirm that God—who is that than which 
nothing greater can be thought—must therefore be the most beautiful and 
delightful being that can be conceived, which means that Christians ought to 
elevate their own understanding beyond the whole created universe so that 
they may then know and love their God.^? In fact, because the very existence 
of God includes in itself the perfect principle of every good, God must be 
supremely loveable since lovability and goodness naturally follow upon one 
another. And as God alone is loveable of himself, as the final end of love (finali- 
ter diligibilis ex seipso), so all other loves are ordered to him as their end. Having 
established that God ought to be the supreme object of man's love, Wyclif 
observes that God's own love will then serve as the paradigm (exemplar) for all 
human love. For inasmuch as the good alone ought to be loved, then only that 
which God loves should be loved by man.5° 

Although Wyclif could be quite antagonistic toward some trends in the late 
medieval schools, he had a deep appreciation for many twelfth-century theo- 
logians. Here he approved and recounted Bernard of Clairvaux's famous expo- 
sition of the four grades of love, culminating in that state when the soul, no 
longer weighed down by the body or any temporal affections, loves neither 
itself nor any other creature except on account of God. Indeed, says Wyclif, just 
as God understands and wills himself when willing all things—since he is him- 
self all things, comprising the intelligible being of every creature—so by loving 
himself God thereby loves all things on account of himself. Since every man is 
bound to conform his entire will to the divine will, human willing reaches its 
perfection when brought into complete conformity with the divine will, as it 
comes to contemplate God with a holy love and pure affection. This is the very 
perfection that man was created to attain. Based upon the premise that nature 
does not tend towards some end unless it is possible to attain it, so itis with the 
beatification of the rational creature. God cannot leave the creature's under- 
standing and affection suspended in a perpetually deformed state. The impos- 
sibility of such a scenario is actually rooted in the nature of God himself as the 
maximally perfect being. For a God who could beatify his creature would surely be 
better than one that could not perfect its servant through a process of deification 
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(deificando). And since our God is that than which nothing greater can be 
thought, it follows that he can beatify the rational creature according to the 
divine image by which he was made. For apart from such beatitude there 
would not be complete joy, and the wayfarer would remain without his reward 
in the fatherland.*! Yet man was made to be deified, to be brought into full 
conformity with God, and thus to attain an intuitive vision of the Trinity which 
is the very nature of genuine beatitude. Every created spirit is therefore capa- 
ble of such beatitude. Like liquid poured into a vessel, however, man has to 
make room in his soul: the humbler and the more loving, the greater the soul's 
capacity will be for such joy.5? 


51 Mand. div., 13. Cf. Bernard of Clairvaux, De diligendo Deo, Patrologia Latina 182:987-92, 
(ed.) J-P. Migne (Paris: 1854), 8-10. 
52 Mand. div, 14. 
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Gloria Dei est vivens homo 


IRENAEUS OF LYONS 


In many ways, Revelation 14 of Julian of Norwich's Showings stands as the 
anchoress' own Cur Deus homo. The longest narrative/meditation in her 
Showings, this revelation comprises almost one quarter of the entire work. 
The length of this revelation is understandable; in it, we glimpse the cos- 
mic mystery of creatio ex nihilo, wrestle with what it means to be made in 
the image and likeness of God, read anew an appraisal of the original 
transgression, and finally witness the manifold fruits of the Incarnation. 
Ultimately, we are faced with the cosmic, soteriological fact that God 
became man, and now, with Julian, we must ponder and imaginatively 
reflect upon what that means ontologically and existentially for the human 
person. In short, Julian offers her readers a Christian humanism par excel- 
lence because she essentially goes back to the very beginning of the human 
person. She reaches back and locates the human person cosmic-historically 
"substantially" at the creation ex nihilo) and then soteriologically (within 
the drama of Salvation—from the Fall to the Ascension); and yet she cou- 
ples this sweeping cosmic and soteriological vision with an ongoing, even 
more intimate, familiar onto-relational narrative—with Christ as Mother 
as its pivotal image. 

The beginning of things for Julian, of course, is Trinitarian, and yet even 
more intimately for humans (persons of both "substance" and "sensualite"), 
the beginning is in Christ our Mother. We must understand "beginning" here in 
Julian's work as an eschatological “beginning’— that is, the end of things for us, 
our telos, lived out now already, though not fully, not yet. While extant in a 
number of Patristic sources, the image of Christ as Mother is nonetheless strik- 
ing because of the extent to which she meditates on this revelation and the 
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way in which she pursues the intimacy of divine love.! This intimacy of divine 
love, however, acts not simply as a metaphor for her meditations on Christ, but 
rather as the cornerstone both for Julian's anthropology and for her under- 
standing of atonement. 

Julian imagines personhood not simply as man made in the image and like- 
ness of the Divine (though this is certainly part of it), but, more accurately, the 
dignity of the human person rests in Christ, who took on the image and like- 
ness of His children, sharing it with them—atoning (at-oneing) them—and in 
turn offers His divinity back unto them. The beingness, the “substance,” of the 
human person rests wholly in an ontological communion with the Divine— 
the great mediator, of course, being God Himself in Christ the Mother, who 
assumed human nature to heal it. For Julian, the anthropology of the classical 
world would prove wholly inadequate for her anthropology that understands 
the human person as both body and soul, and also as members of the Body of 
Christ, a double perichoresis of sorts (body/soul; human/divine).? Contra clas- 
sical Greek anthropology (and by extension various Roman constructions), 
Julian does not imagine the human person as a Platonic "substance above" or 
an Aristotelian "substance underneath" rather, her use of "substance" through- 
out Revelation 14 (and elsewhere) is predicated upon a corporate or relational 
personality, where one can move quite easily from the many to the one and the 
one to the many? Human personhood, like the Trinity, is predicated upon rela- 
tionship, and human dignity is found precisely on that divine-human relation- 
ship, because God became man—in all of man's Adamic indignity—and 


1 See Caroline Walker Bynum, Jesus as Mother: Studies of the Spirituality of the High Middle 
Ages (Berkeley: 1982), esp. 110-69. Bynum convincingly argues that Julian's use of Christ as 
Mother would have been pretty ordinary and most certainly not subversive: “there is no rea- 
son to assert, as some of done, that the theme of the motherhood of God is a 'feminine 
insight." (140); rather, as she lists exhaustively, the female image of God is biblical, Patristic, 
and common in the Middle Ages. 

2 A Book of Showings to the Anchoress Julian of Norwich, Part One, ed. Edmund College O.S.A. 
and James Walsh S.J. (Toronto: 1978), 127-28. Others have also noted Julian's use of perichore- 
sis. See Brant Pelphrey, "Leaving the Womb of Christ: Love, Doomsday, and Space/Time in 
Julian of Norwich and Eastern Orthodox Mysticism" in Julian of Norwich: A Book of Essays, ed. 
Sandra J. McEntire (New York: 1998), 291-320. 

3 My gloss here on Greek anthropology is obviously incomplete. For an extensive treat- 
ment of this issue, see John Zizioulas, Being as Communion: Studies in Personhood and 
the Church (New York:1985), 27-65; also Etienne Gilson, The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy, 
trans. A.H.C Downes (New York: 1936), 168-208. I have borrowed the phrases "substance 
above" and "substance underneath" from Zizioulias, Communion and Otherness (New 
York: 2009), 106. 
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shares with man "substance" and "sensualite" (the higher part of the soul and 
the lower part of the soul), gifting to man His divinity, and gifting from man His 
humanity. 

In her simple vision of divine love, of corporate personality (for what else 
could the word "Christian" mean to Julian but to consume, participate in, and 
be a part of the body of Christ?), lies Julian's fundamental approach to atone- 
ment. For Julian, God became man literally for at-one-ment, or, for her 14th- 
century Middle English, so that we may be “onyd” (united, *oned") with God.^ 
Or perhaps we could flip this understanding: man was always already created 
for at-one-ment—the Incarnation, crucifixion, resurrection, and ascension of 
Christ continuing a project underway since before the foundation of the world 
and always moving towards the Divine. Along these lines, then, Julian's moral 
and philosophical project seems to follow suit: since God is the beginning and 
end (telos) of all things, then this too would be true of morality (which is obvi- 
ous), but also of philosophy. But whereas philosophy is usually taken as "the 
love of wisdom,” Julian inverts this so that philosophy will come to mean “the 
wisdom of love.”> This inversion, or, perhaps more accurately, this transfigura- 
tion, however, works not to negate a traditional understanding of philosophy 
nor the work of philosophers but rather as its foundation, to reorient the philo- 
sophical project; that is to say, in all philosophical inquiries—human or 
divine—one moves from love through wisdom towards love, thus tracing the 
creational and eschatological narrative etched in the cosmos. 

Julian of Norwich may seem an odd choice for the study of Christian human- 
ism; after all, to state it bluntly, she is a mystic, and though that can account for 
the Christian aspect of this study, hardly, it would seem, should one turn to a 
mystic for a sustained, meticulous study of the human qua human, most espe- 
cially if humanism finds itself defined by its primary focus on the faculty of 
reason. Indeed, in his influential Medieval Foundations of Renaissance 
Humanism, Walter Ullmann emphasizes the ecclesiological foundations (par- 
ticularly baptism) of humanism proper in the Middle Ages and the ways in 
which the humanism that followed attempted to diverge from these founda- 
tions: "Humanist renaissance was in essence an expansion of this ecclesiologi- 
cal theme. By re-activating the atrophied natural humanity of man this 


4 “Atonement” is first used in the English language by William Tyndale in 1526 in his translation 
of 2 Corinthians 5:18. See “atonement” in the Oxford English Dictionary. 

5 Iam borrowing this phrase from Emmanuel Levinas, though I have not the space to offer a 
full Levinasian reading of Julian's project. See also Jean Luc Marion's brilliant The Erotic 
Phenomenon, trans. Stephen E. Lewis (Chicago: 2007). See also Gillian T. Ahlgren, "Julian of 
Norwich's Theology of Eros.” Spiritus: A Journal of Christian Spirituality 5.1 (2005), 7—53. 
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humanism restored or resurrected the original homo, unregenerate man, and 
thereby his ‘humanitas. The vacuum which baptismal rebirth had left came to 
be filled by resuscitating natural humanity, by attributing inborn value to the 
unregenerate being of man.” Obviously, Julian's anthropology would seem to 
be at odds with this sort of approach. Julian's vision of “natural humanity,” as 
will be seen, is already bound up in and inseparable from the cosmic mystery 
of Christ. 

In his study of medieval humanism, R.W. Southern argues that there are, in 
general, two schools of thought when it comes to the study of humanism, and 
one can easily detect here a similar dichotomy between the religious and the 
“natural”: “This [first] meaning of the word associates humanism with the 
extension of the area of human knowledge and activity, and consequently with 
the activity of limiting (or abolishing) the supernatural in human affairs. Its 
main instrument is scientific knowledge leading ultimately to a single coher- 
ent rational view of the whole of nature, including the nature of man... 
Alongside this popular view of humanism, there is also an academic view 
which goes back to the Renaissance. In this view, the essential feature of 
humanism is the study of ancient Latin and Greek literature." 

Southern proceeds, however, to argue that the 12th and 13th Centuries pres- 
ent us with one of the "great ages of humanism” and defines three attributes of 
medieval humanism at this time: 1) “a strong sense of the dignity of human 
nature...we may expect a humanist to assert not only that man is the noblest of 
God's creatures, but also that his nobility continues even in his fallen state, that 
it is capable of development in this world, that the instruments exist by which 
it can be developed, and that it should be the chief aim of human endeavour to 
perfect these instruments”; 2) that there is a dignity to nature itself and that 
this second feature is tied intimately to the first, “for if man is by nature noble, 
the natural order itself, of which he forms part, must be noble"; 3) “Finally, the 
whole universe appears intelligible and accessible to human reason."? There 


6 Walter Ullmann, Medieval Foundations of Renaissance Humanism (New York: 1977), 8. 
Ullman's project is more or less strictly political; that is, once humanism proper can be 
divorced from its ecclesiological foundations, then one can investigate the ways in which 
government— both in ancient world and in the post-medieval one— could be put into prac- 
tice for the "natural" man, i.e., man outside of his ecclesiological bonds. 

7 RW. Southern, Medieval Humanism (New York: 1970), 29, 30. In his chapter on Meister 
Eckhart and the seemingly odd inclusion of this great German mystic, Southern wryly writes, 
"also, he was a mystic, and this is not a word which inspires much confidence" (19). 

8 Ibid. 31, 32. With regards to human dignity and knowledge, see 9-45. I should note that 
Southern's study concerns itself primarily with the 12th and 13th centuries, but most of his 
observations, in general, are easily applicable, and perhaps even more so, to Julian's writings 
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are no doubt affinities between this approach and Julian's various meditations 
on her visions; one need only think of the cosmic, Trinitarian significance 
Julian finds in a single "hazelnut" in her very first Revelation: 


In this little thing I saw three propreties: the first is that God made it, the 
secund is that God loveth it, the thirde is that God kepeth it. But what is 
that to me? Sothly, the maker, the keper, the lover. For till I am substan- 
tially oned to him I may never have full reste ne very blisse: that is to say, 
that I be so fastned to him that ther be right nought that is made betweene 
my God and me.? 


This brief passage sets the stage for much of the rest of Julian's meditations: 
she understands that the ratio, itself created from and for and thus penetrated 
by Love, has not only the natural ability but also the innate insatiable desire to 
comprehend creation in such a cosmic way, and with such an eye towards a 
matrix of interpenetrations, that even in such a slight thing as a hazelnut Julian 
sees her ultimate ontological union with God (substantially *oned to him"); 
even more startling, this cosmic divine-human interpenetration (perichoresis), 
this union, will be so complete that there will be “nought” between her (the 
created) and her God (the Uncreated). I mention this brief passage in light of 
Southern's three attributes simply to demonstrate that Julian no doubt belongs 
in a conversation about Christian Humanism, yet not despite her mysticism 
but precisely because of it. 

The various titles attributed to Julian's work (Revelation of Divine Love, 
A Revelation of Love, The Showings) can be misleading to the unacquainted 
reader. There are, of course, two main texts—the Short and the Long Text— 
and their composition is separated by about twenty years.!? This means that 
the Long Text, the text I am using in my present study, is less about the divine 
revelations themselves and more about what these revelations came to mean 


(and, I would argue, to other 14th-century English mystics, to the Pearl-Poet, and to 
Chaucer). Southern would disagree with me here, I think, for he notes that there was a 
shift from these basic humanistic theological insights in the early 14th century. See 58—60. 
Caroline Walker Bynum offers a wonderful summary of the scholarship concerning “the 
birth of the individual" in the 12th century. See Jesus as Mother: Studies of the Spirituality 
of the High Middle Ages (Berkley: 1982), 82-85. 

9 A Revelation of Love, 1.5.1418 (Watson and Jenkins, 139-41). All citations are from 
A Revelation of Love in The Writings of Julian of Norwich, ed. Nicholas Watson and Jacqueline 
Jenkins (University Park, PA: 2006). I will cite the Long Text exclusively. 

10 For discussion of the Short and Long texts, see Watson and Jenkins, 1-40 and College and 
Walsh, 1-70. 
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to Julian as she meditated on them (and wrote about them) for all those years. 
Perhaps a more accurate title would be something like Meditations on the 
Revelation of Love. In short, the Long Text acts not primarily as a catalogue of 
mystical visions but as a serious theological meditation on what those visions 
mean—anthropologically, theologically, and soteriologically.! By the time she 
finishes her study, she is ready to present her readers not only with her thesis 
but also with her hermeneutic: 


And fifteen yere after and mor, I was answered in gostly understonding, 
seyeng thus: “What, woldest thou wit thy lordes mening in this thing? Wit 
it wele, love was his mening. Who shewed it the? Love. What shewid he 
the? Love. Wherfore shewed he it the? For love. Holde the therin, thou 
shalt wit more in the same. But thou shalt never wit therin other with- 
outen ende." Thus was I lerned that love is oure lordes mening. And 
I sawe fulle sekerly in this and in alle, that or God made us he loved us, 
which love was never sleked, ne never shalle. And in this love he hath 
done alle his werkes, and in this love he hath made all thinges profitable 
to us. And in this love oure life is everlasting. In oure making we had 
beginning, but the love wherin he made us was in him fro without begin- 
ning, in which love we have oure beginning. And all this shalle we see in 
God withouten ende.'? 


Here the reader comes to understand Julian's cosmic philosophy, that the love 
of wisdom can only logically and rationally be founded upon the wisdom of 
Love, which makes all things profitable to us. When Julian refers to her "gostly 
understanding," this isn't to imply the absence of the rational faculty (espe- 
cially since, according to her logic, everything finds its source in and is sus- 
tained by Love) but the interpenetration of the two; indeed, *understonding" 
when used by itself denotes the faculty of reason. It is only when combined 
with "gostly" that a "spiritual" dimension is added so that one can say that the 
rational faculty isn't in any way eliminated or transcended, but rather is ele- 
vated or even transformed. 


11 For a masterful study of Julian as theologian, see Denys Turner, Julian of Norwich, 
Theologian (New Haven: 2011). 

12 Rev., 16.86.12-23 (Watson and Jenkins, 379-81). Watson and Jenkins note that this final 
reflection "Provides revelation not only with its peroration but with a justification of its 
hermeneutic. Every aspect of the revelation has been interpreted in accordance with the 
‘mening’ (in Latin rhetorical language, the intention) of the author, God" (378; note for 
Chapter 86, line 14). 
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Furthermore, the ground of her understanding, Love, expresses itself via 
multi-faceted operations: Love is the person who reveals Love in its various 
modes; Love is the Lord's meaning (i.e., intention); Love is what He reveals 
through this intention (so Love is both the beginning [as person and intention] 
and the end, the telos); and He did so out of Love, to pull Julian into this cosmic 
mystery of Love, to show her the eschatological reality at both the beginning of 
things and at their end. And even before the beginning, Julian tells us, God 
made us from Love an-archically (from before the beginning) so that we will 
return to this same place “withouten end"— before the beginning and without 
end (from the ages to ages, to use liturgical language) precisely because we will 
be united (“oned”) to the Uncreated Source who is outside of time itself, an 
eschatological atonement that both grounds and penetrates the cosmos and, 
more to the point, acts as the very substance of the human person. The genius 
of Julian's cosmic philosophy, however, comes not from her theological or 
anthropological insights (none of them are novel, and most are pretty com- 
monplace) but from the intimate images she employs to demonstrate the 
human person's divine origins and our Christological, theandric existence. 

Julian's Revelation 14 begins with a basic two-fold anthropology: “God 
demeth us upon oure kindely substance, which is ever kepte one in him, hole 
and safe without ende, and this dome is of his rightfulhede. And man demeth 
upon oure changeable sensualite, which semeth now one and now another, 
after that it taketh of the parties and sheweth outward."? Hers is a pretty stan- 
dard medieval Christian anthropology: roughly, man is made of body and soul, 
with a higher part of the soul (“kindely substance") joined to a lower part of the 
soul (“changeable sensualite") that is linked specifically to bodily operations. 
Perhaps the most striking thing here comes from Julian's use of the vernacular 
“kindely substance, emphasizing that our "natural (Aindely) substance/ 
essence" is kept “one” with God, united to him always already in relationship, 
and thus the beingness of the human person begins in relationship itself.4 
There is no human “being” qua “being” (contra Renaissance sensibilities); ours 
is an onto-relational personhood here with regards to our “substance,” and we 
will see an identical relation regarding our “sensualite” when we are introduced 
to the Incarnation of Christ and then, even more emphatically, when Julian 
employs the image of Christ as Mother. Our "sensualite,' or the lower part of 
the soul, the part that wrestles with various appetites, stumbles, desires, seeks 
the source of Love, but must do so bodily, willfully, and somehow unite itself in 


13 Rev., 14.45.1-3 (Watson and Jenkins, 259-61). 
14 ForJulian’s treatment of the [mago Dei, see Denise Nowakowski Baker, Julian of Norwich's 
Showings: From Vision to Book (Princeton: 1994), 107-34. 
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its ephemeral ways, even if momentarily, to and with its substance, which rests 
with God. The body is not at war (we will see why at the Incarnation), so "sen- 
sualite" need not be obliterated or negated; rather, the operations of the lower 
part of the soul, its mode of being, its existence, must be harmonized with its 
“substance,” and thus have its always-desiring mode of existence directed to its 
natural (kindely) resting place in God. 

In fact, our primary mode of existence, one of longing and desire, finds its 
natural grounding in our "substance" and its mode of operation in our "sensu- 
alite": "And therfore it longeth properly to us, both by kinde and by grace, to 
long and desyer with all our mightes to know ourselfe, in which full knowing 
we shall verely and clerely know oure God in fulhede of endlesse joy" A per- 
son's existence is defined by this relationship between "substance" (already 
united to God) and “sensualite,” propelled by a natural longing and desire for 
God. The human person who knows herself fully has access to and comes to 
know relationally God as well, since we are made in His image and likeness, of 
the same “substance.” “To know thyself” in a Socratic way remains incomplete 
for Julian, because there is no self qua self, but rather a divine person in rela- 
tionship with us, as the origin of us—indeed, even as a part of us. The source 
of knowledge—knowing oneself/knowing God—then, finds itself not in the 
rational faculty but in relationship. 

These early chapters in Revelation 14 establish for Julian her vision of the 
human person with regards to body and soul and with regards to our divine 
origins. These observations also set the stage for Julian to offer to us her under- 
standing of the Fall, its consequences for the human person, and the role of 
God in coming to unite Himself once again to humanity in response.!6 The key 
to understanding Julian’s recasting of the Fall of Adam comes at the end of her 
description of the servant who “fallyth in a slade,” where just before she begins 
to exegete her vision for us, she writes, “For in the servant that was shewed for 
Adam, as I shall sey, I sawe many diverse properteys that might by no manner 
be derecte to singel Adam” [“For in the servant who represented Adam, as 
I shall say, I saw many diverse properties that in no way refer to Adam alone].”!” 
Here Julian prepares to offer the reader a twice-told tale; i.e., a recasting of the 


15 Reyv., 14.46.9-12 (Watson and Jenkins, 263). 

16 Forathorough discussion of this parable and its relation to Original Sin, see Baker, 83-106. 
See also Ahlgren, 44—45; and Helen Phillips, “Rewriting the Fall: Julian of Norwich and the 
Chevalier des Dames" in Women, the Book, and the Godly: Selected Proceedings of the St 
Hilda's Conference, 1993, vol. 1, ed. Lesley Smith and Jane H. Taylor (Cambridge, UK: 1995), 
149-56. 

17 Rev. 12.51.56-58. Translation is my own. 
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Fall recounted through the Christological lens of the Incarnation, crucifixion, 
harrowing of Hades, resurrection, and the ascension. She allows herself to 
depict simultaneously both the Fall of Adam and the descent and ascent of the 
New Adam. By consciously narrating the Fall in a Christological light, Julian 
allows herself to maintain simultaneously the double-understanding of man's 
relational personhood—as sons of Adam (inheritors of his “sensualite”) and as 
sons of God, the New Adam (who has in fact at the Incarnation assumed that 
same sensualite). In fact, her decision to offer the Fall as a Christological narra- 
tive establishes a brilliant foundation for her later meditations on Christ as 
Mother. 

Julian's retelling of her vision of the servant is a succinct, illuminating cat- 
echetical narrative. Though her changes to the story of the Fall radically alter 
the Genesis narrative, for Julian what is most important is that the narrative 
depict the entire Christological narrative (from Creation to Ascension) and 
thus reveal love. Despite her changes to the Fall, and her rather gentle treat- 
ment of Adams transgression (or lack thereof), nonetheless, her soteriological 
narrative is wholly orthodox.!® Indeed, her biblical allusions are ubiquitous, 
and Watson and Jenkins note the echoes from the Apostles Creed.!? 


18 In their The Powers of the Holy: Religion, Politics, and Gender in Late Medieval English 
Culture (University Park, PA: 1996), Aers and Johnson argue that Julian's "rejection of the 
fetishization of suffering" "freed her to develop one of her most brilliant and original con- 
tributions to Christian theology: her profound revision of dominant accounts of sin and 
its place in a nexus constituted by God's wrath, infernal punishment, and the Crucifixion 
as a propitiatory sacrifice which drew God's infinite wrath onto his son and hence away 
from humanity he had eternally damned" (103). I think the authors have overstated their 
case, focusing too heavily on a very select Augustinian anthropology and theology. Julian 
is hardly original in her avoidance of a juridical soteriology and on her emphasis on onto- 
logical union. Her vision of Christ's ontological recapitulation of the human person can 
be found in St Irenaeus of Lyons, St Athanasius, St Gregory of Nyssa, and St Maximus 
Confessor, to name only a few (and even of her contemporary author of the Cloud of 
Unknowing). The juridical soteriological narrative described above was only fully fleshed 
out and systematized in the time of St Anselm of Canterbury, though there is, no doubt, 
abundant sacrificial and propitiatory language throughout the history of the Church. 
Furthermore, Anselm himself didn't go as far Aers and Johnson in imagining God pouring 
out his wrath on Christ and thus absenting humanity from their due. This is more akin to 
penal substitution, developed most fully by John Calvin (who also relies heavily on 
Augustine), not Anselmian satisfaction, where God's infinite honor needed to be restored. 
Even here, though, St Thomas Aquinas offered a major correction to Anselm, and the 
Church followed his direction far more closely than they did Anselm's. For a sustained 
look at some of her shared theology, see College and Walsh, 113-62. 

19 Seep. 268; note for Chapter 51, line 273. 
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Julian begins her Christological exegesis straightforwardly: “When Adam 
felle, Godes sonne fell. For the rightful oning which was made in heven, Goddes 
son might not be seperath from Adam, for by Adam I understond alle man.’2° 
Julian goes back to her basic premise regarding man's origins in the Divine, 
“rightful oning.” In order to blunt a wholly juridical narrative of the Fall (where 
thelaw is transgressed, death as a result is promised, and justice must be meted 
out) and so as to bring to the fore an ontological soteriology (while still being 
mindful of God's "justice"), Julian utilizes vernacular terms to encompass both 
viewpoints?! For the juridical reading, she uses “rightful” (just), and for the 
ontological reading, she has employed her usual “oning” (uniting) so that we 
see that there is no conflict between rendering justice and ontologically unit- 
ing the human to the Divine. These two elements are so intimately linked that 
a separation from God becomes a great injustice; since man was originally 
joined to God and now suffers that separation, God's satisfaction can only be 
fulfilled by restoring what was lost. And because man is wholly incapable of 
bridging that chasm between the created and Uncreated, God himself will 
have to perform the offering. Perhaps Julian's exegesis is at its most subtle 
when she avoids ontological language of "substance" (employed so often 
throughout the chapter and leading up to this “parable”) and rather focuses on 
Adam and Christ's modes of existence. Once she establishes that God desires a 
"rightful oning" and that Christ's being separated from Adam violates that very 
principle, she then proceeds to demonstrate the ways in which Christ relives 
the mode of existence of Adam, recapitulates it, and thus heals and redeems 
Adam and even existence itself. And, of course, this ends not with Adam alone 
but with all of humanity. 

Julian meticulously exegetes and traces the Christological narrative of her 
vision: as Adam fell into the valley of death and eventually into hell, so too 
Christ fell, but first into the valley of the womb of the maiden (who, Julian 
reminds us, is the daughter of Adam) and then eventually all the way into hell, 
so as to rescue Adam (and thus all humans).?? Julian notes that in the servant 
we are to see both Adam and Christ; in the former we see our “febilnesse and 
blindnesse,” in the latter “vertu and goodnesse.” The single point of emphasis 


20 Rev., 14.51185-87 (Watson and Jenkins, 283). 

21 Watson and Jenkins translate “rightful” as “perfect,” and I see no problem in this; in fact, 
I agree completely. I'm highlighting the “juridical” connotation to simply to show Julian's 
brilliance in being able to play with various soteriological narratives. In her edition, 
Denise N. Baker also glosses the “juridical” understanding. See The Showings of Julian of 
Norwich (New York: 2005), 76n4. 

22 Rev., 14.51.185-91 (Watson and Jenkins, 283). 
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for Julian throughout is the intimate connection between Christ and Adam, 
that once the second person of the Trinity “put on" man the very definition of 
human became not simply reformed (as if we go back only to the Garden of 
Eden) but radically transfigured. At the end of Chapter 51, Julian concludes 
with references to the resurrection and ascension and inundates her reader 
with clothing imagery. The clothing Christ wears is understood as His human- 
ity, that which he took from Adam, putting on, according to Julian, Adam's 
“olde kirtel” and transforming it into new, white, roomy and fair garments.?? 
Julian explains that Christ stands at the right hand of the Father not in stained 
clothes nor in partial nakedness, thus envisioning Christ having wholly healed 
Adam, transfiguring both Adam's stained clothes and the shame of nakedness 
from the original transgression. 

Indeed, later in Chapter 57, when she describes the intimate relationship 
between the human person and Christ, Julian will take full rhetorical advan- 
tage of the clothing imagery she has employed here. She writes, “For oure 
kinde, which is the hyer party, is knitte to God in the making; and God is knitte 
to oure kinde, which is the lower party, in oure flesh taking. And thus in Crist 
oure two kindes be oned. For the trinite is comprehended in Crist, in whom 
oure hyer party is grounded and roted. And our lower party, the secund parson 
hath taken, which kind furst to him was adight."^ In this single word “knitte,” 
Julian allows herself to employ all sorts of soteriological, atoning metaphors: 
“knitte” denotes, of course, the usual sense of “mending” or “tying together" 
(fitting for her previous clothing imagery), but it also carries with it the sense 
of “healing” (a metaphor she uses elsewhere) or even of “marriage” (also 
employed by Julian). 

More than anything else, in Revelation 14, we see a growing sense of particu- 
lar, specific closeness and intimacy between God and man. We began with her 


« 


meditations on the way in which we are united to and share God's "substance" 
and now have moved to something more viscerally integrated, where the peri- 
choresis of the divine and human natures in Christ's divine personhood 
becomes increasingly highlighted in Julian's vision of the human. This double- 
knitting of Christ to the Trinity and Christ to man sets the foundation for 
Julian's meditations on Christ as Mother. In fact, she begins her meditations on 
the motherhood of Christ by working through the relationship each person of 
the Trinity establishes with the human person. Christ as Mother acts as yet 
another metaphor in the economy of salvation, another image in Julian's pre- 
sentation of atonement. In her exquisite poetic imagery of Christ as Mother, 


23 Ibid, 14.51.259-72 (Watson and Jenkins, 287). 
24 Ibid, 14.571449 (Watson and Jenkins, 305). 
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Julian brings to fruition and unites her understanding of atonement and the 
human person, so much so that the reader soon realizes that the two interpen- 
etrate, and are even constitutive of, each other. For Julian, there is no way to 
conceive of the human person without atonement; atonement is not merely 
accidental to the human person or to existence, but is the eschatological telos 
since from before the beginning of the world. 

In the passage above in which Julian discusses the ways in which we are 
“knitted” to God, she says, "And our lower party, the secund parson hath taken, 
which kind furst to him was adight.’* Julian observes that it was appointed 
from the beginning that Christ would take on our “kind,” our nature, echoing 
St Paul: “Quia in ispso condita sunt universa in caelis et in terra, visibilia et invisi- 
bilia...omnia per ipsum et in ipso create sunt” (Colossians 116-317) [For in him 
were all things created in heaven and on earth, visible and invisible...all things 
were created by him and in him].?6 The simple point here is that man, indeed 
all of creation (all things "visible and invisible"), were created by and in Christ, 
and thus have a relationship with him simply by means of existence. Julian 
picks up on this teaching and develops her reading of the divine-human rela- 
tionship and her understanding of our onto-relational personhood grounded 
in Christ. 

Our relationship with God is tri-fold, with each person of the Trinity playing 
a complementary, harmonious role in the drama of our salvation.2” As she 
turns her focus to Christ, she describes the way in which Christ permeates our 
existence: 


I saw that the seconde person, which is oure moder substantially, the 
same derewurthy person is now become oure moder sensual. For we be 
doubel of Gods making: that is to sey, substantial and sensual. Oure sub- 
stance is the hyer perty, which we have in oure fader God almighty. And 
the seconde person of the trinite is oure moder in kind in our substantial 
making, in whom we be grounded and roted, and he is oure moder of 
mercy in our sensualite taking. And thus our moder is to us diverse man- 
ner werking, in whom oure pertes be kept undeperted.28 


25 Ibid, 14.57.18-19 (Watson and Jenkins, 305). 

26 All references to the Bible come from The Vulgate Bible, Douay-Rheims Translation, ed. 
Swift Edgar et al., 7 vols. (Cambridge, MA: 2010—2013). Watson and Jenkins cite this passage 
in their commentary (304; note for Chapter 57, lines 18-19). 

27 See Nicholas Watson, "The Trinitarian Hermeneutic in Julian of Norwich's Revelation of 
Divine Love" in Julian of Norwich: A Book of Essays, 61-90. 

28 Rev., 14.58.30-36 (Watson and Jenkins, 307-09). 
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Julian's main concern here is to demonstrate that we are doubly united with 
Christ, through "substance" and “sensualite,” and in this way are united to the 
Father substantially.?? Julian very subtly demonstrates the way in which Christ 
pulls the human into the Trinitarian relationship. It is not simply enough for 
Julian to say that we're united to the Father substantially (a point she makes 
repeatedly through her entire work); she needs to demonstrate the way in 
which Christ as Mother births us into this relationship with the Father, the 
source of life itself. Since humans share the same "substance" with the Father 
and are always united with him in “substance,” and since because of the Fall 
there has been a separation of sorts because human "sensualite" trips and 
stumbles in trying to harmonize its relationship with the “substance” (and thus 
a rupture in the human person), then Christ taking on and healing our “sensu- 
alite" reforms it so that the lower part of the soul in all of its earthly operations 
may follow its natural, higher substantial desire, i.e., union with God. In the 
second person of the Trinity, God reaches out to man in the only way the cre- 
ated/Uncreated chasm can be bridged: by the Uncreated taking on the created, 
assuming it, and then offering the Uncreated back to the created. This is why 
Julian emphasizes that it is Christ “in whom we are grounded and roted;" with- 
out Christ mending the rupture between "substance" and “sensualite” in 
human kind, uniting them in will and desire (“our pertes undeperted"), and 
without His marrying divine and human natures in His divine person, God and 
man would always remain ontologically separated, unatoned. Because for 
Julian anthropology and atonement are so intimately linked, she has essen- 
tially staged for us an onto-relational understanding of John 14:6: “Nemo venit 
ad Patrem nisi per me” (“No man cometh to the Father but by me"). 

Once Julian establishes the double-knitting of Christ (Christ to humans; 
Christ to the Trinity), and once she maps out for the reader her theandric 
anthropology and her understanding of the cosmic economy of salvation, she 
then allows herself to meditate on Christ as Mother and His intimate, loving, 
“homely” relationship with the human person. While Chapter 60 focuses pri- 
marily on Christ and his deeds and not so much on how He transfigures the 
human person ontologically, this is still an important chapter in our study of 
Julian’s Christian Humanism, for not only is He the revelation par excellence of 
the unknowable God for Julian, but he serves the same exemplary role for what 


29 See Denys Turner's thorough treatment of the theology of Julian's treatment of “sub- 
stance" and "sensualite." Turner successfully argues that Julian's theology, while nuanced 
and rhetorically sophisticated, is most certainly orthodox. Compare his reading of Julian's 
orthodoxy to Aers. See Aers, Salvation and Sin: Augustine, Langland, and Fourteenth- 
Century Theology (Notre Dame: 2009), 133-71, esp. 155-58. 
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it now means to be human.?? She begins with three initial characteristics of 
Christ as Mother: “The moders service is nerest, rediest, and sekerest: nerest, 
for it is most of kind; rediest, for it is most of love; and sekerest for it is most of 
trewth."?! Julian reiterates her ontological understanding by saying that Christ 
is closest to us because he is most naturally us; that is, he shares with us, while 
sharing it with the Father (also a source), both “substance” and "sensualite." 
Chrifst is readiest, most willing, because, Julian says, it is most of love. We can 
understand this in at least two ways: 1) *most of love" because, and here I'm 
perhaps being too playful, love comes from the love of Christ and of the Trinity 
(since He shares the faculty of the will with them); and 2) Julian is echoing the 
Gospel of John: “Maiorem hac diletionem nemo habet, ut animam suam quis 
ponat pro amicis suis” (15.13) [Greater love than this no man hath, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends], an idea we'll see her develop shortly. Christ's 
service is “most skerest" (most true) because it is done most out of 
“trewth,’commitment, fidelity, allegiance, even as a pledge—a commitment 
and pledge begun even before creation. Simply because of the cosmic magni- 
tude of Christ’s service as mother, Julian says, none could do this office but He 
alone. And yet the employment of the mother metaphor lays out for us the 
exemplary model of what one’s own service ought to look like (service towards 
others, towards God); indeed, because Christ himself has become man, He has 
recapitulated and reoriented our lives. Christ’s recapitulation of our mode of 
existence coupled with our imitation of this new mode of life will constitute a 
life of participation in the Divine. 

With her vision of the servant as a backdrop, Julian may now explore what 
Christ as our mother means for us existentially: “We wit that alle oure moders 
bere us to paine and to dying. A, what is that? But oure very moder Jhesu, he 
alone bereth us to joye and to endlesse leving—blessed mot he be!”32 With a 
deep sigh, a lamentation (“A, what is that?”), Julian simply repeats the drama 
of salvation she offered earlier: while our earthly mothers bring us into this 
world and give us life, they simultaneously bear us as beings onto death, into 
that valley of sorrow; because He has already trampled down death by tasting 
it, assuming it and transforming it into life itself, Christ our mother, both in 
“substance” and in “sensualite,” establishes his double-motherhood both in the 
beginning of our existence (from before creation) and after (in a life “withouten 


30 Fora treatment of Christ the teacher in Julian's work, see Ritamary Bradley, “Christ, the 
Teacher, in Julian’s Showings: The Biblical and Patristic Traditions,’ in The Medieval 
Mystical Tradition in England, ed. Marion Glasscoe (Exeter: 1982), 130-38. 

31 Rev., 14.60.12-13 (Watson and Jenkins, 313). 

32 Ibid, 14.60.15-17 (Watson and Jenkins, 313). 
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end"). And yet, even though Christ as Mother tasted death for us, and thus 
birthed us into life (through the resurrection and the ascension at the right 
hand of the Father, thus uniting the human person "substantially" and “in sen- 
sualite" to the Father), and even though all has been accomplished, even 
eschatologically, for the divine-human relationship (Consummatum est |John 
19:30 ]), Julian reminds us of Christ's “wordes of love": “If I might suffer more, 
Iwolde suffer more.’ He might no more die, but he wolde not stinte of werking."?3 
Julian’s observation here develops further her point about Christ’s being both 
the "rediest" (most willing) and “most of trewth" (most faithful); despite all 
being cosmically accomplished in his Incarnation and suffering unto death 
and thus giving us life, His is an infinite responsibility to his children, to keep 
them "nerest" to Him, constantly sustaining them by bearing them into Life 
through the Eucharist?^ giving them a taste of eschatological existence 
(already but not yet) until they are finally born into Life itself (through death). 

Just before Julian segues from her meditations on the service of Christ (“ner- 
est, 
tations that are outside the scope of this essay), she tells us that because of his 


»&« » & 


rediest,” "sekerest") to her beautiful meditations on the Eucharist (medi- 
maternal love He made himself a “dettour to us."?5 There are a number of direc- 
tions one can go with this observation. Let us begin with what would appear to 
be the most obvious, traditional reading here: Christ is a "dettour" in that he 
stands as one to whom we owe a substantial debt, really one which is wholly 
gratuitous, impossible to pay back. One can give this "debt" either an Anselmian 
gloss (with regards to debt and satisfaction) or a Thomistic one (with regards 
to treasury of merit), and yet both work well in Julian's framework. There is, 
however, a second, exactly opposite understanding of "dettour" here, and 
I believe it too helps illumine the depth of Christ's love equally as well as the one 
above, if not better, within the scope of Julian’s vision of the atonement: Christ 
is one who is “under obligation to another,” namely to His children.?8 In other 
words, his love is so great, so excessive, and so like a mother, that because he 
bore his children at creation he bound himself to us (ontologically, “nerest in 
kind”; contractually, “most in trewth’)—under obligation, infinitely responsi- 
ble. This obligation, recall, finds its origins in the “rightful oning” (just union)?” 


33 Ibid., 14.60.21-23 (Watson and Jenkins, 313). 

34 Ibid, 14.60.25-38 (Watson and Jenkins, 313). 

35 Ibid., 14.60.24 (Watson and Jenkins, 313). 

36 See online MED, def. 2. http://quod.lib.umich.edu/cgi/m/mec/med-idx?type-id&id-MEDn442 
12 January 2014. Watson and Jenkins understand this line similarly. See 312, note for Chapter 60, 
line 24. 

37  Rev,14.51186 (Watson and Jenkins, 283). 
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and is thus incumbent upon God to do his own justice. The excessiveness of 
Christ's being “dettour” works as a perfect segue into her discussion of the 
Eucharist and its motherly nourishment precisely because the Eucharist is an 
excessive gift, a taste of eschatological bliss right now. Even though Christ's 
existence (from the Incarnation to the ascension) fulfills His responsibility to 
humans (he joins them to Himself ontologically at the Incarnation, existen- 
tially in death, and eschatologically in the Ascension and in the life to come, 
thus fulfilling His "trewth"), nevertheless, He continues to join Himself to us 
sacramentally, in our everyday existence, as nourishment, as life-sustaining. 

We see here then that the human person is defined wholly through relation- 
ship: substantially with the Father and Son, a cosmic atonement began before 
creation; *in sensualite" with the Son throughout His entire life, from the 
Incarnation to the Ascension. And even when we have now been “knitted” to 
God himself through love, through Christ, as participants in the love of the 
Trinity, even then the closeness, the intimacy, of the relationship is not enough. 
Our personhood continues to be sustained through Christ our Mother, through 
the Eucharist, so that we remain in contact with and nourished by the divine 
source of our now theandric existence. This theandric existence is of course 
one the classical humanists desired and yet barely glimpsed in their various 
philosophies, intuiting, no doubt, a higher place in the cosmos for man.?? For 
Julian, humanism could never rely only on classical philosophy or anthropol- 
ogy, not simply because they didn't have access to, believe in, or preach Christ, 
but because their vision of the status of the human person in the cosmos was 
not nearly exalted enough. For Julian, the dignity of the human person finds its 
grounding in love, its existence through love, and its exaltation inseparable 
from love. The wisdom of love in Julian's Revelations gives her the necessary 
philosophical roots to explore the cosmic mystery of creation, Christ, and the 
human person, created by, knitted to, and sustained by God through Christ as 
Mother, to be, as St Peter writes, "divinae consortes naturae" (2 Pt 1:4), “partak- 
ers of the divine nature." 


38 See Norman Russell, The Doctrine of Deification in the Greek Patristic Tradition (Oxford: 
2004), 16-52. 
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